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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


GROWTH  IS  REWARDING 

...  so  are  Letters  Like  these 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Chicago's  Home  Newspaper 


John  S.  Knight,  EdHor  and  Pubthh^r 


R  ^y-SRS 


Today 


D 
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One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

Th«  obov*  diagram  shows  a  press  one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 

equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent  over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of  sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 

^OR  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been  All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 

designing  and  building  newspaper  color  flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 

printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con*  to  enable  wide  selection  of  color  page  loca- 

tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de- 

the  m^y  superior  mechanical  features  exclu-  <.o|„  .,^5,  equipment, 

sive  with  Scott  Presses.  r  t  r 

The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example  f  ‘“"8 

of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience  with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 

of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a  construction,  assuring  long,  satisfartory  serv- 

simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box  ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
does  the  trick!  Scott  equipment. 

★  A  T^ew  Fully  Descriptive  Brochure  is  YOURS  for  the  asking  ★ 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  s-s4- 

_ _ ^ 


Robin  Hood  Flour 

IS  RISING  FAST 
WITH  THIS  TWIN! 


Robin  Hood  Flour  knows  the  recipe  for  fast-rising  sales  in 
St.  Paul!  A  good  product,  a  terrific  market  and  a  generous 
measure  of  consistent,  energetic  advertising  in  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  are  all  the  ingredients  it  takes!  Robin  Hood 
Flour  is  following  that  recipe  to  the  letter  in  the  St.  Paul  “half" 
of  the  Twin  Cities  market,  and  its  preference  rating  is  rising 
\ast  .  .  .  DP  more  than  5^f  in  the  past  year  .  .  .  according  to 
the  1955  St.  Paul  Consumer  Analysis  Survey! 


Flour  Brand  Preference  in  St.  Paul 


BRAND 
Brand  A  . 
Brand  B 
Robin  Hood 


The  427,800  people  in  the  St.  Paul  market  are  “in  the 
dough"  .  .  .  and  spend  it  to  the  merry  tune  of  $554  million 
a  year.  You  can  learn  whether  or  not  you’re  getting  your  share 
of  those  dollars  by  checking  your  preference  rating  in  the  1955 
St.  Paul  Consumer  Analysis  Survey,  a  razor-sharp  study  of  the 
brand  preferences  and  buying  habits  of  the  people  who  make 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  their  buying  guide.  For  your 
copy,  contact  your  Ridder-Johns  representative  or  write,  using 
your  company  letterhead,  to  Consumer  Analysis,  Dept.  A. 


THIS  TWIN  READS  THE 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 


RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO- LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


PIONEER  PRESS 
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THE  Long  Island 
Daily  Press 

IS  LONG  ISLAND^S 
LARGEST  NEWSPAPER! 


In  addition  to  enjoying  the  biggest  circulation, 
the  Long  Island  Press  c'ontinues  to  gain  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  newspaper  on  fast¬ 
growing  Long  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  Islander’s  reader-confidence 
in  the  Press  is  reflected  in  this  significant  in¬ 
crease.  Advertisers  realize  the  strength  behind 
this  continuous  upward  trend.  This  wonderful 
home-delivered  growth  means  intense  and  thor¬ 
ough  readership  with  corresponding  advertising 
results. 

LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS* 


and  the 


LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL* 

combined  circulation 

327^941 

ABC  Publishers  Stalemtnt,  March  31,  1955 

*240,743  **  87,198 


LONG  ISLAND  SUNDAY  PRESS 

285,098 

ABC  Pubfishers  Statement,  March  31,  1955 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE 
NEWHOU5E  NEWSPAPERS 
STAR  SQUARE.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 
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They  Serve  News 

To  THE  Editor:  Although  Mr. 
Anderson  referred  specifically 
(June  4,  page  37)  to  medium 
sized  dailies,  I  know  that  my 
attitude  would  remain  the  same 
as  it  is  now  if  I  were  sending 
my  “publicity”  to  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  instead  of  to  our 
three  Philadelphia  dailies.  I 
think  I’m  safe  in  saying  that 
most  agency  people,  at  least  of 
the  kind  you  find  in  the  Y,  are 
definitely  interested  in  serving 
their  local  papers  with  news. 

Much  as  I  believe  Mr.  A.  does 
agency  people  in  general  an  in¬ 
justice,  I  would  like  to  repro¬ 
duce  his  article  for  circulation 
among  local  Y  executives  to 
help  keep  them  on  their  toes. 

Pete  Weimer 

Public  Information  Director, 
YMCA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Why  Not  the  Facts? 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  “You 
Didn’t  Ask”  editorial  (June  18) 
blamed  the'  closed  door  policy 
for  the  slain  New  York  young¬ 
ster  being  labeled  a  model  boy 
when  in  reality  he  belonged  to 
a  gang  who  “went  spoiling  for 
a  fight.” 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see 
why,  when  all  that  sob-sister 
stuff  was  being  printed,  some 
bright  boy  didn’t  go  out  and 
bust  that  emotional  bubble  with 
facts. 


tising  and  to  the  economics  of 
the  market  place. 

We  have  never  “expected  a 
free  handout”  from  the  Cordele 
Dispatch  or  any  other  newspa¬ 
per.  The  material  distributed  by 
our  Press  Division  is  part  of 
our  informational  services  and 
in  no  sense  a  bid  for  “free” 
space.  We  recognize  that  in  some 
offices  the  material  will  wind  up 
in  the  “circular  file.”  Other  edi¬ 
tors  have  found  in  the  material 
items  they  believed  worth  pre¬ 
senting  to  their  readers. 

Holgar  J.  Johnson 
President,  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

MD  Victim  Is  Here 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you 
for  publishing  a  letter  early  this 
year  referring  to  my  aim  to 
bring  our  son,  Anthony,  13,  who 
is  suffering  from  muscular  dys¬ 
trophy,  to  America.  We  have 
been  in  America  for  six  weeks 
and  Anthony  is  a  patient  at 
the  Institute  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine  which  is  already  doing  a 
great  deal  for  him. 

G.  L.  Griffith 
Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
Overseas  News  Service, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


eSliort 


G.  C.  Konkler 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Items  of  Interest 
To  THE  Editor:  E.  W.  Ma¬ 
thews,  publisher  of  the  Cordele 
(Ga.)  Daily  Dispatch,  cited  the 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  as 
an  organization  which  “does  not 
believe  in  advertising  in  the 
smaller  dailies,  but  does  expect 
free  handouts  in  the  columns  of 
our  new.spaper.”  (June  18,  page 
2).  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  set  the  record  straight  on 
these  two  points. 

The  Institute’s  belief  in  news- 
i  paper  advertising  is  evidenced 
I  by  an  investment  of  more  than 
!  $20  million  over  the  last  1.5 
j  years.  The  fact  that  we  have 
j  not  been  able  to  advertise  in 
the  smaller  dailies  is  due  pri- 
j  marily  to  the  limited  amount  of 
funds  available  to  us  for  adver- 


Headlines: 

Lost  Wife  Found  in  Suit.  — 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Stin. 

• 

June  Showers  Bring  Rain.  — 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Daily  Illini. 

• 

Water  Pollution  Extension 
Voted.  —  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald. 

• 

State  I.ions  To  Heat  Nute  At 
Convention.  —  Atlantic  City  (N. 
J.)  Press. 

• 

Search  For  Judge,  Wife 
Moves  To  Sea  —  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Evening  Star. 

• 

Ike  Declares  ‘Martian  Law' 
As  Officials  Flee  in  A-Raid.  — 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
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No.  i7  in  a  series  of  friendly  taiKs  . . . 


Here’s  An  Election  That  Is 
A  Newspaper  Natural 


You  may  recall  that  a  short  time  ago  we  told 
you  we  were  making  plans  for  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  poll  which  we  thought  would  be  a  natural 
for  newspaper  cooperation. 

Having  completed  our  plans,  we  are  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  the  poll  is  something  many 
newspapers  will  want  to  tie  up  with. 

We  are  calling  the  poll  the  Audience  Awards 
election  and  it  will  be  held  next  November  17-27, 
inclusive.  The  votes  will  be  cast  in  ballot  boxes 
stationed  in  the  lobbies  of  movie  theatres.  It  is 
expected  that  at  least  10,000  theatres  will  take 
part.  There  is  a  possibility  the  vote  will  be  as 
high  as  60,000,000. 

In  this  election  the  people  will  be  asked  to  vote 
for  the  best  picture  released  during  the  year 
from  October  1,  1954,  to  September  30,  1955; 
the  best  performance  by  a  male  star  during  that 
period,  the  best  performance  by  a  female  star, 
the  most  promising  new  male  player  and  the 
most  promising  new  female  player. 


Although  the  election  will  be  national  in  scope, 
it  is  bound  to  arouse  great  local  interest  in  every 
community  in  which  the  voting  is  held.  This  is 
not  theory ;  several  local  theatre  polls  somewhat 
similar  to  this  one  have  been  held  over  the  last 
few  years  and  without  exception  they  have  been 
hugely  successful. 

It  is  here  that  newspapers  enter  the  picture,  for 
these  local  elections  offer  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  them  to  tie  up  with  theatres  in  a  variety 
of  promotions. 

We  urge  newspaper  editors  and  promotion  men 
to  get  in  touch  with  their  local  theatre  managers 
and  work  out  arrangements  that  will  be  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial.  We  are  also  asking  theatre  mana¬ 
gers  to  take  the  matter  up  without  delay  with 
their  local  newspapers. 

The  entire  motion  picture  industry  is  backing 
this  Audience  Awards  election  with  all  its  re¬ 
sources.  Something  should  happen  of  benefit  to 
us  all. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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FACT  FILE 

for  market-wise  advertisers  * 

4  *  ^ 

on  the  sales-rich 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  market 


,..co««rr  ««.H. 


1955  11 -COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 


\ 


POPULATION  388,500  (1955  Consumer  Markets) 


«»r  or  sraiNoriM  ,„j  k,p„u„o„ 

85,900  (^W5  Consumer  Markets) 

PROSPERO^^ 

industrial  and  agricultural  area 


1 00,000 


families 


^  newspapers  in 

SPRINGFIELD  AND  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  DAILY! 


vit  '' . . 


STATE  REGISTER 


jlllinaia  ^latp  Dirohal  anU  Spgtatpr 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

WfST  HOLLIDAY  CO,  INC  National  Representatives  i 


Ray  Errin'. 

\^lippin^6  i^oCi 


umn 


Newspapers  are  accustomed  to  strange  visitors,  but  Albany’s 
Knickerbocker  News  has  one  “regular”  who’s  a  mystery  to  the 
staff.  He’s  a  shaggy  dog  of  uncertain  ancestry  and  address  who 
makes  the  round  of  friends  in  all  departments  nearly  every 
Saturday,  mooching  parts  of  lunches  along  the  way.  Staffers 
call  him  “Mr.  Schifferdecker”  and  reason  that  he  may  be  owned 
by  a  produce  farmer  who  comes  to  town  each  Saturday  to  sell 
his  wares  on  the  public  market.  .  .  .  The  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  is  trying  to  locate  all  its  graduates  and 
their  addresses  in  compiling  a  new  Alumni  Directory.  Those 
who  can  contribute  info  should  write  the  school. 


— George  E.  Lawless  Jr.,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  colum¬ 
nist,  writes  ^‘thanks  for  your  treasured  recognizance”  of  a  column 
of  his  personifying  the  newspaper  (May  28).  He  adds:  “Like 
the  Indian  viewing  the  atomic  cloud,  1  find  myself  muttering  the 
familiar  wish  I  had  said  that.’  Truly,  full  credit  belongs  to 
George  Crum,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  columnist,  who 
laced  a  recent  promotion  ad  with  ’similar’  phrasing.  1  lifted  the 
skeleton  of  his  brilliant  copy  and  garnered  a  galley  of  meaty 
message.  1  plead  nolo  contendere.  Plagiaristically  yours,”  ... 
Fred  Wyatt,  radio  news  department,  Neu>  York  News,  writes 
thanks  for  the  column  carrying  the  banned  cliche  list  of  City 
Editor  Jim  Richardson,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  explaining  that 
he  once  served  a  few  weeks  under  “Jungle  Jim.”  Fred  puts  out 
a  personal  toy  mimeographed  paper  called  Shout  for  friends  and 
the  May,  1952,  issue  was  devoted  to  “Wyatt  Meets  Richardson.” 


Thoughts  On  Being  Chewed  Out 


“Ye  Ed"  is  such 
A  Hornet  Soul; 

A  Downright  “Nut” 
On  W ord  Control ; 


His  Bluster  Buzz, 
On  Days  like  these. 
Makes  me  feel  Bad 
For  Sons  of  Bees! 


— Daniel  O’Connell 


Book  Ends 

Edwin  Strickland,  Birmingham  News,  and  Gene  Wortsman,  Birming¬ 
ham  Post-Herald,  friendly  competitors  in  crime  crusading,  have  combined 
their  talents  and  knowledge  to  collaborate  in  writing  “Phenix  City” 
(Vulcan  Press,  Birmingham),  a  hard-hitting  expose  of  “The  Wickedest 
City  in  America.”  .  .  .  David  H.  Beetle,  for  more  than  a  decade  a 
legislative  correspondent  for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  in  Albany,  is  author 
of  “The  New  York  Citizen”  (Elsevier  Press,  Houston),  a  study  of  the 
state  government.  .  .  .  Josephine  Lowman,  whose  “Why  Grow  Old” 
column  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  draws 
2,000,000  letters  yearly  from  readers  of  more  than  80  newspapers,  has 
published  a  new  book,  “Four  Weeks  to  Beauty.”  She  began  writing  her 
popular  pillar  20  years  ago  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  whose  editor,  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  wrote  the  syndicate  a  few  weeks  later  about  the  fabulous 
mail  drawn  by  Miss  Lowman.  His  suggestion  for  syndication  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  “This  experience  shows  me  how  truly  wonderful  newspaper 
people  are,”  she  says.  “Some  of  the  people  on  that  paper  had  been 
working  for  years,  hoping  for  syndication.  I  got  it  after  seven  weeks. 
But  no  one  was  resentful.  They  all  wished  me  the  best  and  were 
genuinely  glad.”  She  now  writes  from  a  big  home  in  Averill  Park  near 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Syndicate  secretaries  sort  her  big  mail  and  answer  most 
of  it  with  leaflets  she  has  prepared  for  many  situations.  For  mail  that 
needs  a  more  personal  touch,  she  has  a  secretary  in  Troy.  Jo  in  private 
life  is  the  wife  of  Shepard  Lowman  of  the  faculty  of  Rennsalaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Troy.  .  .  .  Miss  Edith  M.  Barber,  dean  of  food  editors 
and  formerly  on  the  New  York  Sun,  has  written  “The  Super  Market 
(Zook  Book.”  .  .  .  Irma  Canz,  wife  of  Milt  Miller,  labor  press  consultant 
and  once  sports  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  is  operating 
SportShelf,  which  does  a  worldwide  business  in  books  on  sports,  hobbies 
and  do-it-yourself  and  publishing  SportShelf  News  (10  Overlook  Terrace, 
New  York  33). 


Education  ISote 

The  Chapel  boys  no  classic  scholars  are, 

A  fact  they  don’t  seem  to  regret. 

They  can  sum  what  their  overtime  dollars  are. 

And  they  don’t  need  a  pony  for  “stet.” 

— Jack  Freeman 
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Why  publishers 

like  The  New  York  Times 

on  Microfilm 

It's  complete . .  .You  get  everything  that’s  published 
every  day  in  The  New  York  Times  Late  City  Edition. 

compact ...  A  whole  year’s  file  (36  reels)  takes  up  less 
space  than  an  ordinary  typewriter ! 

up-to-date ...  A  new  reel  is  produced  every  10  days,  and 
mailed  to  you  within  three  days  of  the  period  it  covers. 

convenient ...  No  heavy  volumes  to  lift  or  move.  Reels 
are  easy  to  handle  and  use. 


economical . . .  You  save  96%  of  the  storage  space 
required  for  newsprint  copies  . . .  and  you  save  all  the  cost 
of  binding,  repairing  and  replacing  them. 


never  “out  of  print". . .  The  reels  go  way  back  to  1851. 
You  can  get  them  for  any  year  or  series  of  years. 


At  the  low  price  of  $160  a  year  (outside  the  U.  S.  $164) 
your  subscription  for  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
will  pay  for  itself  quickly.  Why  let  another  week  go  by 
without  adopting  ...  or  further  investigating  . . .  this 
modern  way  of  keeping  the  news  on  file? 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 

229  West  JtSrd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Among  the  users: 

Associated  Press 
Atlanta  Journal 
Binghamton  Press 
Boston  Globe 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Coronet 
Detroit  News 
Durham  Herald 
Flint  Journal 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Post 


Look 

Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Star 
New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  J ournal- American 
New  York  World-Telegram 
and  The  Sun 
Newsweek 
Oakland  Tribune 
Pathfinder 


Providence  Journal 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch 

Rochester  Times  Union 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 

Time 

Toledo  Blade 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Youngsto^vn  Vindicator 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Guild  Won’t  Fight 
Firing  of  Commies 

Convention  Adopts  New  Policy 
Of  No  Resistance  to  Dismissals 


By  Jerry  t  alker 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  won’t  fight  to  keep  Com¬ 
munists  in  jobs  of  newspapers. 

That  policy  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  voice  vote  at  the 
22nd  annual  convention  of  the 
union  here  June  30.  It  has  a  limi¬ 
tation,  however.  The  shield  of 
legal  protection  will  be  extended 
to  dismissed  employees  unless 
they  have  admitted  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  or  have 
been  proven  to  be  members  of 
the  conspiracy. 

The  declaration,  drafted  by 
the  collective  bargaining  com¬ 
mittee  to  implement  a  statement 
of  policy  adopted  at  last  year’s 
Los  Angeles  convention,  was  put 
to  a  vote  as  “a  matter  of  special 
urgency”  by  President  Joseph 
Collis,  after  commenting  on  the 
news  reports  from  Washington 
concerning  Winston  Burdett’s 
naming  of  one-time  newspaper 
associates  in  Communist  activi¬ 
ty. 

No  Change  in  Clau'-e 

The  Guild,  in  effect,  held  that 
no  change  is  necessary  in  the 
Hey  wood  Broun  Clause  of  its 
constitution  because  it  holds 
that  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  not  following  a  poli¬ 
tical  conviction  but  are  engaged 
in  conspiracy  against  freedom. 
The  Broun  Clause  forbids  denial 
of  eligibility  of  anyone  because 
of  what  he  thinks  or  writes. 

After  the  careful  wording  of 
the  declaration  had  been  ex¬ 
plained  by  Rollin  Everett,  St. 
Louis,  the  delegates  made  only 
one  change — to  make  the  policy 
apply  to  the  Communist  Party 
rather  than  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  Can¬ 
adians  pointed  out  that  Com¬ 
munists  work  under  a  different 
political  label  in  Canada  and 
membership  in  that  party  is  not 
illegal. 


The  declaration  a.s  adopted 
reads : 

“We  recommend  that  the 
ANG  and  its  locals  need  not 
resist  the  dismissal  of  any  em¬ 
ploye  who  has  admitted  in  an 
open  hearing  by  a  competent 
govemmental  agency  or  a  court 
of  competent  juri.'-diction  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
muni.st  Party  within  the  six- 
month  period  preceding  his  dis¬ 
missal. 

“We  also  recommend  that  the 
ANG  and  its  locals  need  not 
resist  the  dismissal  of  any  em¬ 
ploye  who  has  been  finally  ad¬ 
judged  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Par¬ 
ty  within  the  six-month  period 
preceding  his  di.smissal.” 

Guild  leaders  said  the  de¬ 
claration  embraced  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  protesting  dis¬ 
missal  of  employes  who  invoke 
the  Fifth  Amendment  and  re¬ 
main  silent  on  whether  they 
have  been  or  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party.  There¬ 
fore,  they  implied,  the  newly- 
proclaimed  policy  would  not  al¬ 
ter  the  Guild’s  position  in  pro¬ 
secuting  the  Polumbaum  ca.se 
now  in  court.  This  involves  dis¬ 
missal  of  an  employe  by  the 
United  Press  after  he  decline<l 
to  testify  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee. 

In  committee  the  phrase 
“need  not  resist”  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  stronger 
“should  not  resist”  to  comply 
with  the  wi.shes  of  Canadian 
members. 

Full  Protection  Seen 

Mr.  Everett  said  the  declara¬ 
tion  provides  a  guide  to  every 
local  and  sustains  the  principle 
of  full  protection  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights.  Ten  years  ago,  he 
said,  there  may  have  been  some 


GREATER  FREEDOM  for  western  newsmen  to  travel  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  advocated  by  New  York's  Governor  Averell  Harriman, 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  in  address  to  the  Guild  Convention 
at  Albany.  Seated,  ANG  President  Joseph  Collis;  in  background,  a 
portrait  of  guild’s  founder,  the  late  Heywood  Broun. 


misguided  people  in  the  business 
but  since  the  conspiracy  trials 
put  the  Communi.st  Party  in 
its  true  light  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  anyone  in  the  Guild 
conscientiously  asking  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  keep  a  party  member 
in  his  job. 

“If  anyone  wants  to  exercise 
his  right  to  be  a  part  of  the 
conspiracy,”  Mr.  Everett  ar¬ 
gued,  “then  let  him  .seek  em¬ 
ployment  from  those  who  agree 
with  him.” 

Harry  Raymond,  covering  the 
convention  for  the  Daily  Work¬ 
er  thought  he  heard  a  negative 
voice  or  two  when  the  (|ues- 
tion  was  first  put.  Mr.  Collis 
asked  the  convention  to  make 
it  unanimous  and  no  dissent¬ 
ing  voice  was  heard. 

In  the  first  controversial 
matter  before  the  convention — 
a  que.stion  of  raising  funds  to 
support  a  vigorous  organizing 
d  r  i  V  e — Secretary-Treasurer 
William  J.  Farson  appeared  to 
show  strength  in  his  opposition 
to  re-election  of  Ralph  B.  No¬ 
vak  as  executive  vicepresident. 
The  roll  call  resulted  in  a  vote 
of  219  to  156  against  a  plan  to 
divert  more  money  from  per 
capita  dues. 

The  proposal  came  from  the 
organizing  committee.  The  op¬ 
ponents,  including  the  New 


York  Delegation  of  80,  ap¬ 
peared  to  favor  a  higher  direct 
as.sessment  to  finance  the  cam¬ 
paign.  All  were  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Guild  must  move 
quickly  to  head  off  organizing 
efforts  by  other  unions. 

A  showdown  in  the  political 
battle  between  the  Farson  and 
Novak  forces  was  due  on  Fri¬ 
day.  One  caucus  sounded  out 
reaction  to  a  ticket  on  which 
William  Farson  would  seek 
the  executive  vicepresidency 
while  Joseph  Rosenthal  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Iwo  Jima  flag¬ 
raising  photographer,  ran  for 
secretary-treasurer.  The  Cleve¬ 
land  delegation  proposed  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  executive  veepee 
office  and  establishment  of  an 
all-powerful  full-time  paid  presi¬ 
dency. 

Collis  Critical  of  Industry 

In  doubled-fist  language, 
ANG  President  Joseph  Collis, 
an  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Ban-e  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
cord,  punched  away  at  industry 
practices  which  he  believes  call 
for  vigorous  union  counterat¬ 
tack. 

His  presidential  address  con¬ 
tained  charges  of  chicanery  and 
doublecross  in  the  folding  of  two 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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CBS  Newsman  Names  Commies 
Formerly  With  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Burdett  Cites  13;  Grutzner 
Denies  Strike  Was  Red-Led 

Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Burdett  disclosed 


a  party  member  and  employee 
of  Guild  in  New  York  City. 

Questioned  about  Sam  Weiss- 
man,  the  CBS  commentator  said 
his  Weissman  was  on  the  New  York 


had  expected  and  he  quit.  Com¬ 
mittee  counsel  developed  the 
fact  the  Einhorns  and  the 
Grutzner  have  dined  at  the 
homes  of  each  other  in  recent 
years,  but  the  witness  hotly  re¬ 
sented  the  implication.  “It’s 
like  after  you  have  polio,”  he 
said.  “No  Communist  can  af¬ 
fect  me  any  more.” 

Of  the  many  people  named 
by  Burdett  as  party  members, 
Grutzner  said  he  could  identify 


New  York  Times  Reporter 
Charles  Grutzner,  one  of  13  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  by  CBS  News 
Commentator  Winston  Burdett 


background  of  Red  espionage 
throughout  Europe  as  an  un¬ 
paid  roving  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle — an  assignment 


Times  but  not  in  the  editorial 
department.  His  “impression” 
was  that  the  man  was  a  Com¬ 
munist,  but  he  stated  it  as  fact 


only  two,  positively,  as  com¬ 
munists:  Einhom,  and  Gladys 
Bentley.  At  various  times  they 
served  as  party  organizers,  he 


as  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Communist  unit  years 
ago,  denied  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  the  Com- 


he  took  to  assist  the  Commu¬ 
nists  but,  he  assured  the  com¬ 
mittee,  without  the  newspaper 
having  any  inkling  of  the  setup. 


that  the  man’s  wife  was  a  party 
member.  (Mr.  Weissman  told  E 
&  P  he  had  no  comment  at  this 
time'.) 


said. 

The  witness  said  his  difficulty 
springs  from  the  problem  of 
remembering  exactly  what 


munists  inspired  the  strike 
which  killed  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Grutzner  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Internal  Security  com¬ 
mittee  following  Mr.  Burdett’s 
testimony  that  labor  union  ac¬ 
tivity  and  Communism  came  as 
partners  to  the  Eagle  during 
the  ’30s. 

A  “cooperative  witness”  for 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Grutzner 
said  the  Communists  and  other 
groups  sent  volunteer  workers 
to  help  the  recent  Eagle  sti'ikers 
with  such  chores  as  distiibuting 
leaflets,  but  he  assured: 

“They  (the  communists) 
didn’t  run  the  strike.” 


He  broke  with  CP  in  1941  and 
in  1951  revealed  his  background 
to  CBS.  Then  he  went  to  FBI 
and  unfolded  the  story.  He  came 
to  Senate  Committee  as  a  volun¬ 
teer. 

Mr.  Burdett  told  the  Senators 
he  joined  the  Communist  Party 
out  of  emotion  and  received  no 
indoctrination  until  after  he  be¬ 
came  a  card-holder.  He  said  Al- 
vah  Bessie,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  later  a  Hollywood 
movie  writer,  was  one  of  those 
who  steered  him  to  CP.  Another 
named  was  Joe  North  who,  the 
witness  said,  was  a  Daily  Work¬ 
er  staff  member. 


Doretta  Tarmon  was  cata¬ 
loged  a  Communist. 

Peter  Christopher  Rhodes,  a 
United  Press  correspondent  in 
Stockholm  in  1940,  was  describ¬ 
ed  as  an  active  sympathizer 
with  Communism  and  a  partisan 
of  commie  causes. 

Witnesses  who  preceded  and 
followed  Mr.  Grutzner  invoked 
the  Fifth  Amendment  for  the 
most  part,  defying  committee 
counsel  Julian  Sourwine’s  warn¬ 
ing  that  they  were  exceeding 
the  protective  bounds  of  the 
constitution,  and  Senator  East¬ 
land’s  caution  that  he  would 
ask  their  citation  for  contempt. 


meetings  he  attended  with  cer¬ 
tain  persons  as  far  back  as  15 
years  ago  and  he  didn’t  want 
to  confuse  those  he  met  only 
at  Guild  meetings  with  those 
he  ran  into  at  Communist  con¬ 
claves. 

He  admitted  two  aliases: 
Chick  Garrett,  his  by-line  on  a 
small  paper  when  he  wrote 
news  and  sports  and  used  his 
own  name  on  the  former;  and 
Charles  Garrett,  his  name  in 
Communism.  He  was  told 
everybody  uses  a  fake  name  for 
record  purposes,  a  safeguard 
against  job  loss. 

Asked  by  committee  counsel: 


“Did  they  initiate  it?”  Sena¬ 
tor  Olin  Johnston  asked. 

“I  think  the  publisher  did.” 
Grutzner  shot  back. 

Asked  to  identify  persons  who 
were  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Communist  unit  during 
his  time  there,  Mr.  Burdett 
had  listed: 

Mr.  Grutzner;  Nat  Einborn; 
Victor  Weingarten ;  Violet 
Brown,  w'ho  later  married  Wein¬ 
garten;  Charles  Lewis;  Hyman 
Charniak;  Herbert  Cohn;  Mel¬ 
vin  Barnett;  David  Gordon ;  Gla- 


In  addition  to  the  12  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  staffers  whom  he 
identified  as  card-holders,  Bur¬ 
dett  responded  to  questions  as 
to  other  associates  of  the  CP 
days. 

He  knew  Ames  Landman  in 
the  30’s  as  a  New  York  City 
newspaper  reporter  and  active 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
member.  His  recollection  w’as 
that  I.andman  was  a  party 
member. 

Monroe  Stern  was  identified 
as  another  Guild  member  and 


That  was  true  of  Victor 
Weingarten,  a  former  Eagle 
reporter,  who  refused  to  discuss 
his  affiliations  prior  to  1940, 
and  then  fell  back  on  the  Fifth 
Amendment  also  on  questions 
covering  later  years.  Weingarten 
paused  in  his  repetitious  asser¬ 
tion  of  right  to  describe  him¬ 
self  “as  an  honest  and  patri¬ 
otic  citizen  who  never  has  or 
never  will  do  anything  to  hurt 
my  country.” 

Grutzner  described  an  almost 
casual  entrance  into  the  Com- 


“Where  is  Melvin  Barnett 
now?”  Grutzner  somewhat  nerv¬ 
ously  gave  the  very  literal  ans¬ 
wer:  “He’s  probably  home  get¬ 
ting  dressed  to  go  to  his  job 
in  the  Times.” 

He  recalled  attending  meet¬ 
ings  with  Barnett  but  couldn’t 
recall  whether  they  were  CP, 
union,  or  some  other  gather¬ 
ings.  He  told  the  committee  he 
had  talked  with  Barnett  follow¬ 
ing  a  subpoenaed  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  the  committee 
que.stioned  him  in  executive 


dys  Bentley;  Larry  (perhaps 
Leonard)  Adler,  and  Lyle  Dow¬ 
ling. 


New'  York  newspaperman. 
Stern’s  attitude  convinced  him, 
Burdett  .said,  that  he  was  a 
Communist;  a  conclusion  reach¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  Stern’s  work 


munist  Party  beginning  with 
invitations  extended  to  him  in 
1936  when  he  was  in  the 
Eagle’s  bureau  in  Queens.  He 
covered  many  meetings  includ- 


session.  Barnett’s  name  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  question¬ 
ing.  So,  he  said,  he  told  Bar¬ 
nett  what  had  happened;  also 
told  him  that  in  his  own  ca.se 
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for  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  and 
some  comments  passed  at  a  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  luncheon. 
(Stern  took  the  stand  later  and 
denied  past  or  present  member¬ 
ship  in  CP.  He  said  he  was 


ing  those  which  discussed  prob¬ 
lems  of  housing  and  of  racial 
discrimination  and  met  people 
who  pictured  the  party  as  one 
dedicated  to  worthwhile  causes. 

When  he  was  transferred  to 


he  had  revealed  his  background 
to  New  York  Times  executives 
long  before  the  subpoena  was 
served.  He  suggested  Barnett 
do  the  same  thing  if  there  was 
any  basis  for  linking  his  name 
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had  attended  any  gathering 
with  knowledge  that  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  was  “wholly”  Communist ) 

Milton  Kaufman,  described  as 
a  top  official  of  the  Guild  in 
New  York  City,  was  labeled  by 
the  witness  as  a  Communist  who 
regularly  attended  party  meet¬ 
ings. 

John  Francis  Ryan,  also  a 
Guild  officer,  was  similarly  tag¬ 
ged. 

Gladys  Kopf  was  described  as 


Nat  Einhorn  solicited  his  mem¬ 
bership,  pointing  out  that  his 
city  room  associates  were  well 
represented  in  CP.  Grutzner 
said  he  joined,  paid  dues, 
doesn’t  recall  taking  an  oath, 
but  missed  so  many  meetings 
he  was  “nagged  for  not  being 
a  good  Communist. 

In  1940,  his  cumulative  ex¬ 
periences  had  convinced  him 
that  the  party  was  not  as 
democratically  operated  as  he 


As  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
ideology,  Grutzner  said:  “My 
membership  was  never  the  dedi¬ 
cated,  emotional  type.  I  could 
take  it  or  leave  it — and  I  did 
leave  it.  My  membership  was 
a  practical  thing.  I  covered 
many  types  of  meetings.” 

It  was  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  that  the  Pentagon  re¬ 
quested  the  Times  to  withdraw 
Grutzner  from  Korea  following 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Gray  Market  Might  Arouse 
General  Newsprint  Price  Rise 

and  Executive  Editor  Pete 


Slocum  Tells  ICMA  Increase  Would 
Cost  Industry  S30M  Annually 


Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

A  warning  that  there  is  not 
an  abundance  of  newsprint  was 
given  by  Richard  Slocum, 
ANPA  president,  in  addressing 
the  ICMA  June  28. 

A  gray  market  demand  might 
bring  newsprint  price  increases 
which  would  cost  the  newspaper 
industry  as  much  as  $30,000,000 
annually,  he  said. 

Anyone  who  is  paying  more 
than  the  standard  price  for 
newsprint  is  tempting  a  total 
price  increase,  Mr.  Slocum  ex¬ 
plained. 

That  is  vastly  different  from 
paying  a  little  bit  more  for  a 
little  more  newsprint,  the 
ANPA  president  said.  But  it 
could  indicate  to  producers  a 
willingness  to  pay  more. 

And  while  all  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  contacted  say  they  will 
not  raise  prices,  none  promise 
liot  to  raise  if  a  competitor 
posts  advances,  Mr.  Slocum 
said. 

Total  costs  remain  a  major 
problem,  but  progress  is  to  be 
expected,  Mr.  Slocum  said.  Re¬ 
search  promises  to  bring  auto¬ 
matic  mailing  equipment  one 
of  these  days,  he  reported. 

Slocum  Praised 

Russ  Stewart,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Sun-Timea,  com¬ 
mended  Mr.  Slocum  on  his 
forthright  presentation  of  the 
newsprint  situation  at  the  last 
ANPA  meeting. 

Mr.  Stewart  expressed  the 
belief  newsprint  prices  would 
now  be  above  the  $130  level  if 
Mr.  Slocum  had  not  taken  a 
courageous  stand  at  the  time. 

Cold  appraisal  ultimately  will 
show  the  death  of  20  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  past  year  as  shown 
in  E  &  P  Year  Book  and  of 
some  725  newspaper  failures  or 
mergers  since  1929  wasn’t  sole¬ 
ly  due  to  the  squeeze  of  unions, 
the  avarice  of  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers,  radio,  TV  or  any 
other  stock  allegations,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“If  we  of  the  newspaper 
profession  are  to  succeed  we 
must  free  ourselves  and  our 
minds  from  the  chains  of  out¬ 
moded  ideas.  We’ve  got  to 


shake  off  the  lethargy  which 
for  too  long  has  handicapped 
our  thinking.  We  need  new 
ideas,  and,  more  importantly, 
alert  newspaper  executives  with 
open  minds  to  accept  these 
new  ideas.” 

The  change  to  narrower  col¬ 
umns  which  saved  the  Sun- 
Timea  $50,000  a  year  was  made 
despite  a  showing  of  90%  op¬ 
position  from  mechanical  super¬ 
intendents  at  the  1951  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Stodgy  Minds 

A  transcript  of  that  conven¬ 
tion’s  proceedings  comprise  an 
indictment  of  the  stodgy  minds 
of  American  newspapermen,  he 
charged. 

Changes  today  require  cir¬ 
culator  planning  to  meet  the 
suburban  move,  new  home  de¬ 
livery  problems  and  the  home- 
to-plant  direct  transportation 
development  by  auto  which 
means  workers  are  never  really 
exposed  to  a  newspaper  stand, 
he  added. 

Sun-Times  moves,  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  said,  have  included  deliber¬ 
ately  cutting  off  36,000  uneco¬ 
nomic  circulation  and  replace¬ 
ment  with  more  profitable  cir¬ 
culation.  Circulator  Lou  Speer 


Akers  cooperate  to  cut  down 
costly  replates  and  in  revamp¬ 
ing  edition  schedule,  he  advised. 
Rates  have  been  raised  and  on 
mail  subscriptions  are  twice 
that  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
he  reported.  Decisions  of  this 
kind  are  keeping  the  Sun-Times 
healthy,  he  declared. 

“In  the  next  10  years  we  are 
going  to  see  the  greatest 
changes  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  this  country  has  ever 
known,”  Mr.  Stewart  said.  “Will 
your  newspaper  accept  and 
profit  by  these  new  and  tech¬ 
nological  developments  ?  Or  will 
your  newspaper  be  among  the 
laggards  in  discarding  archaic 
production  procedures  and  ac¬ 
cepting  these  new  time-saving, 
labor  saving  photographic  and 
electronic  principles  of  modern 
newspaper  production  ?  ” 

A  move  to  combine  the  efforts 
of  all  major  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  into  a  single  team  per¬ 
forming  unitedly  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  industry  gained  rapid 
momentum  in  convention  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  plan  was  developed  in 
panel  sessions  and  advanced  to 
the  convention  floor  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  by  L.  W.  McFetridge. 

Shorr  President 

Morris  Shorr,  Woonaocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Walter  Arnoff,  Detroit 
Times,  and  George  Hicks,  Pitta- 
burgh  Poat-Gazette,  advanced 
to  first  and  second  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  respectively. 


L.  W.  McFETRIDGE,  left,  ICMA  treasurer;  Jack  Estes,  ICMA  secretary- 
manager,  and  Charles  W.  Staab.  president,  at  opening  directors 
meeting.  Sun  Valley. 
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James  Rankin,  Capper  Publi¬ 
cations,  Topeka,  Kas.,  a  candi¬ 
date  on  two  previous  occasions, 
was  elected  third  vicep  resident. 
Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  withdrew  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Rankin  and  the  Kansan 
was  unopposed. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulaa 
World  and  Tribune  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  by  acclama¬ 
tion. 

The  new  directors  at  large 
elected  are  Stowell  Abbott, 
Boise  Idaho  Statesmen,  for 
three  years ;  and  Ivan  Sundberg, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  two  years. 

St  abb  Strikes  Again 
In  the  president’s  address, 
Mr.  Staab  reiterated  his  ex¬ 
pressed  view  that  editorial 
product  alone  will  not  make  a 
newspaper. 

Written  standard  practices, 
a  freshening  of  the  studies  un¬ 
dertaken  in  area  and  section 
meetings,  and  a  re-examination 
of  circulation  needs  were  among 
the  goals  advocated. 

“We  took  vigorous  issue  with 
the  esteemed  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-J  our- 
nal  and  Times,  together  with 
his  managing  editor,  who  has 
been  making  academic  and  trade 
speeches  around  the  country,” 
Mr.  Staab  said  in  his  report 
of  the  year’s  activities. 

“These  talks  indulge  in  sanc¬ 
timonious  pontification  leaving 
the  impression  that  all  one 
needs  to  make  a  newspaper 
successful  is  a  superior  edi¬ 
torial  product. 

“I  will  not  dwell  overly  long 
on  this  particular  subject  be¬ 
cause  my  viewpoint  is  exactly 
as  I  expressed  it  in  the  Bulletin 
and  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 
But  I  would  like  to  offer  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  Let’s  drop  the  word 
‘gimmick’  from  our  circulation 
vocabulary. 

“  ‘Gimmick’  has  an  ugly  con¬ 
notation.  It  refers  to  any  trick, 
unethical  or  dishonest  device  by 
which  a  grifter  in  a  carnival 
sideshow  manipulates  a  gam¬ 
bling  device  to  keep  the  yokels 
from  winning  any  prizes.  News¬ 
papers  do  not  use  gimmicks. 
They  use  inducements.  Let’s 
emulate  the  ABC  and  call  the 
various  methods  by  which  we 
induce  readership — inducements. 
And  to  Mr.  Ethridge  and  other 
monopoly  publishers  and  their 
staff,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
they  leaven  their  criticism  of 
other  less  fortunate  papers  with 
a  liberal  portion  of  humility.” 

Questions  Offered 
Mr.  Staab  listed  these  points 
he  had  stressed  during  his  al- 
most-complete  record  of  attend- 
i  ing  sectional  meetings; 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Amon  G.  Carter  Dead  at  75: 
Fort  Worth’s  No.  1  Booster 


Fabulous  Career — from  Sandwich 
Butcher  to  Publisher,  Oilman 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Amon  Giles  Carter,  Fort  Worth’s  famous  No.  1  Citizen  died 
June  23  in  the  diamond  anniversary  year  of  his  life.  His  7.5 
years  of  rise  from  humble  birth  to  influence  and  wealth  provide 

a  typical  rags-to-riches  biography  of  a  self-made  man. _ 

Funeral  service.s  were  con¬ 


ducted  June  25  at  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  while  most  of 
the  city’s  business  activity 
ceased  out  of  respect  for  its 
greatest  booster. 


Worth  and  the  Southwest  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  40  years.  Through 
his  initiative,  industry,  and  in¬ 
defatigable  energy  he  has 
achieved  a  place  of  distinguished 


The  publisher  of  the  Fort  leader.ship,  not  only  in  the  state 
Worth  Star-Telegram  —  board  hut  in  the  nation. 

He  has  been  a  dynamic  part 
of  every  phase  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Texas.  As  president 


chairman  of  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which  includes 
radio-television  interests 


—had  been  in  ill  health  since  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
suffering  a  heart  attack  two  Star-Telegram  and  founder  of 
years  ago.  He  was  under  WBAP,  the  largest  radio  sta- 
doctor’s  care  while  attending  tion  in  the  Southwest,  he  has 
the  last  April  convention  of  faithfully  led  and  served  public 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  interests. 


lishers  Association  in  New 
York. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Meacham  Carter; 
son,  Amon  Carter  Jr.,  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Lee  John.son 
III.  Their  mother  is  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ton  Carter  of  Fort  Worth. 
Other  survivors  are  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Addie  Brooks,  Covington, 
Ky.;  three  half  brothers,  Roy 
E.  Carter,  Kermit;  Grady  Car¬ 
ter,  San  Antonio,  and  Ralph 
Carter,  Houston,  and  five  grand¬ 
children.  Mrs.  Hugo  Speck,  a 
daughter  of  his  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Zetta  Thomas  Carter,  now 
of  Chicago,  died  in  Dallas  Sept. 
1,  1952. 

Titles  and  Honors 

Titles  and  honors  flocked  to 
Amon  Carter  as  thick  and  fat 
as  Texas  cattle  on  a  rich  Texas 
range. 


Foresight  and  Industry 
“His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
advancement  of  the  great  petro¬ 
leum  and  aviation  industries  are 
every  day  writing  new’  pages  in 
the  economic  history  of  his  city 
and  state.  His  foresight  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  given  concrete 
form  in  many  of  the  great  build¬ 
ings  that  make  up  the  Fort 
Worth  skyline  .  .  . 

“Because  of  the  above 
achievements,  because  of  the 
great  treasures  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  because  of  his  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit,  because  of  his 
integrity  and  his  devotion  to 
the  youth  of  this  generation, 
because  of  his  true  American¬ 
ism  and  because  he  has  never 
faltered  in  his  belief  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  democracy,  and  in  hu¬ 
manity,  because  truth,  justice 
„  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  and  honor,  those  elemental  vir- 

nowTi  as  o  one  Carter  of  have  had  such  significance 

in  his  life,  Texas  Christian 
University  confers  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,” 


Cartersville,  he  was  announced 
as  General  Carter  when  he 
showed  up  resplendent  in  a 
correspondent’s  uniform  at  the 
British  War  Office  in  London  in 
World  War  11.  A  secretary 
there  just  naturally  assumed  he 


Carter  Airfield 
In  1950,  ground  was  broken 
was  a  general  because  his  ap-  for  the  Amon  Carter  Adminis- 
pearance  was  so  imposing.  tration  Building  and  Airfield  at 

He  became  Doctor  Carter  in  the  $12,000,000  Greater  Fort 
1942,  when  Texas  Christian  Uni-  Worth  International  Airport, 
versity  conferred  upon  him  the  one  of  the  top  20  in  the  world, 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  for  which  Mr.  Carter  and  his 
Ijaws.  The  citation  read:  newspaper  campaigned  for 

“In  the  noble  succession  of  big  many  years.  The  airport  was 
•men  in  a  land  of  big  opportunity  opened  in  1953  with  Mr.  Carter 
■stands  Amon  G.  Carter,  whose  as  president  of  the  Fort  W’orth 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  Air  Terminal,  which  operates 
progress  and  development  of  Ft.  the  great  aviation  center. 


The  $1,250,000  football  sta¬ 
dium  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  was  dedicated  and 
named  for  Mr.  Carter  in  1951. 
Mr.  Carter  had  headed  the  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  which 
raised  funds  for  the  vast 
stadium. 

For  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  the  redoubtable  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Fort  Worth  booster 
served  as  president  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Club  and  Building  Cor¬ 
poration.  An  appreciation  din¬ 
ner  the  club  gave  for  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  in  1939  assumed  national 
proportions. 

National  Tribute 

Business  and  government 
chieftains  of  the  nation  joined 
in  person  and  by  telegram  with 
(iOO  Fort  Worth  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  in  paying  tribute  to  “The 
Friendliest  Citizen  of  The 
Friendliest  City.”  Messages 
from  more  than  400  persons, 
including  then  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Vice  President  Garner  and 
Postmaster  General  Farley 
were  read. 

The  affair  was  climaxed  when 
a  full-length  oil  painting  of  Mr. 
Carter  was  unveiled  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  club.  Seymour 
Stone,  artist  who  painted  the 
picture,  was  there  and  Paul 
Whiteman,  orchestra  leader, 
was  toastmaster.  The  publisher 
was  described  as  a  one-man 
supplementary  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  city  builder,  a 
friend. 

In  1926,  when  Mr.  Carter 
climaxed  the  drive  for  building 
the  club’s  12-story  home,  the 
club  voted  to  purchase  his 
portrait.  Speakers  explained 
that  13  years  intervened  before 
they  could  get  him  to  be  still 
long  enough  to  pose  for  a 
portrait. 

He  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  developers  of  the  Frontier 
Centennial  in  Fort  Worth  in 
1936  and  the  Frontier  Fiesta 
in  1937  and  1938. 

“Civic  patriots  from  other 
places  have  studied  Amon’s 
methods  of  boosting  and  glori¬ 
fying  Fort  Worth  and  West 
Texas,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  imitate  him,”  •wrote 
Alva  Johnston  in  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  in  1938. 

The  Grand  Host 

Celebrities  the  world  over 
have  been  entertained  at  Shady 
Oak  Farm,  the  famous  Carter 
ranch  near  Fort  Worth,  and 


Amon  Giles  Carter 

have  been  remembered  with 
Stetson  western-type  hats,  100- 
pound  watermelons,  smoked 
turkeys,  paper-shelled  pecans, 
pink-meated  grapefruit  and 
carved  leather  belts  with  rubies 
from  the  big-hearted  owner. 
Only  Presidents  were  remem¬ 
bered  with  carved  leather  belts 
with  diamonds  from  Shady 
Oak’s  vast  store  of  curios  of 
Fort  Worth,  “Where  The  West 
Begins.” 

Years  ago,  when  his  uncer¬ 
tain  venture  into  publication  of 
the  newspaper  which  later  be¬ 
came  the  Star-Telegram  had 
crystallized  into  fairly  solid 
succe.ss,  Amon  Carter  remarked 
to  one  of  his  long-time  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  enterprise: 

“Businesses  have  succeeded 
where  the  men  who  started 
them  had  experience  but  little 
capital.  Businesses  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  where  their  owners  had 
ample  capital  but  little  experi¬ 
ence.  We  started  with  neither, 
but  we  have  done  reasonably 
well.” 

Pre-eminently  and  primarily, 
Mr.  Carter  was  a  builder.  This 
bent  he  applied  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  energy  and  persistence 
to  the  building  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  building  of  Fort 
Worth,  and  the  building  of 
West  Texas.  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  newspaper  was  its  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  expansion 
and  its  movement  into  such 
allied  fields  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  as  opportunity  offered. 

Persistence  Paid  Off 

The  facet  of  his  character 
which  had  as  much  as  anything 
to  do  with  his  success  in  this 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Silliman  Evans  Dies  at  61; 
He  Rebuilt  The  Tennessean 


Attends  Funeral  of  Amon  Carter 
And  Suffers  Fatal  Heart  Attack 


ident  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 


the  Canal  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  with  which  it  was 
arranging  a  loan. 

These  in  turn  w’ere  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  RFC — which 
had  a  policy  against  owning 
or  lending  to  newspapers — by 
Paul  M.  Davis,  president  of 


tions,”  he  advanced  through  First  American  National 

a  series  of  expansions,  merg-  bank  of  Nashville.  The  ,bank 


/^IIU  ”^.^-”nd  sales  to  the  position  already  held  $210,000  worth  of 

Nashville.  Tenn.  of  assistant  to  the  president  ^l'®  bomls.  The  remaining 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  since  American  Airways,  the  pre-  3"  ^ad  am^ng^’flmb^J 

J3/,  died  during  the  night  of  June  26-2<  in  his  room  at  the  During  the  earlv  part  of  his  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 


Fort  Worth  Club  a  few  hours  after  he  had  attended  the  funeral  airlines  career  he  also  served  inve.stors. 


of  his  old  friend,  Amon  G.  Carter,  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  Evans,  61,  had  suffered 
a  heart  attack  while  in  New 
York  last  .\pril  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation — where  Mr.  Carter 
also  hail  undergone  doctors 
care — yet  he  went  to  Fort 
Worth  against  his  physician’s 
advice.  The  careers  of  the  two 
publishers  had  been  closely 
aligned. 

Present  with  him  in  Fort 
Worth  were  his  sons,  Silliman 
Evans  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  and  Amon  Carter 
Evans.  The  body  was  brought 
here  on  a  chartered  plane  and 
services  were  conducted  June 
29  at  Brentwood  Methodist 
Church. 

Survivors  in  addition  to  his 
two  sons  include  his  widow,  the 
former  Miss  Lucile  McCrea  of  Silliman  Evans 

Cisco,  Texas;  a  granddaughter,  .  ,  - 


as  president  of  a  radio  station 
at  Fort  Worth. 

Engineered  FDR  Deal 


Davis  and  the  First  Amer¬ 
ican  National  bank  thus  gained 
effective  control  of  the  bonds. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Evans  learned 


Despite  the  climb  he  had  that  the  newspaper  was  for 
made  in  less  than  five  years  in  sale  and  made  a  number  of 
the  aviation  industry,  he  re-  <iuiet,  exploratory  trips  to 
signed  in  1933  to  become  fourth  Nashville,  sitting  around  in 
assistant  postmaster  general —  hotel  lobbies,  walking  the 
a  position  offered  to  him  in  streets,  and  sizing  up  the 
recognition  of  his  role  in  the  newspaper’s  potential. 

nomination  of  the  Roosevelt-  „  n  .  -  _ 

Garner  ticket  the  year  before.  f®’’  «850,000 

Assisting  Ren.  Sam  Rayburn  Finally  satisfied  that  the 
of  Texas  in  managing  the  newspaper  could  be  made  into 
Gamer  presidential  campaign  ®  potent  and  paying  journal 
that  year,  he  helped  engineer  °nce  more,  he  then  convinced 
the  agreement  that  threw  Gar-  Paul  Davis  that  he  was  the 
ner’s  support  to  Roosevelt  on  nian  who  could  give  it  the 
the  crucial  fourth  ballot  at  Chi-  transfusion  it  needed. 


cago  in  return  for  the  second 
spot  on  the  national  ticket. 

Subsequently  he  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  Democratic  Chair¬ 
man  James  A.  Farley  in  the 


Acting  as  Mr.  Evan’s  agent, 
Davis  proceeded  to  buy  up  the 
outstanding  bonds  not  held  by 
himself  or  by  the  bank. 

A  bold  and  complicated  plan 


Janet  Lynn  Evans  both  of  listed  of  ^oin^  to  the  train  party’s  national  head(|uarters  of  refinancing  —  giving  Mr. 
Nashville-  a  sister,  Mrs.  T.  Ed-  day  and  finding  out  who  during  the  successful  Roosevelt-  Evans  control  of  the  prop- 


gar  Neal  of  Tyler,  Texas,  and  a  came  in  ana  went  oui.  1  aiso 
brother,  Henry  Moore  Evans  of  went  to  the  Pittman  Hotel,  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  transient  boarding  house 

in  town,  to  find  out  who  was 
mister  s  Son  registered  ” 

The  son  of  a  circuit-riding  Rv  thp  time  voune  Silliman 


came  in  and  went  out.  1  also  Garner  election  campaign.  erty — was  then  worked  out. 

went  to  the  Pittman  Hotel,  the  After  one  year  in  the  post  On  Jan.  7,  1937,  the  assets 
only  transient  boarding  house  office  department,  he  became  and  good  will  of  Thy  Tennes- 
in  town,  to  find  out  who  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Casu-  scan  newspapers — morning  and 
registered.”  alty  Company,  of  Baltimore,  afternoon — were  put  up  for  sale 

By  the  time  young  Silliman  and  proceeded  to  guide  it  from  at  a  public  auction  on  the  fed- 


Methodist  minister,  Mr.  Evans  ^^s  ready  for  high  school,  the  the  ragged  edge  of  collapse  eral  courthouse  steps. 

was  born  in  Joshua,  Texas,  family  was  in  Fort  Worth.'  He  back  to  a  strong  position  as  one  Again  acting  as  Mr.  Evans’ 

April  2,  1894.  entered  prep  school  at  Poly-  of  the  nation’s  leading  insur-  agent,  Davis  bid  $850,000.  There 


April  2,  1894.  entered  prep  1 

His  maternal  grandfather,  technic  College. 
Abraham  Silliman,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  distinguished  Connecti-  Peripatetr 

cut  family  who  had  come  to  He  got  a  job 


Peripatetic  Reporter 


ance  firms.  In  this  endeavor  he  were  no  other  bids. 

worked  closely  with  Jesse  H.  The  paper  had  been  losing 

Jones,  then  head  of  the  Recon-  money  steadily.  It  was  being 


cut  family  who  had  come  to  He  got  a  job  as  reporter  on  struction  Finance  Corporation.  published  in  a  building  on 

Texas  with  Stephen  Austin  and  the  Fort  Worth  Record  at  $12.50  “Silliman  sort  of  lost  interest  Fourth  avenue,  N.,  that  was 

who  organized  the  first  Masonic  a  week  but  his  father  didn’t  like  jn  Maryland  Casualty  when  antiquated  and  unsuited  to  a 

lodge  in  the  state.  it  because  the  paper  was  “too  things  got  straightened  out,”  an  newspaper,  and  its  equipment 

It  was  from  the  Silliman  wet.”  So  the  minister  invested  official  of  that  firm  recalled,  was  long  past  retirement  age. 

family  that  he  got  his  unu.sual  $500  in  a  “dry”  paper  being  “The  challenge  was  gone,  and  u  01  1  •  -  r> 

first  name.  His  mother  told  started  in  Waco  and  placed  his  hg  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  "lack  in  45  Days 

him:  son  there  as  managing  editor.  ^^5;^  love _ newspapering.”  Within  45  days,  Mr.  Evans 

“You  have  no  other  name  ex-  After  a  short  time  Silliman  •  n  1,  «  operation  in  the  black, 

cept  Silliman.  There  are  no  in-  moved  on  to  the  Houston  Tele-  Paper  in  Bankruptcy  ^  ^  later,  he  had  persuaded 

‘  . .  Q  jjjjj  build  and  lease  a 

new  $175,000  office  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant  at  11th  and  Broad. 
Meanwhile,  he  and  James  G. 


itials.  I  want  you  always  to  be  gram-,  then  to  the  Dallas  Mom- 
known  as  Silliman  Evans  and  ing  News. 


sign  your  name  forever  accord¬ 
ingly.” 


After  15  years  of  newspaper- 


Paper  in  Bankruptcy 
His  opportunity  came  early  in 
1937. 

Four  years  earlier.  The  Nash- 


ing — interrupted  only  by  his  ville  Tennessean  had  gone  into 


He  once  told  a  journalism  abbreviated  military  career  and  receivership  with  the  collapse  of  Stahlman,  publisher  of  the 

ass:  a  year  with  the  United  States  the  financial  intere.sts  of  its  Nashville  Banner,  had  worked 

“At  13  years  of  age  in  an  legation  in  Copenhagen  during  publisher.  Col.  Luke  Lea.  out  an  arrangement  to  fonn 


era  in  which  there  were  no  lim-  World  War  I — Silliman  Evans 


In  1935,  the  Reconstruction  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
Finance  Corporation  came  into  to  act  as  agent  in  business 


itations  on  child  labor,  I  went  was  persuaded  to  enter  the  in-  Finance  Corporation  came  into  to  act  as  agent  in  business 
to  work  as  a  ‘printer’s  devil’  on  fant  airlines  business  by  a  pos.session  of  a  third  cf  the  operations  of  the  two  news- 
the  De  Leon  Free  Press,  a  little  Texas  promoter  organizing  one  newspaper’s  outstanding  bonds  papers.  The  afternoon  editions 
weekly  paper  in  Comanche  of  the  country’s  first  air  tian--  — $250,000  worth — when  it  took  of  The  Tennes.sean  were 
Countv.  Texas.  port  operations.  over  some  of  the  assets  of  dropped,  and  the  Banner  dis- 


County,  Texas.  port  operation 

“My  reporting  duties  con-  As  a  barnsto 
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port  operations.  over  some  of  the  assets  of  dropped,  and  the  Banner  d 

As  a  barnstorming  “vice  pres-  a  closed  New  Orleans  bank,  (Continued  on  page  .56) 


ilrl  T  1*  CAMs  on  the  newspapers 

)1Q  OI  J-illlftgC  A  OI0IIII3.I9  where  ad  count  is  lagging 

claim  that  the  necessary  rate 

leton  New  President  increases  have  been  steadily 

O  pricing  private  advertisers  out 

of  the  classified  sections.  The 
Rochester,  N.  increased  space  represents  com- 
150  classified  advertising  managers  and  mercial  advertisers  attempting 
lere  this  week  lor  the  35th  annual  meeting  to  exploit  the  current  booming 
if  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man-  demand  for  homes  and  auto- 
[1  to  use  creative  selling  to  build  linage  to  ni  o  b  i  1  e  s  ,  two  classifications 

which  are  leading  the  classified 

vicepresi-  publisher  of  the  Rochester  S^in  trend. 

I  Belding,  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Harrington  Elected 

that  to-  executive  vicepresident  of  Gan-  Harrington,  Dayton 

ency  has  nett  Co.  Inc.,  said.  Classified  (Q^io)  Daily  News,  was 
sencyand  -among  all  the  assets  that  a  ^j^^^ed  ANCAM  president; 
concerned  newspaper  has,  is  tops  He  g, 

the  deal-  claimed  for  the  D  &  C  the  vicepresident; 

d  sell  Its  distinction  of  having  one  of  the  p  Philadelphia 

,le  he  ac-  last  remaining  rc«/  want  ad  vicepres- 

r  of  clas-  sections  in  the  country.  The  p 

merchan-  paper  accepts  no  type  larger  ^ 

.alers,  for  than  5  point  which  is  set  on  a  g  vicepresident;  El- 

ewspapers  o  point  slug  All  its  want  ads  R.  Garter,  Madison  (Wis.) 

1  advertis-  are  set  solid;  only  the  initial  Newspapers,  t  r  e a  s  u  r  e  r,  and 
necessary  word  IS  capitalized.  Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus 

classified  While  the  majority  of  CAMs  (Ohio)  Citizen,  secretary. 

^  present  were  gleeful  over  sub-  ^he  following  new  board 

•’  stantiaMinage  gams,  they  noted  ^.embers  were  elected :  Ray- 

.  that  ad  count,  though  showing  p  ,  outgoing  nresi- 

use  classi-  gome  improvement,  was  lagging  j  ^  Westchester  Countv^Pub- 

=e  in  the  behind  linage  growth.  Where  HsheVs  Wlllilm  B  WhUe 

know  how  the  Washinaton  fT)  C  1  Stor  **°**C‘“>  'viiiiam  a.  wniie, 

be  written  r  »a^nington  (U.C.)  btar  i^^ndon  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 

complete  Walter  Schmidt,  Baltirrwre 

S  rfal  10%.  Its  ad  ^^d.)  Sun,  and  Mack  T.  Chris- 

witn  real  count  is  a  trifle  behind  last  x-  „  /vio  \ 

Why  don't  year;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour-  ^^^n  (Fla-)  tribune. 

0  it?”  ant  reporting  approximately  a  Vhei-e  advertising  agency 
ANCAM  10%  linage  gain  has  a  1%%  P®opI® 

1  presenta-  ad  count  gain.  judged  the  exhibits  for  the  an- 

ies  in  pre-  in  Canada,  however,  the  pic-  ""^1  Editor  &  Publisher  pro- 
idvertising  ture  is  reversed.  Harry  Outhet,  S'®  u®''  awards,  a  jury  of  three 
wherever  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  reported  Rochester  advertisers  picked 
roduct  in-  that  ad  count  gains  of  33%  winners  this  year,  from 

i  could  be  are  far  outstripping  linage  exhibits.  Two  distinct  ten- 
gains.  Harry  E.  Richardson,  dencies  were  discernible  in  the 
,  assistant  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  with  material:  large  space  R.O.P, 
r  of  the  25%-  ad  count  gains,  is  having  was  almost  universally  used 
Journal,  the  same  experience.  and  the  testimonial  theme  pro- 


ONE  TRAIN  of  thought  runs 
through  their  conversation  —  it's 
classified  of  course — as  Worth 
Wright  of  San  Diego  Union  & 
Tribune  and  Daniel  Lionel  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  meet  at 
ANCAM  dinner. 
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Foul  Claimed 
In  Pickup  of 
Racing  Data 

A  claim  of  foul  is  made  by 
Long  Island  Press  in  a  law  suit 
which  seeks  to  disqualify  .Wh’s- 
day’a  selections  at  Roosevelt 
Raceway,  a  harness  racing 
strip  on  Lon^  Island. 

And  Pirate  Hanover,  by  a 
strange  coincidence  that  isn’t 
so  strange  to  Norman  New- 
house,  editor  of  the  Press,  is 
the  “top  pick”  in  evidence  which 
will  be  presented  July  5  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Percy 
Stoddart.  The  Press  wants  an 
injunction  to  stop  Newsday 
from  lifting  Binneweg’s  handi¬ 
cap  chart  from  the  Press. 

Binneweg,  a  veteran  sports 
reporter  for  the  Press,  has 
been  making  selections  at 
Roosevelt  Raceway  for  many 
years. 

Late  last  month,  according 
to  Mr.  Newhouse,  the  Press 
asked  Newsday  to  stop  print¬ 
ing  Binneweg’s  selections  in  a 
consensus  compilation  of  handi- 
cappers.  Newsday  ignored  the 
request. 

The  Press  started  to  copy¬ 
right  Binneweg’s  ratings  on 
June  2.  From  that  date.  News- 
day  printed  Binneweg’s  selec¬ 
tions  under  the  name  of 
“Bingo.” 

The  Press  submitted  affidav¬ 
its  showing  that  on  three  sep¬ 
arate  occasions  since  June  2 
fictitious  names  were  placed  in 
Binneweg’s  ratings  in  the  Press. 
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The  first  was  on  June  21 
when  “Mary  Hanover”  appeared 
in  Binneweg’s  selections.  There 
is  no  such  horse  running  at 
Roosevelt  Raceway.  Newsday 
ran  Mary  Hanover  under 
Bingo’s  selections  the  same 
day.  Also  on  June  21,  the 
name  of  Miss  Carolina  was 
deliberately  shortened  by  the 
Press  to  Miss  Carol.  Newsday’s 
Bingo  column  did  the  same. 

Four  days  later.  Pirate  Han¬ 
over  (another  phony)  was 
listed  by  Binneweg  and  Bingo’s 
column  also  carried  it. 

Papers  in  the  action  were 
served  on  Alan  Hathway,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Newsday. 

Mr.  Hathway  said  that  the 
Press  is  trying  to  make  us  stop 
doing  something  that  we  haven’t 
done. 


Union  May  Be  Sned 
For  Strikebreaker  Ad 

Oklahoma  Cits 

A  worker  who  ignored  the 
mailer’s  union  picket  lines  at 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  plant  will  have  another 
chance  to  collect  damages  for 
an  advertisement  that  depicted 
him  as  a  strikebreaker. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
a  lower  court’s  ruling  that  the 
union’s  reference  to  Thomas  E. 
Nicholas  as  “a  traitor”  was  not 
libelous.  It  ordered  a  new  trial 
of  the  suit  in  which  Mr.  Nich¬ 
olas  seeks  $5,000  and  an  in¬ 
junction  to  stop  union  activity 
against  him.  The  union  ad,  in 
a  weekly,  gave  names  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  employes  who  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  mail  room. 


N.  Y.  Graphic 
Quits  Pending 
NLRB  Case 

The  New  York  Sunday 
(Iraphic  has  suspended  opera¬ 
tion  until  a  dispute'  involving  the 
Newspaper  Mail  and  Delivery 
Union  and  the  young  weekly 
can  be  aired  at  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hearing 
July  11. 

The  rift  arose  when  the 
union  demanded  the  Graphic 
distribute  the  paper  itself  by 
hiring  union  men  instead  of 
circulating  via  the  Metropolitan 
News  Company,  which  employs 
members  of  the  union. 

Metropolitan  employes  hon¬ 
ored  the  picket  lines  around 
the  Graphic’s  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant,  and  last  week  the 
paper  obtained  a  court  injunc¬ 
tion  against  picketing. 

“Although  we  got  the  injunc¬ 
tion,”  Publisher  Roy  Moriarty 
.said,  “the  strain  was  a  little 
too  much  for  us.  We  couldn’t 
promote  or  solicit  advertise¬ 
ments  properly  not  knowing 
what  the  outcome  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  will  be.” 

Mr.  Moriarty,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  En¬ 
quirer,  told  E  &  P  that  because 
of  the  union’s  action  five  issues 
of  the  Graphic  never  left  the 
printing  plant. 

He  said  the  entire  staff  had 
been  laid  off,  but  expressed 
hope  that  most  of  the  employes 
would  return  if  the  Graphic 
resumes. 


Horton  Named 
Indianapolis  BM 

George  V.  Horton,  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  Scripps- 
Howard  News¬ 
papers  for  10 
years,  has  bem 
appointed  bu^  i- 
n  e  s  s  manage  r 
of  the  Indian  • 
apolis  Times,  a 
Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 
Announcement 
Horton  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made 
this  week  by  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripp.s-Howard  general  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Horton,  who  has  been 
with  S-H  since  1928,  succeeds 
Henry  W.  Manz  in  his  new 
post.  Mr.  Manz  had  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  since  1945. 

Mr.  Horton’s  career  includes 
service  with  the  S-H  general 
advertising  offices  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Chicago,  as  well  as 
a  two-year  period  (1934-36)  as 
general  advertising  manager 
of  the  paper  to  which  he  now 
returns. 


Nyet! 

The  scheduled  appearance  of 
Deputy  Premier  Molotov  of 
Russia  on  “Face  the  Nation” 
(E  &  P,  June  25,  page  61)  was 
cancelled,  CBS  explained  this 
week,  because  he  wouldn’t  con¬ 
sent  to  free  questioning  by  re¬ 
porters  and  the  reporters  re¬ 
fused  to  put  pre-arranged 
questions  to  him. 
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News  Probe 
Director  Bids 
Help  of  Press 

Vashington 

The  success  of  a  congression¬ 
al  investigation  into  govern¬ 
ment  news  suppression  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  associa¬ 
tions  and  individual  journalists 
cooperate  in  providing  evidence 
of  peacetime  censorship,  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  of  California, 
probe  committee  chairman, 
warned  as  he  staffed  his  office. 

Mr.  Moss  was  picked  for  the 
study  last  week.  (E&P,  June 
2.a,  page  11).  His  first  ap¬ 
pointment  is  that  of  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace  Parks  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  staff  director.  A  lawyer  and 
economist.  Dr.  Parks  has  had 
no  newspaper  experience  but 
has  occupied  key  positions  along 
the  line  of  flow  of  official  news. 

Educated  at  Williams, 
Georgetown  and  Columbia,  he 
has  practiced  law  in  Baltimore, 
served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  2,  and  has  been  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  House  Committee’ 
on  Government  Operations,  the 
Bui’eau  of  Budget,  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  has  worked 
with  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  and  congression¬ 
al  committees  on  foreign  affairs 
and  materials  supply. 

Congressman  Moss  has  asked 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Nieman 
Foundation  to  assign  for  con¬ 
sultant  work  some  practical 
newspaperman.  Other  publish¬ 
ing  and  editorial  groups  will  be 
asked  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Moss  asked  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  circulate  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  newsmen  to  re’ate 
and  document  their  experiences 
in  meeting  the  news  barrier, 
whether  the  problems  arose  in 
Washington  or  at  military  or 
civilian  establishments  else¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be 
given  over  to  organizing  the 
staff  and  examining  written  and 
oral  complaints,  preparatory  to 
a  first  meeting  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee,  scheduled  to  take  place 
before  adjournment. 

Mi\  Moss,  a  42-year  old 
Sacramento  businessman  and 
real  estate  broker  who  has  no 
newspaper  background,  plans 
eventually  to  have  open  hear¬ 
ings  to  which  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  will  be  in¬ 
vited  as  witnesses. 

The  committee  work  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  summer  re¬ 
cess  of  Congress. 


The  Pentagon  this  week 
“clarified”  the  Honaman  news 
program  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
gressional  and  editorial  com¬ 
plaint,  with  the  explanation 
that  only  copy  having  its  in¬ 
ception  in  military  offices  will 
be  affected. 

R.  Karl  Honaman,  armed 
seiwices  special  assistant,  has 
been  under  fire  for  his  pro¬ 
posed  system  of  evaluations 
under  which  military  PIOs 
would  decide  whether  certain 
unclassified  news  is  good  for 
the  American  public,  or  good 
for  a  potential  enemy.  If  the 
latter,  it  would  not  be  approved 
for  publication. 

Robert  Tripp  Ross,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  has  rejected  the  Hona¬ 
man  notion  in.sofar  as  it  applies 
to  lequests  reaching  the  mili¬ 
tary  from  newsmen  and  others, 
but  said  it  will  apply  to  an¬ 
nouncements  originating  within 
the  armed  services. 

Honaman  Plan  Clarified 

Secretary  Ross’  statement 
came  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Senator  Carl  Curtis  of 
Nebraska. 

Senator  Curtis  had  written: 

“I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Honaman’s 
motives  and  feel  that  the  work¬ 
ing  press  by-and-large  will  re¬ 
spect  decisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defen.se  regarding 
classified  information  on  secur¬ 
ity  matters.  However,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  the  Department 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
making  determination  as  to 
‘usefulness’  and  ‘interest,’  can 
be  attacked  as  an  arbitrary  pro¬ 
cedure.  Without  having  well 
defined  standards  to  support 
these  determinations,  we  may 
be  subject  to  criticism  and  per¬ 
haps  ridicule.” 

Secretary  Ross  in  his  explana¬ 
tory  reply  included  this  para¬ 
graph: 

“I  can  assure  you  that  Mr. 
Honaman  did  not  state  nor  in¬ 
tend  to  convey  that  officials  of 
the  Defense  Department  should 
or  would  pass  judgment  on 
what  is  useful  or  interesting 
when  providing  information  in 
response  to  inquiries  from  the 
press  or  the  public  concerning 
activities  of  the  Department. 

“His  statement,  ‘there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  cases  where 
demands  for  information  will 
take  up  the  time  of  people  with 
busy  schedules  do  not  truly 
meet  the  requirement  of  being 
useful  or  valuable,  nor  yet  very 
interesting  to  the  public,’  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  interdepartmental 
preparation  and  coordination  of 
public  information  material 
originated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.” 


Bills  Seek 
To  Check 
FCC  Policy 

Washington 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  House  of  Congress  to  end 
discrimination  against  newspa¬ 
per  applicants  for  radio-tele¬ 
vision  licenses. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  Arizona 
Democrat,  is  sponsor  in  the  up¬ 
per  branch.  Separate  bills  are 
before  the  House  in  drafts  pre¬ 
sented  by  Rep.  John  V.  Beamer, 
Indiana  Republican,  and  Oren 
Harris,  Arkansas  Democrat. 

The  legislation  proposes  to 
amend  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  to  direct  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  follow  no  rule  or 
regulation  which  has  the  effect 
of  preferring  non-newspaper 
affiliated  applicants  over  those 
showing  a  newspaper  connec¬ 
tion,  “unless  a  grant  thereof 
(to  the  newspaper  affiliate) 
would  create  such  a  monopoly 
of  news-dissemination  agencies 
in  such  community  as  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.” 

The  bill  further  provides:  “In 
a  comparative  proceeding  in¬ 
volving  more  than  one  appli¬ 
cant  for  the  same  broadcast 
facility,  the  fact  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  has  an  interest  in,  associa¬ 
tion  with,  or  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  community  in 
which  the  facility  is,  or  is  to  be, 
located,  shall  not  be  given  any 
significance  by  the  Commission 
unless  a  grant  to  the  newspa¬ 
per-connected  applicant  would 
result  in  such  a  monopoly  of 
news-disseminating  agencies  in 
such  community  as  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  on  the  basis  of  all 
other  material  comparative  cri¬ 
teria  no  superiority  as  between 
the  competing  applicants  can 
be  found,  the  Commission  may 
consider  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in,  association  with,  or 
ownership  of  such  newspaper 
as  an  advantage  or  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  determining  the  com¬ 
parative  qualifications  of  the 
newspaper-connected  applicant.” 

The  bills  also  provide  that  in 
no  event  “shall  the  Commission 
give  any  significance  to  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper.” 

The  Senate  version  went  to  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
which  has  launched  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  said  the 
“newspaper  issue”  will  be  ex¬ 
amined,  among  other  criticisms 
of  the  Commission. 
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Sunday  Work 
Issue  Blamed 
In  Mill  Strike 

Montreal 

Gerard  Picard,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  of  which  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Workers  Fed¬ 
eration  is  an  affiliate,  declared 
this  week  that  the  main  issue 
in  the  strike  at  the  Belgo  Mills 
of  Consolidated  Paper  Corp.  is 
that  of  Sunday  labor. 

Mr.  Picard  said  the  800  work¬ 
ers  out  of  the  Belgo  mills  for 
the  past  two  weeks  are  not 
really  on  strike — it  is  just  a 
work  stoppage.  However,  com¬ 
pany  officials  continue  to  call  it 
a  strike — and  an  illegal  one  at 
that. 

The  situation  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  Belgo  where  the 
workers  walked  out  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  caused  Con- 
.solidated  to  ration  newsprint  to 
customers. 

However,  Don  Foss,  manager 
of  the  Laurentide  Divi.sion  of 
Consolidated  at  Grand’Mere, 
Quebec,  said  all  manufacturing 
departments  are  operating  at 
full  capacity  there.  This  was 
in  answer  to  union  claims  that 
the  Grand’Mere  mill  was  turn¬ 
ing  out  only  one  third  of  its 
normal  production. 

“The  truth  is,”  Mr.  Foss  said, 
“that  our  average  production 
for  the  month  (of  June)  .so  far 
has  been  up  to  full  capacity, 
over  480  tons  daily,  with  a  good 
average  efficiency  of  939c.  More¬ 
over,  this  newsprint  is  up  to 
our  usual  standards  of  (|uality. 
About  of  the  workers  at 
Grand’Mere  are  on  strike,  but 
as  they  are  mostly  day  workers 
on  maintenance  and  repairs, 
their  ab.sence  has  in  no  way 
affected  production  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so.” 

The  Belgo  strike  has  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  by  the  Quebec 
Department  of  Labor.  Wilfrid 
Mosher,  manager  of  the  divi¬ 
sion,  .said  40%  of  the  workers 
at  the  mill  were  on  the  job  and 
that  two  of  the  mill’s  paper  ma¬ 
chines  were  in  operation. 

The  syndicate  workers  have 
been  offered  a  contract  as  gen¬ 
erous  as  that  signed  in  some 
40  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  east¬ 
ern  Canada  in  recent  days,  Mr. 
Mosher  said. 

• 

Vacatioiiland  Service 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  A’ews  started  a 
daily  airplane  edition  to  vaca¬ 
tioners  in  seven  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  counties  June  27. 
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PHOTOGKAPHY 

Adventure  Plays  Hand 
In  the  WeeHs  Events 

By  James  L.  (lollings 


Norris  Harkness,  syndicated 
camera  columnist,  was  tellinp 
the  other  day  about  the  time  he 
and  a  friend  many  years  apo 
almost  changed  a  wedding 
party  into  a  wake  when  the 
flashpowder  enthusiastically 
went  on  a  smoke-and-boom 
spree. 

Other  veterans  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  remember  sneak  shots  at 
famous  murder  trials  and  floods 
and  dirigibles  blowing  up.  Each 
had  a  run-in  with  excitement 
and  tragedy. 

Things  generally  have  calmed 
down  to  a  sedate  routine.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  though,  there’s  a 
brush  with  adventure.  Today’s 
counterparts  of  the  rugged 
pioneers  are  Gus  Beyer  of  the 
Iona  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard 
and  Thomas  Abercrombie  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Gus  was  responsible  for  the 
capture  of  a  criminal,  and  it 
came  about  this  way. 

The  photographer  was  han¬ 
dling  an  assignment  at  a 
county  park  when  he  saw  an 
escaped  convict  sneaking  out 
of  the  woods.  He  immediately 
phoned  the  nearby  prison.  The 
call  came  at  almost  the  same 
time  the  man  was  missed. 

Gus  apparently  was  wise  in 
not  trying  to  stop  the  convict 
himself,  for  soon  after  the 
escapee  emerged  from  the  brush 
he  used  a  seven-inch  knife  to 
force  a  teenage  boy  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  as  hostage. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  took  to  the  water  for 
his  lark  with  a  lens. 

The  young  cameraman  sub¬ 
merged  70  feet  to  make  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  ship  that  sank  in 
Lake  Michigan  last  October. 
Others,  of  course,  have  made 
underwater  pictures,  but  per¬ 
haps  no  one  has  shown  more 
ingenuity  in  approaching  the 
job  than  Tom. 

He  wrapped  his  35mm.  cam¬ 
era  in  a  small  watertight  case 
which  he  built  himself  from 
transparent  plastic  sheets  with 
brass  fittings.  The  case  also 
protects  four  flashlight  bat¬ 
teries,  exposure  meter  and 
chemical  compound  to  absorb 
moisture. 

Cold’s  a  Problem 

The  brass  fittings  enable  the 
camera  to  be  operated  from  the 
outside,  and  the  case  can  with¬ 


stand  water  pressure  at  70  feet. 
The  pressure  at  that  depth  is 
around  35  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Tom  has  used  his  watertight 
box  before  to  take  undei’water 
pictures  in  swimming  pools  but 
he  never  before  had  to  pres¬ 
surize  the  box. 

“I  get  the  air  for  pressuriz¬ 
ing  the  box  from  one  of  the 
air  bottles  on  my  back,”  he  said. 
“While  planning  these  descents, 
I  experimented  with  the  box 
under  pressure  in  a  bathtub.  I 
blew  up  the  box  twice — without 
the  camera  in  it,  of  course — 
before  I  learned  by  trial  and 
error  how  to  handle  the  air.” 

Topside,  Tom  looked  warm 
enough  to  take  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  He  wore  a  rubber  diving 
suit  over  two  suits  of  heavy 
underwear,  a  rubber  face  mask, 
a  mouthpiece  attached  to  two 
compressed  air  bottles  strapped 
to  his  back  and  rubber  fins  on 
his  feet,  the  better  to  swim  with. 

In  spite  of  the  layers  of 
clothing,  cold  penetrated.  It 
was  his  big  problem.  He  could 
stay  under  only  20  minutes  at 
a  time. 

“After  the  cold,”  he  said, 
“the  next  most  serious  problem 
1  had  was  the  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  stable  on  which  to  anchor 
my  camera.  You  are  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind  of  world 
down  there,  half  crawling  and 
half  swimming  around. 

“You  float  around  like  a  fish. 
You  have  to  make  your  shot  as 
you  slowly  glide  around  your 
subject.”  While  gliding,  Tom 
.shot  at  1/50,  wide-angle  lens, 
at  f.  11.  Extension  lighting  was 
attached  to  an  aluminum  rod 
which  a  local  diver  held  at 
eight-foot  distance. 

Tom  is  a  good  swimmer;  in 
fact,  he  served  for  three  Sum¬ 
mers  as  a  lifeguard  before 
joining  the  Journal  in  1953. 
But  there  were  moments  of 
worry  when  he  thought  about 
drifting  away  from  the  ship 
and  possibly  getting  lost  in  the 
murky  depths. 

Poor  Visibility 

“You  could  see  only  about  10 
feet,  which  put  you  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  20-foot  circle,”  he  said. 
“I  kept  wondering  what  I 
would  do  if  I  lost  the  boat  and 
couldn’t  find  it  again. 

“It’s  an  eerie  feeling.  I  tried 


Tom  Abercrombie 


to  keep  one  hand  on  something 
solid  all  the  time,  like  a  little 
boy  hanging  onto  his  mother.” 

His  paper,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  had  a  pleasant  feeling  about 
the  venture.  Tom’s  pictures 
have  been  getting  generous  play 
with  full  description  of  how 
they  were  taken,  the  equipment 
useil  and  the  difficulties  Tom 
has  run  into. 


Shutter  Shorts 

Charles  Higgins  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  has  won  first 
prize,  spot  news,  in  the  annual 
Associated  Press  contest  for 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
newspapers.  The  shot,  “Night 
Break,”  showed  the  aftermath 
of  a  water-main  break  in  Philly. 

*  *  It 

The  next  short  course  in 
press  piiOtography  at  Iowa 
State  University  is  scheduled 
for  May  4-6,  1956. 

«  «  * 

Tony  Camerano  is  celebrating 
his  25th  year  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Speaking  of  vet¬ 
erans,  the  Boston  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  this  weex 
honored  five  oldtimers:  Ed¬ 
munds  E.  Bond,  84,  who  retired 
from  the  Bouton  Globe  on  Jan. 
1,  1955;  Lou  Haskell,  82,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Globe  in  1949, 
and  photographer-correspondent 
in  the  Spanish-American  war; 
Arnold  L.  Belcher,  75,  who 
still  represents  the  Globe  out 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Richard  W. 
Sears,  74,  retired  in  1941  from 
Pathe  Newsreel;  and  Fred  W. 
Dresser,  69,  now  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Boston  Kecord- 
American  Sunday  Advertiser. 
Each  received  life-memljership 
cards  in  the  association. 


Sheriff  Who 
Beat  Reporter 
Faces  Ouster 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma’s  Supreme  Court 
has  been  asked  to  take  original 
jurisdiction  on  the  question  of 
eligibility  of  Pottawatomie 
county’s  sheriff  to  hold  office. 

The  sheriff,  Jim  Harrington, 
has  been  the  subject  of  reams 
of  copy  in  Oklahoma  news¬ 
papers  since  the  beating  of 
Jim  Bradshaw,  32-year-old 
Shawnee  I^ews-Star  reporter 
when  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  ques¬ 
tioning  him  about  liquor  and 
gambling  law  enforcement  in 
Pottawatomie  county.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  beaten  and  jailed  by 
the  sheriff  in  May.  He  was 
held  several  hours  before  Pub¬ 
lisher  N.  B.  Musselman  po.sted 
$125  cash  bond,  after  the  sheriff 
refused  to  accept  a  check. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  late  Wednes¬ 
day  filed  a  $30,000  damage  suit 
against  Sheriff  Harrington  as 
result  of  beating  Bradshaw  suf¬ 
fered  May  25. 

Sheriff  Harrington’s  receipt 
for  the  bond  bore  the  notation 
that  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  county  court  for  ar¬ 
raignment.  He  was  reputedly 
charged  with  disturbing  the 
peace  and  resisting  an  officer. 
When  the  reporter.  City  Editor 
Jack  Ree.se,  Managing  Editor 
Jack  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mussel- 
man  appeared  for  the  hearing 
they  were  informed  by  the 
county  judge,  and  County  At¬ 
torney  Lloyd  Henry,  no  charges 
had  been  filed. 

After  Mr.  Henry  completed 
his  investigation  of  the  affair 
he  refused  to  file  charges 
against  the  reporter. 

The  petition  filed  in  court 
followed  by  two  days  the  call 
of  a  grand  jury  investigation 
of  Pottawatomie  county  affairs. 
The  jury  will  be  charged 
with  investigating  all  public 
offices  in  the  county  and  any 
other  public  business.  The 
grand  jury  will  be  the  first  in 
Pottawatomie  county  since  ’37. 

The  action  is  termed  quo 
warranto  and  challenges  Sheriff 
Harrington’s  right  to  hold 
office  on  the  grounds  he  lost 
his  citizenship  rights  in  1940 
following  conviction  for  fed¬ 
eral  liquor  law  violations. 

The  .sheriff  has  a  request  for 
restoration  of  citizenship  on 
file  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  has  returned 
to  work,  but  has  not  been  re¬ 
assigned  to  the  courthouse  run. 
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Guild 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


newspapers — the  Los  Angeles 
News  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
— and  shifted  the  blame  for 
Communism  in  the  guild  to  the 
publishers. 

“We  long  ago  faced  the  Red 
threat  and  conquered  it,”  Mr. 
Collis  said,  with  reference  to  a 
movement  within  the  union  to 
debar,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
anyone  espousing  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause. 

“Communists  who  hold  Guild 
membership  were  put  into  the 
industry  by  the  publishers. 
They,  the  publishers,  are  to 
blame  for  any  Red  influences  in 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

Asks  Government  Inquiry 

On  the  general  premise  that 
it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Guild 
to  drive  anyone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Collis  suggested  that 
the  demise  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  warrants  a  government 
investigation  to  see  whether 
anti-trust  laws  were  violated. 

He  flatly  charged  that  the 
Eagle  was  bought  “by  one  or 
more  New  York  newspapers  to 
put  it  out  of  business.” 

For  this  allegation  he  relied 
partly  upon  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  Sidney  and  Albert 
Klaas,  publishers  of  a  small 
neighborhood  paper,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily,  who  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  negotiating  for  the 
Eagle’s  name  and  some  other 
assets. 

Mr.  Collis  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  negotiations 
for  sale  of  the  Eagle  property 
were  being  conducted,  Frank 
D.  Schroth  Sr.,  publisher,  took 
an  executive  job  with  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  In  Mr.  Col¬ 
lis’  view,  Mr.  Schroth  “was 
lining  himself  up  to  compete 
against  the  persons  to  whom 
he  intended  to  sell.” 

(Mr.  Schroth  has  steadfastly 
declined  to  comment  on  any 
statements  that  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  Eagle  sale.) 

Shared  in  Publishers’  Pool 

The  Guild  chief  suggested 
that  other  publishers  were 
“taken  for  a  ride”  by  the 
Eagle’s  publisher  in  so  far  as 
the  strike  insurance  benefits 
(reportedly  $350,000)  collected 
by  him  came  from  their  pool. 

“Do  we  think  for  a  minute 
that  publishers  who  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  violating  the  anti-trust 
sections  through  an  advertising 
monopoly  would  hesitate  to 
break  another  section  of  the 
law  through  dissection  of  a 
newspaper?”  Mr.  Collis  asked 
rhetorically. 


In  Los  Angeles,  he  recited, 
there  was  “one  of  the  most 
callous  and  cold-blooded  sellouts 
by  a  publisher  in  the  American 
newspaper  industry.” 

Although  the  Guild  and  other 
unions  made  funds  available  to 
help  in  a  crisis,  Mr.  Collis  said, 
the  publisher  of  the  News,  with 
thousands  of  union  members  as 
subscribers,  “had  the  effrontery 
to  sell  his  circulation  lists  to 
the  most  labor-hating  news¬ 
paper  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Then  he  had 
the  gall  to  get  himself  on  the 
payroll  of  this  newspaper  for 
a  five-year  contract  with  a 
total  take  of  $125,000.  Do  such 
men  have  a  conscience?” 

Business  Prosperity 

Despite  the  “year  of  attacks” 
upon  the  union,  its  president 
reported  that  handsome  gain.s 
had  been  made  in  wages  and 
working  conditions.  To  Guild 
workers  he  gave  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  credit  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  press  today. 

By  way  of  questioning  the 
business  astuteness  of  some 
publishers,  Mr.  Collis  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Most  newspapers  employing 
Guild  members  are  enjoying 
one  of  their  best  years.  Adver¬ 
tising  volume  is  shattering 
records.  Circulations  obtained 
by  Guild  members  are  reaching 
new  highs. 

“We  think  that  Schroth,  like 
David  Stern  in  the  sale  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  for  $10,- 
000,000,  made  the  mistake  of 
his  life.  Time  has  proven 
Stem’s  error.  We  believe  it 
will  do  the  same  for  Schroth.” 

The  Eagle’s  publisher,  he 
said,  had  spent  so  much  time 
fighting  the  Guild  that  he  had 
overlooked  the  acres  of  dia¬ 
monds  in  his  own  publishing 
field.  The  Guild,  according  to 
Mr.  Collis,  was  forced  on  strike 
and  315  members  walked  “the 
coldest,  most  difficult”  picket 
lines  in  ANG  history. 

Welcomes  4,000 

Mr.  Collis  extended  bonds  of 
friendship  and  membership  to 
the  4,000  newspaper  employes 
who  are  in  AFL  or  independent 
unions,  when  the  CIO-AFL 
merger  is  accomplished.  He 
said  the  ANG  had  an  all-time 
high  enrollment  of  27,302  dues- 
paying  members  on  July  1  and 
half  of  the  newspaper  contracts 
provide  minimums  of  $110  or 
more  a  week  in  key  classifica¬ 
tions. 

But,  he  added,  there  are  still 
reporters  with  years  of  service 
who  get  $60i  a  week  or  less  and 
they  work  48  or  more  hours  a 
week  without  overtime  pay 
“because  publishers  compel 


them  to  sign  work  cards  in 
violation  of  the  law.” 

Workers  on  one  unorganized 
newspaper,  he  said,  are  paid 
less  than  dishwashers,  and 
most  of  the  guildsmen  who  lost 
jobs  by  striking  the  Nashua 
(N.H.)  Telegraph  have  gone 
into  other  fields  of  work  with 
higher  pay. 

The  union’s  defense  fund  is 
near  $200,000,  he  reported,  and 
this  will  help  to  back  up  a 
strong  organizational  activity. 

Mr.  Collis  declared  the  Guild 
should  fight  to  establish  sever¬ 
ance  pay  set-aside  funds  so 
that  “incompetent  publisher 
imposters”  cannot  use  their 
employes’  money  to  continue  in 
business. 

Lastly,  he  berated  the  indus¬ 
try  for  opposing  union  demands 
for  “its  just  share”  of  prosper¬ 
ity  while  “paying  tribute”  to 
monopolistic  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  and  risking  law  vio¬ 
lations  to  pay  advertising  agen¬ 
cies’  15%  commission. 

Ex-Reporter’s  Plea 

The  convention  heard  Rep. 
Leo  W.  O’Brien,  an  ex-news- 
paperman  here,  make  a  plea 
that  the  newspaper  business 
keep  its  doors  open  for  report¬ 
ers  who  enter  public  life.  “They 
should  not  be  barred  from  re¬ 
turning  to  their  typewriters 
when  their  government  service 
has  ended,”  he  declared. 

Gov.  Averell  Harriman,  a 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
said  he  was  asking  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Big 
Four  conference  to  negotiate 
for  freer  movement  of  western 
correspondents  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

‘We  need  more  free  news 
and  this  means  reporters  should 
be  allowed  to  go  everywhere,” 
the  Governor  said. 

The  guild’s  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  reported 
that  for  the  second  successive 
year  some  of  the  highest  wage 
increases  won  came  by  way  of 
arbitration  awards. 

In  this  connection,  Joseph 
Murphy,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion,  complimented  both  the 
union  and  management  on  re¬ 
sorting  to  arbitration  fre¬ 
quently  to  avoid  strikes.  How¬ 
ever,  he  advised,  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  employer  opposition  to 
the  use  of  arbitration  by  unions 
in  attempts  to  obtain  benefits 
they  failed  to  gain  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table. 

President  Collis  observed  that 
the  arbitration  procedure  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  Wilkes-Barre  con¬ 
tract  in  settlement  of  a  191-day 
strike  had  already  resulted  in 
three  Guild  victories  on  dis¬ 
puted  points. 


Anti  -Trust 
Suit  Rapped 
By  Slocum 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

Chief  cause  for  concern  in 
the  governmental  action  in 
hauling  the  newspapers  into 
court  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  seeks  some  injunctive 
power  over  the  press,  declared 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  president, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  executive 
vicepresident,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

In  making  its  decision  to  file 
an  anti-trust  suit  based  on  ad¬ 
vertising  practices,  the  govern¬ 
ment  first  asked  for  a  consent 
decree,  then  later  acted  despite 
a  promise  to  first  talk  charges 
over  with  ANPA  representa¬ 
tives,  Mr.  Slocum  pointed  out. 

“The  ANPA  sought  to  find 
out  which  of  the  business  ways 
of  ANPA  and  of  newspapers 
needed  correcting  and 
then  to  work  out  corrections  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  parties, 
with  first  place  being  given  to 
the  public’s  interest,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Says  No 

“But  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  said  no  to  this.  It 
has  said  we  are  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency;  when  we  think 
we  see  a  law  violation  and  we 
believe  law  violation  has  de¬ 
veloped  through  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  we  want  court  con¬ 
trol  over  you — and  we  will  go 
along  on  nothing  else,  not  even 
a  talk  with  you  on  the  merits 
of  our  case  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add 
that  I  think  their  attitude 
.«macks  of  wanting  legal  victory 
rather  than  fair  and  reasonable 
procedure  and  wisest  result,” 
the  ANPA  head  reported. 

“We  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  somebody  down 
there  just  does  not  like  news¬ 
papers  and  therefore  wants  to 
play  on  a  one-way  street,  or 
thinks  it  is  politically  expedi¬ 
ent  to  beat  down  the  Adlai 
Stevenson-Harry  Truman  charge 
of  a  ‘one-party  press’  and  a 
press  unduly  favorable  to  the 
present  administration,”  he 
declared. 

“Such  a  condition — consent  de¬ 
cree  or  court  injunction — would 
place  the  press  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Department  of  Justice  that 
held  a  gun  with  perhaps  some 
trigger-happy  boys  in  charge,” 
he  said. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  Mclntyr** 


New  ROP  Color  Data 
Listings  Outlined 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

A  plan  designed  to  help  news¬ 
papers  provide  advertisers  and 
agencies  with  complete,  uni¬ 
form  listings  on  run-of-paper 
color  rates,  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  and  other  data  has 
been  recommended  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  and  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
committees  for  newspaper  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  program  has  been  worked 
out  in  cooperation  with  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  in¬ 
cluding  a  12-point  check  list  to 
provide  uniform  listings  in 
SRDS.  The  latter  organization 
has  prepared  a  brochure  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  subject  for  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  by  newspapers 
offering  ROP  color. 

Ready  for  NAEA  Meeting 

The  uniform  listing  formula 
has  been  prepared  in  brochure 
foim  and  will  be  pi’esented  to 
NAEA  members  for  approval 
at  their  summer  conference  at 
The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  July  10-13. 

Meanwhile  the  new  format 


has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  president,  Ste¬ 
phen  P.  Mahonev.  Likewise, 
V/illiam  D.  Kistler,  administra¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  News¬ 
paper  Committee,  has  indicated 
that  ANA  will  extend  its  coop¬ 
eration  in  recommending  that 
newspapers  adopt  the  uniform 
listing  plan. 

The  new  formula  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  a  need  for 
a  more  complete  and  uniform 
listings  of  daily  newspaper 
ROP  color  information,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  by  Chai’les  Lord,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  Netvs 
adverti.sing  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NAEA’s  Four-A  com¬ 
mittee.  (E&P,  May  21,  p.  14). 

Use  JWT  Study 

Earlier  this  year,  A.  G.  En- 
srud,  associate  media  director 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  pre¬ 
sented  an  analysis  of  specifica¬ 
tions  as  it  related  to  rates  and 


requirements  for  ROP  color  in 
daily  newspapers.  Mr.  Ensrud 
revealed  his  findings  at  the 
NAE.4  convention  here  last 
January.  They  showed  that 
ROP  color  rates  and  data,  avail¬ 
able  to  buyers  of  newspaper 
space  in  SRDS  listings,  were 
both  inadequate  and  inconsist¬ 
ent. 

Using  this  documented  .study 
as  the  subject  for  a  series  of 
meetings,  NAEA  and  Four-A 
committee  members  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  SRDS  formulated  a 
plan  for  simplifying,  standard¬ 
izing  and  improving  ROP  color 
data.  John  F.  Klatt,  SRDS 
media  relations  director,  has 
prepared  a  brochure  covering 
12  recommended  requirements 
for  ROP  color  li.stings  for  daily 
newspapers.  Copies  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  will  soon  be  sent  to  all 
newspapers  offering  color. 

The  12  suggested  require¬ 
ments,  as  outlined  in  the  SRDS 
brochui’e  to  be  released  to  news¬ 
papers  for  their  approval  and 
adoption,  are  as  follow; 

12-Point  (lieck  List 

1.  Color  Availability:  (a) 
Number  of  ROP  colors  avail¬ 
able;  (b)  days  of  week  when 
color  is  available.  (“The  num¬ 
ber  of  ROP  colors  available  is 
obviously  of  prime  importance 
to  the  buyer.  Of  etjual  impor¬ 
tance,  buyers  need  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  days  of  the 


week  in  which  color  is  available. 
The  J.  Walter  Thompson  study 
reports  that  about  90%  of  ail 
papers  accepting  ROP  color  in¬ 
dicate  that  color  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  any  day  of  the  week. 
Buyer  experience  disproves  this. 
Although  it  mav  not  be  possible 
to  indicate  actual  ‘color  days’ 
in  each  instance,  newspapers 
are  urged  to  be  realistic  by 
stating  as  closely  as  possible 
the  days  for  which  color  can  be 
accepted.  This  information  helps 
buyers  pinpoint  schedules  with 
reasonable  as.surance  that  color 
is  available  on  specific  dates.”) 

2.  Minimum  size  for  ROP 
Color  Ads:  (“The  buyer’s  need 
for  his  information  is  acute.  He 
has  to  know  minimum  sizes  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  entire  schedule  or  cam¬ 
paign.”). 

Ask  Rate  Comparison 

3.  Rates  for  Standard  Units 
(shown  with  black  and  white 
rates  for  comparison):  (“Total 
costs  for  standard  ROP  color 
units  in  relation  to  comparable 
B/W  units  are  wanted  by  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers.  Buyers  of 
media  can  <iuote  costs  quickly 
—  eliminating  time-consuming 
computations.  Presented  in  this 
way,  costs  can  be  most  helpful 
to  buyers  in  budget  planning, 
client  meetings,  selection  of 
media,  and  in  actual  buying. 

{Cojitinued  on  page  57) 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


‘Newspaper  Ads  Most  Valuable  ’ 


Back  in  1927,  Mading  Drug  Stores  Company, 
Houston,  Tex.,  ran  its  first  newspaper  ad,  a 
full  page  in  the  Houston  Chronicle.  It  was  the 
start  of  an  ad  program  that  has  become  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  local  drugstore  busi¬ 
ness — a  program  which  W.  Groce  Lallier, 
president  and  general  manager,  believes  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  kind  of  merchandising  that  won 
the  chain  the  Brand  Names  award  earlier 
this  year. 

“For  retail  bu.siness,”  Groce  told  E&P, 
“newspaper  advertising  is  most  valuable  in 
presenting  merchandise  most  wanted.  That’s 
why  we  spend  close  to  $90,000  annually  in  re¬ 
tail  linage.” 

As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  Groce 
liked  drugstores  and  everything  com  I'ed 
with  them.  Today  he  is  head  of  a  chain  whose 
20  stores  comprise  Hou.ston’s  largest  drug 
group.  Last  year  the  stores  did  a  business  of 
more  than  $5,000,000. 

The  Mading  Drug  Store  group  was  founded 
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by  Webb  Mading  on  a  $432  stake  back  in  1907.  = 
Groce’s  first  job  after  leaving  school  at  15  was  J 
in  Mading’s  original  store  in  1919.  9 

He  swept  'he  store,  served  as  soda  boy  3 
behind  the  fountain  and  sold  drugstore  mer-  3 
chandise  that  didn’t  require  a  pharmacist.  Mr.  J 
Mading  tried  to  persuade  young  Groce  to  go  ■ 
back  to  school,  but  to  no  avail.  9 

In  1920,  Mr.  Mading  took  him  to  a  new  store  J 
and  Groce  began  moving  up  the  ladder.  By  J 
1926,  Mading  had  bought  his  fourth  store  and  j 
Groce  became  his  buyer  and  served  as  super-  g 
visor  of  the  stores’  operations.  j 

When  Mading’s  incorporated  in  1927,  Groce  3 
became  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  3 
the  chain,  which  had  grown  to  five  stores.  He  ^ 
became  president  in  1953  when  Mr.  Mading  J 

died.  1 

At  51,  Groce  is  stocky,  almost  gray,  and  J 
married.  When  he’s  not  immer.sed  in  the  drug-  3 
store  business,  he  goes  fishing  or  attends  ath-  | 
letic  events. — R.  B.  Mel.  M 
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NAEA  to  Probe  Ways 
To  Do  Still  Better  Job 


Not  content  with  the  fact  that 
newspapers’  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  running  at  an  all-time 
peak  rate  of  $650,000,000  (see 
below),  some  300  members 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  will  in¬ 
vade  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  July 
10-13,  to  reaffirm  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  “Nothing  Sells  Like 
Newspapers,”  and  to  examine 
how  newspaper  advertising 
can  play  an  even  bigger  role  in 
sustaining  the  national  economy. 

Close  to  50  speakers  will  help 
stimulate  thinking  along  these 
lines,  according  to  Gilbert  P. 
Swanson,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  &  Daily 
Chronicle,  NAEA  2nd  vice- 
president  and  program  chair¬ 
man. 

Sounding  the  convention  key 
note  will  be  Wilson  W.  Con- 
dict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  NAEA  president. 

Downtown  Shopping  Panel 

A  feature  of  the  Monday 
morning  session  (July  11)  will 
be  a  panel  devoted  to  problems 
of  promoting  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  areas.  This  will  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Herbert  G.  Wy¬ 
man,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 


Members  of  this  panel,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  subject  of  their 
talks  are:  J.  Garret  Noonan, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  &  Louisville  Times,  “The 
Louisville  Plan;”  Stanley  Fer- 
ger,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer,  “The  Cincinnati  Plan;” 
Bernard  Kant,  vicepi-esident, 
May-Stem  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
“The  Pittsburgh  Plan;”  Byron 
Harless,  Byron  Harless  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Tampa,  Fla.,  consult¬ 
ing  psychologists,  “Hiring  and 
Training  ‘Fireballs’;”  and  Hen¬ 
ry  G.  Little,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

‘Come  and  Get  It’ 

A  challenge  to  “Come  and 
Get  It”  will  be  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Power,  advertising 
manager,  Chevrolet  Motor  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  speaking  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  luncheon  meeting. 

The  Monday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  to  be  devoted  to  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  will  be  led 
off  by  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  AN  PA.  Nine  three- 
minute  speakers  will  follow. 
Chairmanned  by  R.  E.  Scofield, 


Condict 


Barnes 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Lead¬ 
er,  the  speakers,  and  their  sub¬ 
jects,  will  be; 

Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  “A  Back  To 
School  Idea  That  Clicked;” 
Dean  G.  Warner,  New  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Ohio)  Daily  Times, 
“An  Easy  Way  To  Sell  Christ¬ 
mas  Greetings;”  Wayne  Henly, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  “Two  Special  Sections 
— 34  Page  Dept.  Store;  16- 
Page  Church;”  C.  L.  Fountain, 
I.^ncaster  Newspapers,  Inc., 
“Suburbia  and  Its  Linage  Po¬ 
tentials;”  Henry  T.  Blankenship, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-In¬ 
dex,  “Advertising  Clinics  for 
Merchants;”  Elmer  Tyron, 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
“5,000  Extra  Inches  by  Keeping 
Grocery  Cooperative  Books;” 
L.  F.  Reisinger,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle  -  Telegram,  “Cutting 
the  Showing  of  Proofs;”  and 
John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  “Why 
Whiskey  Salesmen  Don’t  Make 
More  Money.” 


Little  Swanson 


Monday  evening,  NAEA  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  hosted  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  four  West  Virginia 
dailies — Huntington  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch-Advertiser;  Charleston 
Daily  Mail;  Charleston  Gazette; 
and  Bluefield  Telegraph,  Sunset 
News. 

Joseph  T.  Meek,  pre-'^ident, 
Illinois  Federation  of  Retail 
Associations,  Chicago,  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning  will  tell  NAEAers 
about  promoting  community¬ 
wide  events,  while  “How  the 
TCP  Story  Revolutionized 
Newspaper  Gasoline  Advertis¬ 
ing”  will  be  related  by  W.  F. 
Murphy,  sales  promotion-adver¬ 
tising  department.  Shell  Oil 
Company,  New  York.  Protect¬ 
ing  the  integrity  of  newspaper 
advertising  will  be  covered  by 
Harry  W.  Riehl,  president  and 
general  manager,  St.  Louis 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

An  “Operation  Step-Up” 
panel,  chairmanned  by  Stanley 
Ferger,  a  metnber  of  the  sales 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


National  Ads  Running  At  All-Time  Peak  Rate 


National  advertisers  are  cur¬ 
rently  buying  newspaper  space 
at  an  all-time  record  rate  of 
$650,000,000  a  year,  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  declared 
this  week,  while  retail  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  at  the  same  time 
is  setting  new  highs  (E  &  P, 
June  25,  page  15). 

Noting  that  “virtually  every 
newspaper  linage  record  in  the 
book”  was  broken  in  May  by 
the  120  newspapers  covered  by 
Media  Records’  52-city  Index, 
Mr.  Barnes  said  that  if  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the’  first  five 
months  continues  throughout 
1955,  the  year’s  dollar  volume 
of  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  reach  a  higher  peak 
than  has  ever  been  attained  by 
any  national  medium. 

Newspapers  Pay  Off 

“The  proof  seems  clear,”  Mr. 
Barnes  went  on,  “that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  on  the  part  of 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer, 
is  playing  a  bigger  and  more 
productive  role  than  ever  in  sus¬ 


taining  the  dynamic  growth  of 
our  national  economy.  More  ad¬ 
vertisers,  both  national  and  re¬ 
tail,  are  using  more  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  simple  but 
powerful  reason  that  newspaper 
advertising  pays  off  so  clearly 
at  the'  cash  register.” 

Media  Records’  52-city  May 
report  established  new  records 
in  every  major  area  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

National  advertising,  it  indi¬ 
cated,  showed  the  highest  five- 
months  figures  in  history;  gen¬ 
eral  (national  advertising  other 
than  automotive)  had  its  best 
May;  and  automotive  turned  up 
its  best  performance  for  any 
month  of  any  year  on  record. 

The  national  advertising  gain 
for  May  vs.  May  1954  for  the 
newspapers  in  the  52  cities  was 
a  husky  11.4%,  with  the  auto¬ 
motive  ingredient  of  national 
(including  both  automobiles  and 
gasoline  and  oil)  pacing  the 
gains  with  an  increase  of  26.3%. 

For  the  first  five  months, 
compared  with  January-May 
1954,  the  national  advertising 


gain  was  8.1%,  automotive  20.- 
7%. 

Retail  advertising,  with  a 
gain  of  8.3%,  also  racked  up  its 
highest  May  total  in  history. 
The  department  store  segment 
of  retail,  also  at  a  record  level 
for  the  month,  gained  8.0%  over 
May,  1954.  The  five-month  gains 
were  6.4%  for  retail  and  6.1% 
for  department  store's. 

Under  other  major  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  headings,  the  perfonnance 
was  equally  impressive.  Total 
advertising,  with  an  increase  of 
11.0%,  had  its  best  month  to 
date.  Also  at  all-time  highs  were 
total  display,  up  9.2%,  and  clas¬ 
sified,  up  16.6%.  For  the  five- 
month  period,  total  gained 
8.6%,  display  7.0%,  and  classi¬ 
fied  13.7%. 

Gains  Not  Confined 

The  gains,  Mr.  Barnes  pointed 
out,  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  relatively  larger  news¬ 
papers  included  in  Media  Rec¬ 
ords’  52-city  Index.  A  spot 
check  by  the'  Bureau  of  211 
smaller  newspapers  reporting 

EDITOR  a: 


via  five  regional  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  showed  an  aggre¬ 
gate  national  advertising  gain 
for  May  of  16.5%,  and  a  com¬ 
bined  increase  for  the  first  five 
month  of  4.4%.  The  groups  com¬ 
prising  the  211  newspapers 
covered,  said  Mr.  Barnes,  are 
Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kansas  Press  Association, 
Ohio  Select  List  and  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Early  June  Returns 

Meanwhile,  early  returns  to 
Media  Records  for  June,  Mr. 
Barnes  disclosed,  indicate  con¬ 
tinued  record-rate  performance 
in  both  national  and  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  retailers,  as  shown  by  a 
spot  survey  conducted  recently 
by  the  Bureau,  are  planning  in¬ 
creased  promotion  budgets  for 
the  summer  months,  a  period 
when  seasonal  drops  have  often 
occurred  in  ne'wspaper  adver¬ 
tising — and  advertising  general¬ 
ly — in  the  past. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advektising  Offices;  Pkiladrlphia,  30th  and  Market  Streets  •  New  York,  285  Madiann  Avenue  •  Chicago,  520  North  Michiiian  Avenue 
Representatives:  i'atejrr  ferfajoa  W'o/ier  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Loa  An|elea  •  San  Franeiaeo 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Average  Local 
Rate  Computed 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

A  comparison  of  local  adver¬ 
tisings  rates  of  newspapers  with 
75,000  to  150,000  circulation 
has  been  compiled  by  the  South 
Bend  Tribune’s  public  relations 
department.  The  survey  ex¬ 
amines  the  rates  of  87  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 
Average  circulation  is  105,902. 

Average  maximum  daily  rate- 
per-inch-per-thousand  is  .0310. 
This  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
100  lines  of  advertising  in  a 
year  can  be  purchased.  Aver¬ 
age  lowest  rate  pei-inch-per- 
thousand  is  .0227.  This  is  based 
on  the  lowest  rate  shown  on 
each  card  without  consideration 
of  rate  reduction  depending 
upon  payment  of  account. 


CBS  Radio  to  Tune-In 
Heavy  Newspaper  Push 


metropolitan  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  major  markets  will  break 
July  10  as  part  of  “unprece¬ 
dented”  ad  support  at  the  local 
level  for  Johnson  &  Johnson’s 
Band-Aid  plastic  strips.  The  in¬ 
sertions  will  run  during  the 
summer  months. 


The  industry  program,  keyed 
to  the  theme:  “Dress  Right — 
You  Can’t  Afford  Not  To,”  is 
designed  to  make  men  more 
conscious  of  their  appearance. 
Target  for  the  dinner  meeting 
this  week  was  a  minimum 
pledge  by  members  of  a  $2,000,- 
000  operating  fund.  A  total  of 
$5,000,000  is  expected  to  be 
reached  by  the  fall. 

Vat  69  Ad  Linked 
To  69  Golf  Score 

The  Vat  69  brand  name  and 
high  public  interest  in  the  63 
score  achieved  by  Jack  Fleck 
to  win  the  U.  S.  open  golf 
championship  inspired  an  unus¬ 
ual  and  economical  newspaper 
ad  campaign  (via  Storm  and 
Klein,  Inc.)  for  the  product  of 
Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp. 

A  lOO-line  ad  feature  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  golf  .score  card,  with 
an  enlarged  circled  “69”,  and 
the  headline:  “A  Great  Score 
in  Golf;  A  Great  Name  in 
Scotch.”  It  is  scheduled  for  25 
newspapers  across  the  country 
with  insertions  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  stories  covering  major 
golf  tournaments. 

Scheduled  newspapers  are  re¬ 
quested  to  place  the  ad  as  close 
to  such  stories  as  possible,  thus 
insuring  maximum  attention  and 
impact. 

The  new  campaign  supple¬ 
ments  regular  200-300-line  inser¬ 
tions  on  sports  themes  in  a 
dozen  metropolitan  newspapers, 
plus  large-space  in  national 
magazines. 

Other  CMmjmigns  .  .  . 

•  A  multiple-insertion  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.)  of  full-page,  four-color  ads 
in  Sunday  supplements  in  41 


Retail  Grocers 

Placed  over 

38,000  Lines 

In  The  Pontiac  Press 
Last  Year 


PONTIAC 

162iid  in  POPULATION 

(80,800) 

Ranks 

102nd  in  FOOD  SALES 

in  United  States 

S40,669,000 

Sales  Management 
200  leading  cities 
ABC  NET  Paid  —  53,841 


SHIRT  OFF  THEIR  BACKS— 
P.  J.  Donnelly  (standing),  man¬ 
ager,  Swift  Ice  Cream  division 
in  Phoenix,  Aril.,  points  to  novel 
approach  being  used  to  sell 
Swift  ice  cream.  Each  salesman 
was  presented  with  a  cloth  news¬ 
paper  shirt  by  the  Phoenix  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  in  support  of 
test  campaign.  Front  of  shirt  is 
reproduction  of  the  Republic; 
back  carries  a  page  ad  for  Swift. 
Salesmen  wear  them  on  regular 
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Motivation  Aid  To  Ad 
Writers,  Says  OMeara 


Motivation  research  is  help-  in  our  own  agency  will  give 
ful,  but  not  infallible,  to  ad-  you  a  picture  of  the  value  of 
vertising  copy  writers  in  their  motivation  research  to  client 
constant  search  for  motivating  and  copywriter  alike,  he  con- 
ideas,  Norton  O’Meara,  vice-  tinned.  “We'  have  found  that  a 
president  and  associate  copy  lot  of  people  are  actually  afraid 
director  of  J.  Walter  Thomp-  to  use  the  long  distance  tele- 
son  Co.,  Chicago,  told  members  phone.  We  discovered  that 
of  the  Advertising  Association  many  housewives  have  a  linger- 
of  the  West  here  at  their  an-  ing  sense  of  guilt  about  using 
nual  convention  this  week.  margarine.  And  w'e  found  that 
Most  of  the  work  that  has  people  are  seriously  intere-ted 
been  done  in  the  field  of  moti-  in  feeding  their  pets  as  well  as 
vation  research  has  been  they  feed  themselves, 
sparked  by  copy  writers  who  “I  am  sure  you  know  what 
are  continually  seeking  a  firmer  these'  findings  meant  to  the  copy 
understanding  of  people',  he  approach  for  Indiana  Bell  Tele- 
pointed  out.  “They  have  learned  phone.  Allsweet  magarine  and 
that  they  have  something  to  Pard  dog  food, 
verify  their  hunches,  to  give  “Let’s  say  that  today  the 

substance  to  their  intuitions,  to  creative  side  of  our  business 

suggfest  new  avenues,  to  point  faces  the  greatest  opportunity 

out  possible'  weaknesses  in  a  challenge  it  has  ever 

program,”  he  said.  known.  By  and  large,  I  think 

“Three  recent  instances  with-  our  advertisinir  stacks  un  at 


CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT  — 
Wilson  Condict  (right),  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Sb  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democret,  and  president 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  crowns  Jane  McCabe,  22- 
year  old  secretary  with  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  Miss  St.  Louis 
Advertising  of  *55.  Dave  Barnes, 
president,  the  Junior  Advertising 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  watches. 


READY  FOR  RELEASE  SOON 

COTTON  A 
WOODS  # 


A  new  All-American  champion  is  about  to  make  his 
debut  on  thel  diamond,  gridiron  and  basketball  courts. 
COTTON  ^^OODS,  created  by  Ray  Gotto  the  famous 
pioneer  of  sports  strips,  has  all  of  the  suspense  and 
interest  to  capture  the  vast  sports-reading  audience  in 
your  area. 

We  suggest  you  wire  immediately  for  rates. 


SALINA  JOURNAL  REPORTS 

1400 


News  Editor  (back  to  camera)  doublet  in  brass  at  picture  editar. 
Here,  he  briefs  the  Journo/'s  two  top  cameramen,  both  of  whom 
have  won  prizes  in  regional  press  association  contests. 


“If  you  want  local  pictures— take  them 
from  hunger!”  advises  editor  Whitley 
Austin  of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal. 
“Make  every  reporter  a  photographerl 
Then  you’ll  have  pictures !” 

The  Journal  puts  home-grown  pic¬ 
tures  first.  It  avoids  the  use  of  most 
“canned”  offerings.  Instead,  this  scan- 
A-GRAVER  user  fills  its  pages  with  local 
feature  and  spot  news  pictures:  pic¬ 
tures  of  school  and  civic  activities  .  .  . 
of  local  sports  events  ...  of  local  indus¬ 
try  ...  of  accidents,  floods  and  fires. 

Says  editor  Austin,  “The  return  in 
readership,  circulation  and  advertising 
is  incalculable.”  The  figures  lx?ar  him 
out.  In  five  years,  the  Journal’s  circu¬ 
lation  has  risen  from  19,000  to  26,;300 
and  it’s  still  going  up! 

Complete  details  of  Mr.  Austin’s  re¬ 
markably  successful  approach  to  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  of  the  Salina  area 
appear  in  Impressions,  Fairchild  s 
quarterly  publication. 


Typical  photo-feature  story  ran  in  the  Journal  in  January;  pic¬ 
tured  the  local  cherry-pie-baking  champ  and  a  hungry  admirer. 


•  Intelligent  photo-journalism  builds  circulation  .  .  .  and  keeps 
right  on  building  it  I  Imaginative  use  of  locol  photos  .  .  .  plus  your 
SCAN-A-GRAVER  for  controlled,  economical  reproduction  .  .  .  can 
do  for  you  what  it  is  doing  for  the  Salina  Journal.  Foirchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y..  Dept.  100-99A1. 


^/•ctronfc  Engroving  A4achln«t 


Post-Dispatch 
Shifts  Ad  Men 


St  Louis 

Several  personnel  changes  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  became  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

Ben  L.  Brookman,  national 
advertising  manager  for  more 
than  25  years,  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  to  Advertising  Manager 
Fred  F.  Rowden.  Mr.  Brookman 
was  succeeded  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  by  Douglas 
Day,  who  has  been  in  this  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  five  years 
and  before  that  was  associated 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  The 
John  Budd  Co. 

James  H.  Kennedy  has  been 
appointed  assistant  retail  man¬ 
ager.  He  came  to  the  P-D  in 
1949  and  has  been  manager  of 
department  store  advertising. 
He  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  old  St.  Louis  Star-Times  be¬ 
fore  it  was  purchased  by  the 
P-D.  Paul  I.  Talbot  continues 
as  manager  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Jack  M.  Schultz,  a  member 
of  the  retail  staff  for  many 
years,  takes  a  new  post  as  man¬ 
ager  of  chain  store  advertising, 
personally  handling  most  of  the 
chain  stores  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
tacts  in  cities  outside  St.  Louis. 

Edward  F.  Maher,  on 
retail  staff  for  10  years,  suc- 
'  ceeds  Mr.  Day  on  the  national 
advertising  staff. 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE  GOLF  TROPHY  !$  presented  to  James  R. 
McLauchlen  (right),  eastern  sales  manager,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  by  Dana  Carroll  (left)  of  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  as  winner  of  low 
gross  at  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives'  annual  outing  at  the  Cedarbrook  Country  Club.  Look¬ 
ing  on  are  Richard  G.  Holloway  (with  bow  tie)  of  Story  Brooks  & 
Finley,  and  Roger  W.  Savage  of  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  chapter. 


GIVES  YOU 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
IN  AKRON'S 
BILLION  DOLLAR 
PLUS  MARKET 


BoA  Releases  Single-Screen 
Version  of  ‘The  Third  Person’ 

“The  Third  Person,”  the  elab-  community  and  the  many  fac- 
orate  three-screen  stripfilm  pie-  tors  influencing  the  character 
sentation  in  full  color,  unveiled  and  daily  activities  of  some  of 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  the  individuals  living,  working 
ANPA,  earlier  this  year,  has  and  playing  there.  Devoid  of  the 
now  been  made  available  by  the  statistics  commonly  found  in 
Bureau  to  its  1,000-plus  mem-  media  presentations,  it  desciibes 
ber  newspapers  in  single-screen  in  human-interest  style  the  re- 
form  for  showing  to  local  and  lationships  of  actual  people, 
area  audiences.  with  an  actual  city — Canton, 

Termed  “one  of  the  finest  pre-  Ohio — as  the  setting  for  the 
sentations”  ever  produced  by  an  story  of  how  a  housewife  arrives 
advertising  medium,  the  film  de-  at  the  decision  to  buy  a  grocery 
velops  a  “true-to-life”  story  product. 

about  a  businessman,  a  house-  “Influences”  are  the  major 
wife  and  her  family,  and  the  theme  of  the  production — the 
local  newspaper.  Technically  many  influences  that  shape  peo- 
Last  April  the  Mansfield  similar  to  an  earlier  three-screen  pie’s  thoughts  and  actions,  in- 
( Ohio)  A'cM’.s-JoMrMal  teamed  up  Bureau  presentation,  “Lexing-  eluding  their  buying  decisions, 
with  Good  Housekeeping  mag-  ton  U.S.A.,”  which  has  been  Within  this  theme,  the  film  un- 
zine  in  a  week  long,  citywide  shown  to  many  manufacturers  folds  the  story  of  an  unhappy 
promotion  of  merchandise  ad-  and  dealers  in  the  automotive  territorial  sales  manager  for  a 
vertised  in  the  magazine  (E&P,  and  appliance  fields,  “The  Third  food  manufacturer  whose  cake 
May  7,  page  24).  Person”  is  aimed  particular! v  mix  is — hypothetically — not  do- 

Tw'o  months  later,  according  at  interests  in  the  food  and  ing  too  well  in  Canton;  the 
to  Alan  G.  Nicholas  business  other  packaged-product  indus-  housewife  who,  along  with 
manager  of  the  News-Journal,  to  greater  thousands  of  other  potential 

Sav-Mor  Food  Stores  followed  sales  returns.”  It  has  been  re-  customers,  holds  the  key  to  the 
through  with  a  40-page  tabloid  commended  for  .showing  also  to  sales  manager’s  problem  of 
section  announcing'  the  chain’s  ser%Mce  clubs,  sales  and  adver-  getting  better  store  display  and 
first  anniversary  by  featuring  tising  groups  and  other  audi-  more  sales;  and  the  “third  per- 
Good  Housekeeping  -  approved  because  of  its  non-techni-  son”— editor  of  the  local  daily 

food  items  nature  and  human-interest  newspaper  who  delivers  his  own 

“A  total’ of  25,200  lines  were  ‘l^ily  collection  of  influences  to 

published,  including  local  and  single-screen  version,  the  the  community  and  talks  to 

national  copy,”  Mr.  Nicholas  noted,  is  .supnlied  with  the  people  the  sales  manager  is 

ggjj  a  12-inch  record  carrying  both  trying  to  reach. 

^  ^  ^  the  narration  and  a  carefully  • 

adapted  musical  background.  . o  o  -yj 

•  A  20-page  air  conditioning  These  features  simplfy  staging  iVanies  veeps 

section  containing  30,800  lines  of  the  presentation  by  newspa-  Appointments  of  James  D. 
of  advertising  was  recently  pers  of  any  size  in  any  city,  it  McLean  and  M.  L.  LeBlanc  as 
carried  in  the  La  Habana  was  added.  vicepresidents  were  announced 

(Cuba)  El  Mundo.  Section  was  In  essence,  the  story  is  an  this  week  by  Moloney,  Regan  & 
printed  in  black  and  two  colors,  intimate  closeup  of  an  American  Schmitt,  Inc.,  New  York. 
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CIRCULATION 

Evening,  155,154 
Sunday,  162,175 

POPULATION 

Metro.  Area,  446,100 
Ret.  Tr.  Area,  578,300 

ONE  LOW  RATE 

Evening  or  Sunday 


Akron’s  One  Billion  Forty 
Million  Dollar  Market  is 
served  by  only  ONE  power¬ 
ful  newspaper — the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  You  get 
complete  coverage  of  this 
fertile  market  at  one  low 
cost  either  Evening  or  Sun¬ 
day.  R-O-P  color  available 
in  all  issues. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Repreientativei 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Speakin’of  the  Wild  Frontier 


. . .  Jed  Cooper’s  bin  thar  all  along ! 


No  johnny  come  lately,  Jed's 
bin  a  bustin  wilderness  trails 
fer  yars  .  .  .  openin'  up  the 
country,  and  a  buildin  up 
til  nation  .  .  . 

Jed  Cooper,  American  scout, 
had  hickory  courage  . .  .  fought 
for  freedom  on  slim  vv  tnals  of 
parched  corn  and  swamp  root 
.  .  .  knew  the  river  and  forest 
ways  like  the  otter  .  .  .  wrested 
the  western  wilderness  from  the 
foes,  extended  the  frontier. 

To  make  the  nation  strong, 
he  sometimes  had  to  fisht  the 


Indians— hut  Bear  Paw  was  his 
warmest  friend.  Brave  as  the 
bald  eagle,  sturdy  and  sinewy, 
honest-hearted  and  trustworthy, 
loyal  to  his  cause  and  country, 
Jed  Cooper  is  the  hind  of  man 
every  kid  in  a  coonskin  cap 
takes  for  his  hero! 

A  rugged  adventure  strip, 
packing  excitement,  dash  and 
drama... Jed  Cooper  opens  up 
both  the  wild  frontier  and  new 
readers’  front  doors  .  .  .  builds 
fans,  following  and  circulation! 
Authoritative  illustrations  and 
the  text  bv  Dick  Fletcher  and 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Lloyd  Wendt  assure  the  added 
approval  of  the  school  teachers, 
clergy,  and  patriotic  groups! 
Available  Sunday  only,  in  third 
standard  pages,  in  full  color. 
Phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs 
and  prices  of 
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PK  ROUNDUP 


Home  Improvement  Men 
To  Stimulate  PR  Effort 


Cost  in  Funeral  Advertising 
Ad  Held  Bad  PR  Free  in  Daily’s 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  4  ^  *  1  ’ 

The  term  “high  cost  of  (^61110111118.1 


A  nation-wide  competition  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  public  rela¬ 
tions  activity  among  its  local 
groups  was  announced  in  New 
York  last  week  by  NERSICA, 
Inc.,  the  trade  association  rep¬ 
resenting  home  improvement 
contractors  of  the  U.S. 

Purpose  of  the  activity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  N.  Nichols,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  NERSICA,  is 
to  stimulate  initiative  and  re¬ 
cognize  performance  among 
members  cooperating  in  com¬ 
munity  relations.  He  assured 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  that  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  local  level  will  be 
urged  to  use  newspaper  space 
in  developing  their  respective 
PR  programs. 

Lee  R.  Verchereau,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N  Y.,  chairman  of  the' 
association’s  PR  committee,  said 
that  insofar  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  the  contest  is  the  first  in 
trade  association  history  to  fo¬ 
cus  directly  on  public  relations 
effort  of  local  groups. 

“Members  will  find  their  par- 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 

Vi***  ,  /  WlSriRN 

^DISTRIBUTIOH 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  \our  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fl\'  us  the  copy  and  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

»  2621  West  54lti  Street 

Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

I 

LET'S  DISCUSS  IT ...  write  for  | 
samples  and  prices.  | 


ticipation  rewarding  in  more 
ways  than  one,”  Mr.  Vercher¬ 
eau  said,  “particularly  in  great¬ 
er  prestige  and  expanding  pub¬ 
lic  good  will.” 

Relations  with  printed  and 
broadcast  media  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  contest  which 
began  July  1  and  will  run 
through  Feb.  1,  1956.  Other 
qualifying  elements  are  action 
at  the  local  level  in  curbing  the 
menace  of  “bait  advertising” 
through  cooperation  with  Better 
Business  Bueaus  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  home  exhibitions  and 
improvement  programs,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  talks  before  social 
and  civic  groups. 

Mr.  Nichols  expressed  the 
thought  that  “here,  perhaps,  is 
an  excellent  chance  for  local 
newspapers  to  come  up  with 
some  timely  special  sections  de¬ 
veloped  around  the  NERSICA 
competition.” 

(The  association  was  former¬ 
ly  known  as  the  National  Estab¬ 
lished  Roofing,  Siding  and  Insu¬ 
lating  Contractors  Association. 
It  was  organized  in  1934.  The 
abbreviated  name — NERSICA — 
was  legally  adopted  last  year.) 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Robert  F.  Webb,  an  account 
executive  with  Chambers  &  Wis- 
well,  Boston,  for  six  years,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency’s  PR  division. 
Mr.  Webb  was  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Boston  Transcript 
and  the  United  Press.  Formerly 
he  was  director  of  advertising 
and  PR  of  Northeast  Airlines. 


dying,”  used  in  some  mortic¬ 
ians’  advertising  is  false  and  Macomb,  Ill. 

misleading,  the  executive  The  Macomb  Daily  Journal 
secretary  of  the  National  marked  its  100th  birthday  with 
Funeral  Directors  Association  a  centennial  edition  June  20  in 
declared  here.  which  93  advertisers  were  al- 

Howard  (].  Raether  of  Mil-  loted  free  space  ranging  from 
waukee,  Wis.,  addressed  the  inches  to  40  inches,  de¬ 

annual  convention  of  the  New  pending  on  size  of  contract. 
York  State  Funeral  Directors’  .-The  only  stipulation  was 
Association.  ^jjg  dients  could  not  carry 

He  said  some  funeral  anything  in  the  ad  wishing  this 
directors  who  iinply  their  newspaper  praise  and  glory  on 
prices  are  lower  than  others  j^g  anniversary,”  said 

reflect  badly  on  the  rest  of  william  H.  Rudolph,  publisher, 
the  profession.  The  centennial  issue,  pub- 

Even  funeral  directors  who  ijghed  in  addition  to  the  Jour- 
mention  ^e  so-called  Iji&b  nal’s  regular  June  20  edition, 
cost  of  funerals  in  ^eir  22  pages.  It  contained 

talks  with  clients,  Mr.  Rae-  ^  j^g^es  of  free  advertising 
ther  declared  are  not  practic-  2,066  inches  of  type  and 

mg  good  public  relations  be-  pictures. 

“While  the  majority  of  news- 
idea  that  IS  not  true.  paper  publishers  will  probably 

squirm  at  the  idea  of  giving 
•  Charles  D.  Schnake,  for-  space  to  their  advertisers,”  said 
merly  with  the  Salem  (Ill.)  Mr.  Rudolph,  “I  personally 
Republican,  has  been  named  an  squirm  when  I  see  how  news- 
account  executive  with  Benton  papers  sandbag  their  advertis- 
Ferguson  &  Associates,  Tulsa,  ers  and  make  them  pay  to  wish 
•  the  newspaper  a  happy  anni- 

Bill  Would  Permit  vereary  ’ 

•  vkiAj  At  a  centennial  dinner  June 

(,lve-Away  Ueal  Acts  20,  every  employe  who  has  been 

Hartford,  Conn,  with  the  Journal  for  at  least  a 


ing  good  public  relations  be¬ 
cause  they  are  planting  an 
idea  that  is  not  true. 


Bill  Would  Permit  vereary." 

•  vkiAj  At  a  centennial  dinner  June 

(,lve-Away  Ueal  Acts  20,  every  employe  who  has  been 

Hartford,  Conn,  with  the  Journal  for  at  least  a 
The  House  of  Representatives  year  was  presented  with  a  $100 
of  the  State  Legislature  has  biH  by  Mr.  Rudolph.  There 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  were  28  of  them. 


a  bill  permitting  newspapers  to 
advertise  merchandising  sche- 


The  centennial  edition  was 
prepared  by  the  Journal’s  regu- 


mes  which  involve  the  giving  lar  staff  in  spare  time. 


away  of  prizes  “if  such  drawing  "^be  Journal,  which  started  as 
does  not  violate  the  law.”  ^  weekly  in  1855,  has  been  a 

Rep.  Erving  Pruyn,  Colebrook  daily  since  1894. 

Republican,  said  adoption  of  the  • 

measure  would  permit  newspa-  Russian  Ads  Again 


pers  to  advertise  such  drawing 
when  conducted  in  other  states. 


Montreal 


Russian  Embassy 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Treasury  Secretary  Humph¬ 
rey  gets  an  honorary  degree 
from  Yale.  Humphrey  qualifies 
as  a  typical  college  man.  A 
personality  that’s  balanced — and 
a  budget  that  isn’t. 


A  House  committee  okays  a 
pay  boost  for  government  work¬ 
ers.  The  only  fellow  around  this 
Eisenhower  outfit  that  isn’t  get¬ 
ting  a  raise  is  the  hardest  work¬ 
er  of  all — Ike’s  caddy. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


since  Connecticut  is  the  only  Canada  has  placed  the  first 
state  in  the  country  where  they  large-scale  advertisements  in 
are  forbidden  if  the  purchase  majoj-  Canadian  newspapers 
of  merchandise  is  a  requisite  to  ^qj.  time  since  World 


winning  a  prize. 


advertise'ment 


The  legislation  resulted  from  concerns  invitation  to  a  fur 
a  test  case  brought  in  the  state  auction  at  Le'ningrad  July  16. 
courts  by  the  New  Bntain  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
(Conn.)  Herald,  in  conjunction  Commerce  said  legitimate 

with  several  other  state  dailies,  dealers,  agents  and  brokers  will 
asking  if  it  was  legal  to  ad-  have  no  difficulties  in  arrang- 
vertise  a  grocer’s  plan  to  give  jj^g  visas  and  bringing  their 
prizes  to  customers.  purchases  back. 

The  court  said  it  would  not  ^ 

be  legal  since  customers  would  p  a  i  e  j, 
be  required  to  make  purchases  leens 

before  becoming  eligible  for  a  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

prize.  As  approved  by  the  As  a  June  windup  feature  for 


House,  the  bill  would  permit  the  Teen  Times  Page,  the 
the  advertising  of  such  a  draw-  Wichita  Daily  Times  gave  high 
ing  if  it  were  conducted  in  school  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
Connecticut.  advertise  free  for  summer  jobs. 
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Tall,cool  and  delicious 


What  is  so  restoring  on  a  sultry  after¬ 
noon  as  the  refreshing  pick-up  you 
get  from  an  ice-cold  soft  drink?  And 
more  people  every  day  are  discover¬ 
ing  that  their  favorite  flavor  in  cans 
is  better  than  ever.  Cans  are  so  handy. 
They  chill  quickly,  and  take  such  a 
small  amount  of  space  in  your  refrig¬ 
erator!  Best  of  all,  the  beverages  are 
delicious  and  full  of  zip. 

Last  year,  when  many  soft  drinks 


came  in  throwaway  cans  for  the  first 
time,  they  made  a  big  hit  everywhere. 
Nearly  700  million  were  sold.  The 
way  their  popularity  is  growing,  it 
won’t  be  very  long  before  the  figure 
is  up  in  the  billions. 

Tasty  soups,  vegetables,  seafoods, 
fruits,  frozen  juices  and  so  many  other 
good  things  to  eat  come  in  cans!  Each 
year  the  average  family  in  this  country 
buys  about  800  cans  of  household 


items— foods,  baby  powder,  oil,  floor 
wax,  shaving  cream,  and  detergents, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

"Tin”  cans  are  actually  99  per  cent 
steel.  They’re  made  of  tin  plate,  steel 
that’s  rolled  into  thin  sheets  and 
coated  with  sparkling  tin.  Tin  plate 
is  one  of  Bethlehem  Steel’s  leading 
products,  and  is  shipped  to  can  man¬ 
ufacturers  from  our  Sparrows  Point 
plant  near  Baltimore. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Allen,  Coll 
Recipients  of 
Civic  Salute 


Press  Battle 
Featured  in 
Week  Slogai 


THE  THREE  Rs — Roy  A.  Roberts,  center,  of  thi 


Jean  Howarth  Wins 
Best  Story  Award  encours 

Vancouver  readers. 
Jean  Howarth,  columnist  for  The 
Vancouver  Province,  was  named  from  a 
top  winner  in  the  Canadian  questioi 
Women’s  Press  Club  Memorial  Manage 
awards.  that  tl 

Her  interview  with  Dr.  Geof-  read.”  1 
fi-y  Fisher,  Archbishop  of  Can-  subscril 
terbury,  won  her  $100  for  the  paper  f 
i  best  news  story.  Jean  Shaw,  High 
i  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  re-  were; 
ceived  honorable  mention  for  readers 
her  story  “Toronto  Housewives  solely 
in  Germany.”  new.spa 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


meaiis  ■*' 

klLIABILirY 


Newspaper  Publishers 

save  money  and  give 
far  better  service  to 
their  accounts  thru 
ACB’s  uniform  and 
dependable  Checking 
Proof  Service. 


**  ft  full 


Service  Offices  •newtoh  •cnicuo 

—  ^  •  COIEMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


means 

depends 


W~THt  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 


in  a  Service -A cl  near  your  listing. 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  all  SRDS  monthly  editions;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 

Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  83%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  have  SRDS  available  at 
meetings  in  clients’  offices. 


Brother,  what  a  grand  feeling  to  know  that 


Agency  and  client  • 

behind  closed  doors  • 
chopping  on  the  schedule  • 
your  medium,  your  market 
are  mentioned  •  a  question 
is  raised  •  the  agency  man 
reaches  for  Standard  Rate . . . 
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PLANT  •  EQUIPMENT 


Speedier  Engraving 
Techniques  Reported 


This  concludes  the  series  of 
reports  on  the  clinical  sessions 
at  tht  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  early  last  month  at  Chi¬ 
cago: 

Use  of  high  speed  35  mm. 
film  to  take  action  pictures 
with  natural  lighting  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Robert  Dumke,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  at  the 
engraving  session  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference. 

This  new  type  of  film  marks 
a  new  era  in  press  photogra¬ 
phy,  he  said.  It  can  be  used  for 
action  sports  pictures,  taking 
fire  shots  at  night  without 
flash  equipment,  and  wherever 
“sharp”  candid  pictures  are  de¬ 
sired. 

There  is  a  saving  in  cost  of 
film,  he  said,  because  many 
pictures  can  be  taken  on  a  roll. 
Pictures  can  be  blown  up  with 
good  results  due  to  the  sharp 
detail  registered  by  the  film. 
The  high  speed  film  can  be 
used  for  color,  as  well  as  black 
and  white,  he  added.  At  the 
Journal,  he  said,  this  type  of 
film  is  used  only  in  “emergen¬ 
cies”  as  supplementary  to  reg¬ 
ular  photographic  methods.  The 
film  is  adaptable  to  high-speed 
lenses  and  is  used  in  light¬ 
weight  cameras,  he  explained. 

Leon  H.  Standley,  Garden 
Photo  Engraving  Co.,  Mineola, 
N.Y.,  told  of  his  experience  in 
using  the  Dow-ANPA  high 
speed  engraving  process.  His 
commercial  engraving  shop 
does  work  for  Long  Island 


COTTON 

WOODS 


Newsday  and  New  York  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Admitting 
there  were  plenty  of  headaches 
to  overcome  at  the  start,  he  is 
now  doing  both  halftone  and 
combination  etching  with  the 
new  process. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  for 
the  time  being  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose  to  you  the 
ingredients  we  are  using  in 
place  of  the  gelatine,”  said  Mr. 
Standley.  “We  are  now  work¬ 
ing  with  chemists  on  an  in¬ 
gredient  which  we  hope  will  be 
superior  to  all  others  and  this 
information  should  be  available 
to  you  soon.” 

New  ‘One-Bite’  Process 

George  Johansen,  Acme 
Telectronix  (NEA),  Cleveland, 
described  the  new  Acme  “one- 
bite”  etching  process.  A  zinc- 
coated  magnesium  plate  is  used. 
A  chemical  formula  has  been 
developed  that  permits  fast  and 
even  etching.  A  new  machine 
has  also  been  designed,  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  spray  system. 

The  Acme  one-bite  etcher  is 
now  on  the  market  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  25  machines,  he  re¬ 
ported.  It  will  handle  halftones, 
line  work,  or  combination.  The 
process  does  require  trained 
personnel  and  the  negatives 
must  be  good  to  get  the  best 
results. 

D.  L.  O’Brien,  Jr.,  explained 
the  use  of  bi-metal  plates  in 
the  WCM  self-banking  etching 
process  developed  by  Wire 
Coating  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland.  A  zinc-coated  mag¬ 
nesium  plate  is  used  in  this 
process.  The  plates  stain  easily 
in  handling  and  need  to  be 


Joseph  E.  McMullen  (right),  Milweultee  (Wit.)  Journel  production 
meneger  and  chairman  o?  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee,  chats  with 
Harry  Sloan,  Now  York  Mirror,  and  Jamas  L.  Stott,  Richmond  |Va.) 
News  Leader  and  Times-Dispatch,  members  of  mechanical  committee. 


THE  NEW  ALL' AMERICAN 
SPORTS  CHAMPION 

WIRE  NOW 

GENERAL 

FEATURES  CORP 


YOU  CAN'T  PREDICT 
the'day  when  someone 
will  accuse  you  of 

LIBEL 


But  you  con  have 
INSURANCE 
that  will  make  you 
■ofe  from  embarrassing 
loss  —  from  this  and 
other  similar  claims. 

The  cost  is 
AAAAZINGLY  LOW 


WRITE  EOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  exchange 
KANSAS  CJTY  MISSOURI 


scoured  before  using,  said  Mr. 
O’Brien. 

New  ROP  Process 

The  new  Ansco-Kemart  fluor¬ 
escent  photo  paper  for  ROP 
color  reproduction  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Harvey  T.  Holsapple 
of  Kemart  Corp.,  Minneapolis. 

Ebbie  Jennison,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  said: 

“With  the  Kemart  prints, 
there  was  on  retouching,  no 
staging,  and  no  re-etching.  The 
three  prints  were  handled  as 
three  black-and-white  plates.  It 
was  that  simple.  The  results, 
to  put  it  mildly,  were  beyond 
our  fondest  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions. 

“When  a  newspaper  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  set  of  three-color  proc¬ 
ess  plates  on  zinc  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  copper  plates, 
the  advertiser  naturally  becomes 
more  interested  in  using  ROP 
newspaper  color.” 

Facts  About  Fax 

Eugene  McGuckin,  Jr.,  D^i- 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News 
Tribune,  spoke  on  the  use  of 
FAX  photo  copy. 

“FAX  is  really  surprisingly 
easy  to  operate,”  he  said.  “The 
machine  and  squawk  box  are 
located  adjacent  to  the  copy 
desk.  The  machine  is  loaded 
and  maintained  by  one  of  the 
copy  readers  or  the  telegraph 
editor.  As  the  picture  winds  up 
from  the  transmission  position 
to  the  spool  on  which  it  is 
stored,  pending  selection  for 
I  use,  it  can  be  scanned  at  a 
!  glance  by  the  telegraph  editor. 

“The  telegraph  editor  has  a 
j  pretty  good  idea  during  his 
shift  of  what  pictures  are  com¬ 
bing  in,  and  he  can  think  about 
I  which  ones  he  will  use  as  he 
reads  his  wire  copy.” 

In  engraving  he  said  there 
are  two  problems:  FAX  lacks 
the  definition  of  Wirephoto  and 
jthe  highlights  are  not  as  white. 


“You  cannot  blow  up  FAX 
copy.  You  can  crop  to  get  the 
effect  of  a  close-up,  but  you 
have  to  shoot  same-size  or  a 
reduction,”  he  said.  “Contrasty 
copy  works  best.” 

• 

N.  J.  Paper  Publishes 
Largest  Annual  Edition 

Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

The  Asbury  Park  Evening 
Press  June  22,  published  its 
15th  annual  Invitation  Edition 
— a  102-page  issue  including  a 
special  68-page,  standard-size 
supplement  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  North  Jersey  Shore 
as  a  vacationland. 

It  was  the  largest  Invitation 
Edition  in  the  Press’  history. 
Forty-eight  thousand  copies, 
15,000  above  the  normal  press 
run,  were  printed.  The  extra 
copies  were  distributed  at  near¬ 
by  metropolitan  areas:  New 
York,  Newark,  Philadelphia  and 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  supplement  contained 
more  than  100  photographs,  150 
stories  and  eight  original  car¬ 
toons  by  Bill  King,  a  freelancer. 
• 

Projects  Committee 
For  Research  Institute  - 

The  Projects  Committee  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Institute, 
Inc.  was  announced  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  as  follows: 

Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Chair¬ 
man;  Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Wil- 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  J.  D. 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook;  E.  L.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  George  L.  Green, 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin;  Peter  Miller,  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  News-Tribune  Dr.  Bur¬ 
nett  Thall,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star; 
C.  W.  Welch,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star. 
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WHEN  THE  WATER  IS  RUFFLED-THE  BOAT  WILL  ROCK! 


And  riled  water  plays  no  favorites  I 

It  can  rock  your  boat  as  violently  as 
the  next  fellow’s— no  matter  who  caused 
the  commotion. 

That  always  holds  true  on  the  water. 

It  holds  just  as  true  on  the  sea  of 
commerce  between  nations— known  as 
reciprocal  trade. 

Which  is  why  the  news  of  recent 
American  tariff  increases  on  jcweled- 
lever  Swiss  watches  may  not  have  made 
much  splash  on  your  consciousness— but 
may  yet  catch  you  up  in  its  wake. 

Certainly  with  50%  higher  tariffs,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  restrictions,  cutting 
down  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  to  Ameri¬ 
cans— it  must  also  cut  down  the  ability 
of  the  Swiss  to  buy  .-Vmerican  products. 
That  does  rock  your  boat  ...  if  you 
are  a  farmer.  For  the  Swiss  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying  your  American 
farm  and  food  products  to  the  tunc  of 


some  $68,000,000  per  year.  .And  always 
for  cash,  always  in  dollars. 

That  does  rock  your  boat  ...  if  you 

are  a  businessman  or  laborer  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  making,  distribution 
or  sale  of  hundreds  of  American  items. 
For,  again,  the  Swiss  have  been  your 
very  good  cash  customers. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  9  years,  .Amer¬ 
ica  has  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  of 
more  than  t/z  billion  dollars  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  g(K)ds  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries! 

And  that  does  rock  your  boat . . .  even 
if  you  have  no  cash  interest.  For  the 
reciprocal  trade  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  these  past  many  years  has  helpetl 
us  both  to  higher  standards.  Given  more 
work  to  more  pef)ple.  Made  us  each 
strf)ngcr,  happier,  more  secure  over  all. 

.All  of  this  has  spurred  a  friendly  com¬ 
petition  among  Switzerland’s  55,000 
watchmakers  to  build  the  ever-better 


watch.  A  competition  that  has  led  Swiss 
watchmakers  to  originate  and  develop 
almost  every  major  advance  in  modern 
watchmaking. 

For  104  years  now,  Swiss-American 
friendship  and  commerce  have  steadily 
grown,  inspired  by  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  respect. 

Whenever  troubled  waters  have 
threatened  to  upset  us  in  the  past,  our 
men  of  wisdom  and  gfKxI  will  have 
joined  together  and  calmed  the  waves. 

The  American  tariff  increases  on 
Swiss  jeweled  lever  watches  have  now 
l)rcwcd  a  sizable  tempest— catching  fK)th 
of  our  peoples  up  in  its  wake. 

Published  by 

THE  WATCHMAKERS  OF  SWITZERLAND 

during  the  104th  anniversary  <A 
The  IVeatyof  Friendship  and  Commerce 
pledged  between  the  people  of 
America  and  the  people  of  Switzerland 
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The  Detroit  News 


TK  SINPAPERS  OF  BALTIMORE 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  timely,  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  notable  newspaper  events,  business 
trends,  market  news.  They  watch  it  carefully 
for  operating  help  on  linage  figures,  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  new  equipment  and  techniques. 
They're  constantly  alert  for  what  publishers 
are  doing  to  make  their  newspapers  more 
readable.  And  they  lean  on  it  heavily  for 
guidance  in  the  investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  newspaper  space  every  year. 

Examine  this  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher! 
You'll  see  it's  filled  with  reading  material  to 
help  advertisers  and  agency  men  on  the  job. 


to  know  and  understand  newspapers  better. 
You'll  find  its  editorial  columns  replete  with 
reports  of  their  activities.  And  once  you  see 
the  number  and  quality  of  its  newspaper 
advertisers,  you'll  know  it's  a  perfect  back¬ 
drop  for  preselling  the  values  of  your  own 
publication  .  .  .  right  here  in  the  newspaper 
about  newspapers! 
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SOMETHING  LACKING 

IT  is  traditional  that  newspaper  union 

leaders  blame  “publishers”  for  every 
thing  that  has  happened  to  them,  real 
or  ihiagined. 

Joseph  Collis,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  which  held  its 
convention  this  week,  is  no  exception. 
The  only  difference  might  be  that  Mr. 
Collis  appeared  to  be  a  little  more 
vitriolic,  bitter  and  unreasoning  in  his 
denunciations  of  publishers  than  others 
have  been. 

Actually,  the  Guild  president  tortured 
the  facts  so  obviously  in  his  effort  to 
attack  publishers  that  we  doubt  if  any¬ 
one  believed  him,  or  whether  he  ex¬ 
pected  anyone  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  Guild  line  that  the  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  solely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  strike  and  suspension  of 
that  paper — supposedly,  he  goaded  the 
Guild  into  it  for  some  nefarious  reason. 
Mr.  Collis  belabored  that  point,  as  might 
be  expected. 

But  then  he  called  for  an  investigation 
by  the  anti-tnist  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  said  “here  again 
is  the  pattern  of  publishers  conspiring 
to  put  a  paper  out  of  circulation  so  they 
can  divide  the  field  among  the  surviving 
papers — the  Eagle  was  bought  by  one  or 
more  New  York  newspapers  to  put  it  out 
of  business.” 

That  is  about  as  far-fetched  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  what  happened  in  Brooklyn 
as  can  be'  imagined.  Expanding  on  his 
low  opinion  of  publishers,  the  Guild 
leader  said:  “Do  you  think  for  a  minute 
that  publishers  who  are  accused  of  viola¬ 
ting  the  anti-trust  sections  through  an 
advertising  monopoly  would  hesitate  to 
break  another  section  of  the  law  thi’ough 
dissection  of  a  newspaper?” 

Publishers,  apparently,  are  no  better 
than  criminals  in  Mr.  Collis’  book. 

He  also  belittled  as  “not  an  important 
issue”  the  question  of  what  to  do  about 
Communists:  “We  long  ago  faced  the 
Red  threat  and  conquered  it.”  It  is 
true  that  in  the  past  Guildsmen  ousted 
Red  sympathizers  from  office  and  elected 
more  loyal  representatives. 

But  as  for  having  them  in  the  mem¬ 
bership,  Mr.  Collis  said  “Communists 
who  hold  Guild  membership  were  put  in¬ 
to  the  industry  by  the  publishers.  They, 
the  publishers,  are  to  blame  for  any  Red 
influences  in  the  newspaper  industry.” 

That  sounds  like  a  reasonable'  ap¬ 
proach  until  you  realize  that  few  if  any 
publishers  would  knowingly  hire  a  Com¬ 
munist — those  that  were  hired  submerged 
their  sympathies  and  probably  even  lied 
about  it — whereas,  the  Guild  knowingly 
organized  units  at  the  Daily  Worker,  the 
Morning  Freiheit,  New  Masses  and  Di 
Fact,  some  of  which  still  exist  in  good 
standing  in  Guild  circles. 


Those  things,  which  ye  have  both 
learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen 
in  me,  do:  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you. — Philippians,  IV ;  9. 


On  top  of  this  repeated  abuse  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  all  through  Mr.  Collis’  speech  he 
told  of  what  must  be  done  to  improve 
wages,  hours  and  working  conditions, 
what  must  be  done  in  “political  action,” 
etc.,  but  there  was  something  lacking. 
It  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  No¬ 
where  was  there  any  mention  of  what  this 
union  or  its  members  can  or  should  do 
for  the  industry,  what  it  and  they  might 
do  in  the  battle  against  competition  and 
rising  costs.  There  was  no  mention  of 
the  problem  at  all.  Only  this  comment: 

“The  newspaper  business  is  flourishing. 
These  people  deserve  more  pay  and  better 
working  conditions.  This  industry  is  in 
condition  to  give  them.”  The  accent,  as 
in  the  past,  is  on  “we  want  our  share,” 
and  not  on  “what  can  we  do  to  help  in 
order  to  get  our  share.” 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

A  TABULATION  of  the  humanitarian 

services  performed  by  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  reporting  the  news  would  fill  a  large¬ 
sized  book.  The  records  are  filled  with 
stories  of  funds  raised,  houses  built,  hos¬ 
pital  bills  paid  for,  innocent  victims  de¬ 
fended,  etc. 

Last  week  the  plight  of  a  lO-ye'ar-old 
boy,  who  bought  himself  some  clothes 
with  his  own  earnings  and  savings  only 
to  have  the  package  disappear,  touched 
the  hearts  of  newsmen  all  over  the 
country.  The  boy  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal 
hoping  that  between  him  and  St.  An¬ 
thony  some  kind  person  might  be  moved 
to  return  the  clothes.  The  letter  and 
the  editor’s  reply  sent  out  by  the  AP 
appeared  in  at  least  38  other  newspapers 
and  the  boy  not  only  had  his  clothes  re¬ 
placed  but  received  over  $100  besides 
from  sympathetic  readers. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
things  happening  every  week  that  prove 
the  nation,  its  people,  and  its  newspapers 
are  not  motivated  solely  by  crass  com¬ 
mercialism  but  still  have  an  abundant 
and  over-flowing  heart. 


ON  PRIVACY 

WILLIAM  Faulkner,  Pulitzer  Piize  win-  ' 
ning  novelist  and  holder  of  the  Nobel 
prize  for  literature,  thinks  that  the'  press  r 

is  stripping  man  of  his  individuality  by  ^ 

taking  away  the  one  thing  he  must  have  I 

in  order  to  be  an  individual — his  privacy.  i 

Citing  an  example  when  a  national  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  published  a  two-part 
serial  about  him  against  his  wish,  he 
said  this  was  an  invasion  of  his  privacy 
and  a  “betrayal  of  that  power  called  . 

Freedom  of  the  Press.”  ■ 

Mr.  Faulkner  states  his  case  in  the 
July  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine  this 
way:  “My  belief  that  only  a  writer’s 
works  were  in  the  public  domain,  to  be  i 

discussed  and  investigated  and  written 
about,  the  writer  himself  having  put 
them  there  by  submitting  them  for  pub¬ 
lication  and  accepting  money  for  them;  e 


and  therefore  he  not  only  would  but  must  v 

accept  whatever  the  public  wished  to  " 

say  or  do  about  them  from  praise'  to  ^ 

burning.  Bht  that,  until  the  writer  com-  ^ 

mitted  a  crime  or  ran  for  public  office,  ^ 

his  private  life  was  his  own;  and  not  d 

only  had  he  the  right  to  defend  his 
privacy,  but  the  public  had  the  duty  i 


to  do  so  since  one  man’s  liberty  must 
stop  at  exactly  the  point  where'  the  next 
one’s  begins.” 

We  believe  Mr.  Faulkner  is  over¬ 
looking  a  basic  precept  of  the  journalist 
that  “names  make  news.”  Thousands  of 
writers  live  in  obscurity  and  anonymity  > 
whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  But,  to 
coin  a  phrase,  Mr.  Faulkner  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  his  chosen  field.  His 
name  became  familiar  to  readers  every-  I 

where.  Surely,  he  does  not  contend  that  “ 

he  should  remain  only  a  disembodied  1 

name.  His  readers  are  entitled  to  know  J 

what  goes  with  the  name  and  the  press 
is  the  only  medium  that  can  tell  them. 

Mr.  Faulkner  became  a  celebrity  in 
his  own  right  on  his  own  time.  He  can-  p 


not  blame  the  press  for  that.  He  abdi-  n 

cated  his  own  right  to  privacy  by  writing  ( 

successful  books  and  winning  two  of  the  d 

highest  honors  in  literature.  .  ^ 


CARTER  AND  EVANS 


THE  newspaper  profession  lost  two 
more'  prominent  and  able  executives 
last  week  by  the  tragic  deaths  of  Amon  ^1 

Carter  and  Silliman  Evans.  g 

Mr.  Carter  was  a  pioneer  in  Texas  a 

journalism  who  not  only  created  a  great  a 

newspaper  but  was  also  instrumental  in  F 

building  his  community  into  one  of  our  i' 
major  cities. 

Mr.  Evans  had  worked  for  Mr.  Carter 

early  in  life  but  later  applied  his  genius  F 

to  reviving  an  ailing  newspaper  and 

proving  himself  to  be  one  of  our  ablest  " 

craftsmen.  J 

ti 

Both  were  men  of  character,  integrity  £ 
and  ability.  They  will  be  sorely  missed  ti 

by  the  newspaper  fraternity  at-large. 
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*  Executive  Spotlight 

DAVE  RODWEIX,  formerly  editor  of  the  Artetia  (N.M.)  Daily 
Advocate,  haa  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Raton  (N.M.)  Range 
succeeding  RAY  PETERSON.  EDD  ROUTT,  an  Advocate  reporter, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Silver  City  (N.M.) 
Daily  Pre*».  Before  joining  the  Advocate  he  was  on  the  business 
news  desk  of  the  Dallat  (Tex.)  Newt. 


•  •  • 

JAMES  H.  WAGNER,  assistant  managing 
editor,  has  been  appointed  ME  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  and  Press  Gty  Editor  JACK  C. 
DONAHUE  was  named  executive  city  editor. 
Roth  changes  were  affected  by  the  promotion  of 
Vance  Trimble  to  news  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Mr.  Wagner,  a  member  of 
the  paper's  staff  since  1946,  was  assistant  ME 
for  four  years.  Mr.  Donahue,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  been  CE  since 
July  of  last  year. 


) 


Donahue  •  •  • 

JAMES  F.  BEARD,  formerly  a  production 
engineer  for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Review-Times  to  direct  advertising  and  manage 
business  details.  He  had  his  early  newspaper 
training  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Daily  News,  both  in  the  advertising  and  editorial 
departments. 

*  *  * 


ARTHUR  C.  YOUNGBERG,  recently  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Clinton  (N.Y.)  Courier, 
has  been  named  promotion  director  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  succeeding  LOUIS  L. 
PRYOR  who  continues  as  a  consultant.  Mr. 
Youngberg  was  an  assistant  in  the  News'  promo¬ 
tion  department  in  1947  and  1948. 


Beard 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Harold  G.  Kern  —  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  George  E.  Minot, 
managing  editor  of  the'  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  —  honorary 

doctor  of  journalism  degrees 
from  Suffolk  University,  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  the’  university’s  gradu¬ 
ation  ceremonies. 

*  *  * 

J.  R.  Wiggins — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

and  Times  Herald,  heading  news 
and  editorial  departments.  (He’s 
also  vicepresident)  and  Alfred 
Friendly — assistant  ME  to  ME 
in  charge  of  news  department. 

*  s  * 

William  Frye  —  a  former 
Birmingham,  Ala.  reporter  and 
later  an  AP  correspondent — 
now  deputy  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization. 


Carl  Murphy — president  of 
Afro-American  Newspapers  — 
the  Springairn  Medal  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  journalistic  work 
in  support  of  civil  rights. 

«  *  * 

WiLUAM  J.  Woods  —  editor 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispat  ch^-elecied  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Utica  Red 
Cross  Chapter. 

s  *  m 

J.  Donald  Kyser,  Hearst 
Newspapers — and  Alfred  E. 
Bolt  Jr.,  formerly  with  Scalaro, 
Meeker  and  Scott,  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  representatives — appoint¬ 
ed  to  Harper’s  Bazaar  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  respectively. 

«  *  * 

Albert  I.  Prince  —  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Prince — left 
June  21  for  London  and  the 
World  Baptist  Convention. 

«  *  * 

Robert  H.  Stopher — associate 
editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal — named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Kent  State  University. 
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On  the  Business  Side 

Don  Thomas — the  past  year 
an  account  executive  for  radio 
Station  KPOJ,  Portland,  Ore. — 
rejoined  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  formerly 
was  on  the  G-T’s  display  ad  de¬ 
partment  three  and-a-half  years. 
*  *  « 

Kenneth  Quirk  —  formerly 
with  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  News  Gazette — joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  SentineVs  Flori¬ 
da  Magazine. 

*  •  « 

Richard  Londgren — former¬ 
ly  with  the  art  department  of 
Adolph  Block  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  Portland,  Ore.  —  joined  the 
promotion  art  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ji.M  Harrison — formerly  with 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view  and  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle — named  assistant  to 
Ad  Manager  Pete  King  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise 
Courier.  He  replaces  Robert 
Blue,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Migliaccio — formerly 
with  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News — now  an  ad  salesman 
for  the'  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review, 

*  s  s 

Robert  H.  Wolfe — promoted 
to  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State 
Journal  following  two  years 
service  with  the  paper. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Dodd  Vernon — one-time  press 
aide  to  the  late  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson — joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  as  a 


copy  deskman.  He  most  recently 
served  as  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Aval¬ 
anche  and  Journal. 

•  «  * 

Harold  Street — since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1954,  assistant  agricultural 
editor  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut — named  farm  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
succeeding  Frank  Atwood. 

*  V  * 

Anne  Gowen,  staff  writer  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
and  Jack  Spalding,  Constitu¬ 
tion  editorial  assistant — wed 
June  25. 

*  s  * 

Louis  J.  Mogelev’ER  —  Union 
County  reporter  for  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Ledger — honored 
by  fellow  newsmen  on  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  service'  to  New- 
house  newspaper. 

«  *  * 

Janet  Crooks — a  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  West  Virginia  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  —  appointed 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.Va.)  Advertiser, 
mss 

Bob  Lawrence — former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  part-time  staffer 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — named 
editor  of  the  Belen  (N.  M.) 
News-Bulletin. 

s  s  s 

Sally  Frost,  makeup  editor 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  women’s  page,  and  Or¬ 
ville  Gaines,  staff  writer-col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal — wed  June'  18. 

*  *  « 

Jerry  Hunter  —  Cincinnati 
Times  Star  city  editor — given 
a  new  title:  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Managing  Editor 
Robert  W.  Copelan. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Light — with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times  Star  society  staff 
— named  acting  society  editor 
succeeding  Mary  Matthews,  re¬ 
signed. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

Clarence  (Pete)  Peters  — 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Navy — joined  the  photographic 
staff  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star.  Other  additions  to 
the  staff:  Chuck  Lambeth, 
Stan  Roberts,  and  George 
Miller. 

♦  *  * 

John  A.  Mann  Jr. — assistant 
city  editor  of  Nowaday — first 
to  receive  George  Polk  Memorial 
scholarship  for  study  at  C.  W. 
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Post  College,  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Ryan  —  resigned 
from  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard  to  join  the  city  desk 
staff  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Cameron — formerly  cir¬ 
culation  assistant  at  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  —  named  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Helens  (Ore.) 
Sentinel-Mist  succeeding  Wayne 
Bell,  who  resigned  to  enter  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

if  *  * 

George  A.  Ford,  dog  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  — 
re-elected  president  of  the  Dog 
Welfare  Assn,  of  Connecticut. 

♦  *  * 

Samuel  Schor  —  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press — winner  of 
the  1954  Golden  Quill,  presented 
by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic 
City  to  the  writer  of  the  out¬ 
standing  story  of  the  year.  (A 
series  on  three-year-old  George 
Mingo,  which  resulted  in  raising 
a  fund  for  his  hospital  care  and 
future  education.) 


John  L.  Newman  —  to  be 
city  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  August  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  O. 
Carver  Jr.,  who 
recently  was 
named  to  the 
po.st  on  an  in¬ 
terim  basis.  Mr. 
Newman  has 
been  assistant 
city  editor  of 
the  affiliated 
Louisville  Cour¬ 
ts,  ier  -  Journal 

Newman  mm  xt 

since  1951.  Now 

49,  he  began  newspaper  work 
on  the  old  New  York  Sun  in 
1930  was  on  the  New  York  Post 
before  going  to  the  Louisville 
Times  in  1935. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


"We've  declared  our  independence  and  it's  going  to 
take  you  five  hours  to  get  out  an  extra!" 


vill  made  the  first  pictures  of 
the  D-Day  invasion  in  World 
War  11. 

if  *  * 

William  F.  Bell  —  former 
wire  editor  of  the  Sturgis 

(Mich.)  Journal  —  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  North  Adams 
(Maso.)  Transcript. 

if  Hf.  ifi 

Ken  Jumper  —  the  past  15 
months  editor  of  the  semi-week¬ 
ly  Le  Sueur  (Minn.)  News- 
Herald —  now  a  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Rapid  City  (S. 

D.)  Journal. 

if  if  if 

Allen  Wardrip  —  sports  and 
night  editor  since  November — 
up  to  city  editor  of  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Morning  Times,  succeed¬ 
ing  French  Ragsdale,  retired. 

if  *  if 

Ed  Kirkpatrick  —  former 
sports  editor  (1941-42 — back 
from  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
Register  to  be  night  editor. 


Mrs.  Georgia  Foster — secre- 
tai’y  to  Jim  Reed,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily 
Capital  the  past  two  years — 
joined  the  Capital’s  women’s  de¬ 
partment  staff. 

if  *  if 

Philip  Robbins — formerly  of 
the  Hopewell  (Va.)  Daily  News 
— joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Thompson — reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour-  > 
nal — on  tour  of  England  and 

Europe  doing  a  daily  “Trans- 

Atlantic  Feedbox’’  column. 


Hal  Kallenberg — discharged 
from  the  Army — returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  4 

Mrs.  Roslyn  Brownstein  — 
former  women’s  page  reporter 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Effie  Koschnick — joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News  as  a  feature 
columnist. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kay  Lundeen  —  formerly 
w’omen’s  editor  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin — 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
a  new  post. 


Ralph  Vickers  —  news  staff 
to  makeup  editor  of  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  —  replacing 
Frank  Dubervill,  who  resigned 
to  take  post  of  information  of¬ 
ficer  with  Department  of  Fish¬ 
eries  of  Canada.  As  an  Army  re¬ 
porter-photographer  Mr.  Dubsr- 
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for  the  Union  City,  (N.J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch — joined  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-Journal  and 
Sunday  Herald- American  as  a 
reporter. 

«  *  * 

Ira  Greenberg  —  formerly  of 
the  Phenix  City  (Ala.)  Bureau 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer — now  on  the  reoorting 
staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Cou  rier-Joumal. 

*  * 

John  M.  Harrison — Sunday 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  and  Mrs.  Harrison — re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  aboard  the 
He  De  France. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Pat  Dishaw — returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Prineville 
(Ore.)  Central  Oregonian  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  as  women’s 
editor  of  the  paper. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Louis  Stroup — for  nearly  11 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
Pittiiburgh  (Kas.)  Headlight 
and  Sun,  and  a  member  of  the 
staffs  for  nearly  30  years — re¬ 
signed  to  come  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  i-elations  for  the  Kansas 
Turnpike  Authority. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  F.  Booth — formerly 
feature  editor  for  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press — appointed  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  radio  Station 
WWJ  and  WWJ-TV,  Detroit. 


Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers — | 
joined  the  staff  of  Department 
of  School  Service  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  high  school 
periodicals. 

«  *  * 

James  H.  Beaumont  —  city 
editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view  the  past  nine  years — re-| 
signed  to  become  director  of  | 
public  relations  for  the  A.E.; 
Staley  corn  and  soybean  pro¬ 
cessing  firm  at  Decatur.  He 
succeeds  Harold  J.  Roche  who 
I'esigned  the  Staley  post  to  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work  at 
Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Beaumont 
had  been  with  the  Decatur  Re¬ 
view  since  1926. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Long  Jr.  —  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Statesville  (N.C.)  Daily  Recordl 
— now  Virginia  and  Carolinas ' 
district  manager  for  the  Ameri- ! 
can  Forest  Products  Industries, 
with  headquarters  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  1 


Helen  Jones — formerly  news 
editor  with  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald — now  training  ' 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  I 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  prepara- ; 
tory  to  departure  for  an  assign-  j 
ment  at  Athens,  Greece.  I 

*  *  * 

Pauline  Di  Nova  —  general , 
news  reporter  for  the  Water- 1 
bury  (Conn.)  Reptiblican — re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 


iAdvertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


If  You  Can't 
Lick  'em  —  Join  'em 

Just  back  from  visiting  with  my 
daughter’s  family— and  playing 
Grandpop  to  two  of  the  cutest  kids 
you  ever  saw.  While  there  I  picked  up 
a  couple  of  new  ideas  on  child  raising: 

If  your  child's  learning  to  use  a 
pen,  provide  an  old  fountain  pen — 
filled  with  bluing.  Looks  and  writes 
like  ink,  hut  won't  stain  clothes  or 
furniture  permanently. 

Maybe  you  have  a  boy,  like  my 
grandson,  who  thinks  he’s  too  old  for 
a  bib— but  isn’t.  A  big  cowboy  ban¬ 
dana  works  just  as  well,  and  it  looks 


*  «  * 

Laurence  T.  Herman — Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  advertising 
man  for  20  years — named  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Waxed  Paper 
Institute,  Inc, 

♦  ♦  * 

Jack  Whiteley — left  the  Son 
Antonia  (Tex.)  Express-News 
reportorial  staff  for  a  public 
relations  job  with  Fairchild 
Aircraft,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Johnny  WilliarIs,  until  recent¬ 
ly  Express-News  sports  staffer, 
has  gone  into  military  recruiting 
publicity. 

*  if 

Bill  Strickland — copy  desk- 
man  on  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  —  resigned  to 
take  a  job  in  the  managerial 
training  program  of  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

William  Manchester  —  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
editor  and  Southeast  Asia  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  the 


A.  A.  Morisey — since  1949  | 
a  reporter  for  the  Winston- . 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sen- 
tinel — acceped  a  position  with  I 
the  American  Friends  Service  j 
Committee  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ! 

*  *  *  I 

Harriet  Ackley — in  the  wom¬ 
an’s  department  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  for 
several  years — joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston, 
Ill.  I 

*  *  * 

Winfield  Bemen — suburban  j 
editor  of  the  Springfield' 
(Mass.)  Union — nan.  ;d  news; 
director  of  the  paper’s  Radio-  j 
TV  Station  WHYN-TV.  Law¬ 
rence  R.  DeBurro  is  now  su-  ; 
burban  editor.  i 

*  *  « 

John  Adams — staff  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Post  and  for¬ 
merly  United  Press  Bureau  i 
manager  at  Concord,  N.  H. — 
joined  the  U.  S.  Information  i 
Agency. 


he-man  to  boot. 

From  where  I  sit,  getting  along  with 
children  is  like  getting  along  with 
grownups — it  requires  an  effort  to  see 
things  from  the  other  person's  point  of 
view.  At  any  age,  there's  no  account¬ 
ing  for  tastes.  Take  my  neighbor  who 
keeps  a  parakeet  and  drinks  hot  coffee 
in  the  summertime.  That  seems  strange 
to  me...  a  man  who's  partial  to  hound 
dogs  and  a  cooling  glass  of  beer.  But 
I'd  be  ^‘childish"  to  say  it  was  wrong. 
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Editor  Says 
He  Hunts  for 
‘Word  Lovers’ 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

This,  the  era  of  bright  writ¬ 
ing  in  newspapers,  is  “a  time 
of  opportunity  for  reporters 
who  are  willing  to  work.  ’ 

Charles  H.  Hamilton,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  (and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Associated  Press 
writing  committee  for  two 
years) ,  made  the  comment  in 
a  talk  at  the  annual  news 
seminar  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  here  June  19. 

Speaking  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  executives,  Mr. 
Hamilton  told  how  he,  at  his 
own  desk,  looks  for  the  po¬ 
tentially  good  writers  —  the 
“word  lover,”  he'  calls  them  — 
among  job  applicants. 

“Believe  -le,”  he  said,  “they’re 
rare.  I’ve  known  only  three  or 
four,  in  some  30  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  .  .  .  and,  invariably, 
each  has  been  a  top-notch  man. 

“.  .  .  They  are  the  sort  who 
always  look  for  a  new  way  to 
say  things,  who  search  for  a 
new  phrase  to  brighten  up  a 
tired  sentence.  Such  a  man  is 
invariably  a  student  of  writers. 
He  will  follow  some'  famous  ad¬ 
vice  and  ‘play  the  sedulous 
ape’  .  .  . 

“In  short,  he  will  copy  good 
methods.  Such  a  man  very 
likely  will  keep  a  little  private 
notebook;  he  will  treasure  it; 
he  won’t  show  it  around;  but 
in  it  he'  will  copy,  from  time 
to  time,  the  bright  phrases  he 
runs  across  .  .  .  and  he  will 
adapt  them  to  his  own  use.” 

• 

Eklitorials  Inspired 
Russian  Farm  Visit 

Washington 

An  idea  that  orginated  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  has  neared  realization 
in  the  designation  of  a  non-of¬ 
ficial  committee  of  10  to  repre¬ 
sent  American  agriculture  in  a 
visit  to  Russia,  between  July  15 
and  Aug.  15. 

The  privately-sponsored  trip 
is  the  outgrowth  of  editorials. 
Russia  is  sending  a  delegation 
of  similar  size  to  the  United 
States  between  July  10  and 
Aug.  10. 

Lauren  K.  Soth,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune,  originator  of  the 
exchange  visit  idea,  will  be  a 
member  of  the  party  going  to 
Russia. 


I  Trumpet  to  Typewriter  | 


1=  Whether  the  musical  event 

is  a  symphony,  band  concert 
or  jazz  performance,  readers 
_  of  the  Flint  Journal  can 

I—  count  on  hearing  about  it 
^  from  a  man  who  knows  the 
E  music. 

I  Few  newspapers  anyw^here 
I  can  boast  of  a  music  editor 
B  with  as  varied  a  playing 
H  career  as  Raymond  L.  Cover. 
B  Just  27  years  old,  he  played 
g  the  trumpet  professionally 
H  with  nearly  every  kind  of 
E  musical  group  before  becom- 
B  ing  a  newspaperman  four 
E  years  ago. 

I  He  was  playing  with  Glen 
J  Gray’s  famed  Casaloma  or- 
m  chestra  in  1947  when  he  de- 
I  cided  against  a  lifetime  of 
I  trouping  the  country  with  a 
g  musical  group.  So  he  quit 
g  and  enrolled  in  the  Univer- 
g  sity  of  Michigan  School  of 
g  Journalism. 

g  Ray’s  days  as  a  musician 
m  began  when  he  was  12  and 
g  started  taking  trumpet  les- 
B  sons.  Two  years  later  he 
I  was  playing  his  first  pro- 
g  fessional  “gigs,”  as  mu- 
g  sicians  call  one-night  jobs. 
m  Popular  music  and  jazz 
m  wereh’t  all  that  appealed  to 
m  him.  He  joined  the  Scandin- 
g  avian  Symphony  in  Detroit 
E  and  played  with  it  two  years 
=  before  entering  the  Army  in 
J  1945  and  again  in  1947  after 
H  leaving  the  Casaloma  group. 
E  In  1946  he  was  assigned 
I  to  West  Point  as  a  member 
g  of  its  famous  marching  band 
M  and  played  there  until  his 
I  discharge  from  the  service 
I  the  next  year, 
g  Ray  kept  his  trumpet  in 
g  tune  during  college  with  a 
p  dance  combo  while  he  learn- 
g  ed  to  “play”  a  newsman’s 
g  typewriter  for  a  career. 
B  Then,  in  1951,  he  put  it 
p  away  except  for  occasional 
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Raymond  Gover 


jobs  and  went  to  the  Port  B 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her-  M 
aid.  He  covered  nearly  every  p 
beat  there  before  coming  to  B 
the  Journal  as  music  editor  ■ 
a  year  ago.  | 

Flint  music  lovers  have  | 
been  profiting  since  then  by  | 
his  awareness  of  all  types  | 
of  music.  i 

Ray’s  varied  musical  ex-  j 
periences  have  provided  in-  | 
teresting  feature  reading  for  | 
Journal  subscribers.  One  | 
such  story,  written  while  the  | 
West  Point  movie  “The  | 
Long  Gray  Line”  was  show-  | 
ing  in  Flint,  called  attention  | 
in  the  newsroom  to  a  three-  | 
night  job  the  music  editor  | 
once  worked.  As  yet  he  has  I 
not  written  the  story  re-  I 
quested.  | 

A  letter  from  an  anony-  | 
mous  friend  read:  H 

“Dear  Ray:  I  enjoyed  B 
reading  about  your  experi-  S 
ences  in  the  West  Point  B 
band.  Now  I  am  looking  J 
forward  to  the  sequel,  which  I 
I  am  sure  will  appear  soon,  B 
about  your  days  and  nights  I 
playing  in  a  burlesque  thea-  S 
ter  pit  band.”  B 

liliiH 


Lockhart  Hits  S.F. 

For  Torrid  Interim 

San  Francisco 
Jack  Lockhart  has  been  dished 
a  torrid  flow  of  major  news 
during  a  month  as  interim  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Son  Francisco  News. 
Events  included  the  National 
Open  Golf  championship  and  a 
major  boxing  event  as  well  as 
the  United  Nations’  Anniver¬ 
sary  meeting.  The  member  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  manage¬ 
ment  staff  is  sitting  in  for 
Frank  Ford,  who  had  doctor’s 
orders  to  take  a  rest. 


1,200  Chickens  Eaten 
At  Pulliams*  Picnic 

Indianapolis 
Barbecued  chickens — 1,200  of 
them — were  consumed  by  al¬ 
most  3,000  employes  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  members  of 
their  families  at  their  annual 
picnic  June  5. 

Held  at  the  employes’  recrea¬ 
tion  area,  picnic  was  given  by 
Eugene  E.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  Indianapolis  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  his  wife,  Nina. 
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Union  Calls 
Speed  in  Mills 
A  Headache 

Continuous  operation  of  high¬ 
speed  newsprint  machines  has 
induced  a  headache  in  labor  re¬ 
lations  for  the  papermaking  in¬ 
dustry. 

“Intensive  heat,  excessive 
noise  and  unhealthy  conditions” 

— the  quotes  are  from  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Paper  Makers — are  to  be  the 
subjects  of  negotiation  with 
management. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  of  Maine,  the 
demand  for  a  shorter  workweek 
was  raised  mainly  because  the 
noise  and  tension  involved  in 
operation  of  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  have  become  more  severe 
as  the  speeds  of  the  machines 
have  increased,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  union’s  Wage 
Scale  and  Working  Conditions 
Conference. 

The  union  noted  that  a  274- 
inch  machine  at  the  Millinocket 
mill  is  running  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  1,700  feet  a  minute 
and  commented:  “The  noise 
from  the  suction  couch  is  deaf¬ 
ening  and  is  expected  to  become 
more  severe  as  the  machine  ap-  ) 
proaches  its  rating  of  2,500 
fpm.” 

When  an  even  larger  machine 
is  put  into  operation  in  the  room 
next  to  the  274-inch  machine 
and  both  run  at  top  speed  the 
union  committee  anticipated 
that  the  noise  and  tension  will 
"surpass  anything  ever  heard  or 
felt  before  in  a  paper  mill.” 

'The  shorter  workweek  was 
suggested  by  the  committee  as 
a  counter  move  to  the  noise 
problem  and  also  to  the  threat 
of  job  displacement  resulting 
from  automation.  Fewer  and 
fewer  workers  are  being  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  a  mill,  the  re¬ 
port  stated. 

• 

Publisher  to  Press 
For  Military  Training 

Toronto 

John  Bassett  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months’  tour 
of  Europe,  said  he  is  determined 
to  champion  the  cause  of  na¬ 
tional  military  service  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  39-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man,  father  of  three  boys,  said 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  institute  one-year 
compulsory  military  service  for 
young  men  of  university  age. 
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Let^s  build 

TThis  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  millions  of 
Americans  go  vacationing  in  the  family  car. 

Most  of  them  are  good,  careful  drivers  who  obey 
traffic  regulations  and  the  rules  of  the  road.  And  yet,  a 
shockingly  large  number  of  them  will  be  killed  or  painfully 
injured  in  highway  accidents. 

Why? 

Principally  because  we  are  trying  to  drive  1955  model 
cars  over  1925  model  roads. 

As  a  result,  here  in  a  country  where  one  out  of  every 
seven  workers  is  employed  in  the  motor  transportation 
industry,  where  about  53,000,000  motor  vehicles  will,  this 
year,  travel  some  525,000,000,000  miles,  precious  lives  are 
being  lost  at  the  rate  of  36,000  a  year. 

Today,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  facing  a  serious  traffic 
situation.  There  is  now  one  car  to  every  700  feet  of  every 
lane  in  each  direction  of  every  street  and  highway  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  estimates,  our  present  out-of- 
date  highway  system  is  costing  us  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
annually  in  property  damage,  loss  of  time  and  higher  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  And  all  we  are  getting  for  our  money  is 
delay,  irritation,  injury  and  death.  Now,  we  must  make  up 
for  our  neglect  of  highways,  and  we  must  act  quickly. 

Even  if  you  do  not  own  an  automobile,  you  have  a 
vital  stake  in  our  highway  system.  Some  11%  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  freight,  including  a  very  large  jjercentage  of  the  food 
you  eat,  the  clothes  you  wear,  the  tools  you  use  and  the  raw 
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them  now! 

materials  needed  by  the  nation’s  factories  is  transported 
over  the  streets  and  roads  of  our  country  by  motor  vehicles. 
Any  break-down  in  this  system  of  supply  may  have  a 
serious  effea  on  our  way  of  living. 

If  you  do  own  an  automobile,  you  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  you  are  seldom  able  to  use  the  excellent  perform¬ 
ance  that  was  built  into  your  car.  In  the  city,  except  on 
expressways,  you  are  slowed  down  by  stop  signs,  traffic 
lights  and  speed  laws,  not  to  mention  bumps  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  chuck-holes  and  other  hazards.  Out  in  the  country, 
where  faster  travel  may  be  possible,  you  frequently  find 
yourself  creeping  along  with  no  room  to  pass,  stalled  at 
traffic  bottlenecks  or  slowed  to  a  walk  by  pitted  pavements. 

It  will  take  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Americans  to 
correct  this  simation.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures 
have  before  them  a  number  of  bills  which  could  help  give 
our  country  and  its  people  the  road  system  it  must  have. 

A  most  effective  way  to  get  quick  action  is  to  write 
your  Senators  and  Representatives  both  in  Congress  and  in 
your  State  Legislamre  and  tell  them  that  you  want  them  to 
vote  to  give  the  United  States  a  system  of  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  that  will  not  merely  meet  today’s  needs  but  also  take 
care  of  the  traffic  volume  for  years  to  come. 

And,  above  all,  tell  them  that  you  want  action  NOW! 
Every  day  of  delay  costs  the  lives  of  nearly  100  of  your 
fellow-Americans.  Better  highways  will  save  lives.  And 
among  the  lives  they  save  may  be  your  own. 

America’s  future  progress  dep>ends  on  better  and  safer 
highways.  Let’s  build  them  NOW! 
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The  time  is  not  ripe,  I  will  concede,  for  a  rule  that  would  require  the 
admission  of  cameras  to  all  court  rooms.  I  will  say  frankly  to  my  news¬ 
paper  colleagues  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  deserving  such  canons  and 
rules'.  Before  we  deserve  them,  we  will  have  to  give  lawyers  and  judges  a 
continuing  demonstration  that  the  camera,  at  least,  need  not  interfere  with 
order  ir>  the  court  room.  We  are  never  going  to  convince  our  brethren  in 
the  legal  profession  that  there  are  small  cameras  that  make  no  noise  and 
fast  films  that  do  not  require  flash  or  strobe  lights  as  long  as  we  do  net 
habitually  use  these  modern  conveniences.  As  long  as  the  only  cameras 
judges  ever  see,  at  the  non-legal  public  functions  they  attend,  are  large 
boxes  with  clicking  shutters  and  crashing  holders  and  exploding  lights,  they 
are  going  to  be  hard  to  persuade  that  this  is  a  new  camera  age.  To  con¬ 
vince  them  of  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  in  the  new  age  as  well  as 
talk  about  it. 

— Statement  by  J.  Kussell  WiRRins,  manaRinR  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  at  the 
t^alifornia  Editors'  Conference,  June  24,  in  a  panel 
discussion  of  “Bar  vs.  Press.” 


Scene  at  a  murder  trial— decorum  maintained. 


fl’s  Fattening 

Nephi,  Utah 
The  Nephi  Times-News  has 
come  up  with  a  sweet  way  to 
increase  circulation.  During  a 
special  sugar  days  promotion, 
the  paper  offered  new  sub¬ 
scribers  a  10-pound  bag  of  su¬ 
gar  free  with  each  one  year 
subscription,  and  a  5-pound  bag 
of  sugar  with  each  one  year 
renewal.  _ 


All  Restrictions  Off 
For  Murder  Trial  Fix 


N.  Y.  Times 
Buys  Site  for 
Future  Plant 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Veteran  Photographer  George 
Newman  of  the  Sioux  City 
Journal-Tribune  was  among 
those  who  hit  the  jackpot  in 
courtroom  photography  during 
the  murder  trial  of  Einest  J. 
Triplett  in  Plymouth  county 
district  court,  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 
recently. 

Mr.  Newman,  who  in  23  years 
of  press  photography,  had  taken 
only  one  picture  in  a  courtroom 
before,  found  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  could  “do  no 
wrong”  with  his  camera  in 


The  next  move  by  the  New 
York  Times,  which  has  come 
uptown  from  Nassau  Street  to 
Park  Row  to  Times  Square  in 
104  years — will  be  farther  up¬ 
town  and  on  New  York’s  west 
side. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week  the 
Times  had  bought  a  large  parcel 
of  land  between  62nd  and  65th 
Streets,  off  West  End  Avenue, 
as  a  site  for  future  operations. 
The  property,  acquired  from 

the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
has  a  rail  siding  and  also  is 
near  the  West  Side  Highwav. 

Further  expansion  from  the 
four  combined  buildings  now 

'th^*  until  Aug.  5  to  file  their  occupied  in  West  43rd  Street, 

^  ®  papers  in  Federal  Court,  New  off  Broadway,  would  be  im- 

th  ^  '  h  City.  practical,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 

h  original  deadline  was  One  major  problem  considered 

tVi  1  **  ®  court  granted  a  in  the  new  location  wa.s  the 

t  e  p  ace  to  gjyg  additional  time  movement  of  7,000  tons  of 

was  oun  until  July  5.  Counsel  for  the  newsprint  and  newspapers  each 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  week  through  the  crowded 

ts  hereto-  Association  asked  for  another  theatre  district, 
policy  of  30  (lays  to  prepare  their  case.  However,  the  publisher  added. 

The  New  York  law  firm  of  the  move  is  still  several  years 
that  the  Brown,  Cross  &  Hamilton  has  away, 
uld  be  ex-  entered  the  case  as  counsel  for  • 

,wa  court-  ANPA  along  with  Elisha  Han-  Courier  Moves 

was  hear-  son,  general  counsel,  and  his  son,  i  i  o 

)r  the  first  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  of  V/ashing-  ***  Ivew  1  lailt  July  Z 

ton.  Representing  the  Publish-  Camden,  N.  J. 

ers  Association  of  New  York  Over  the  July  4th  weekend 
City  is  the  firm  of  Townley,  Up-  there  will  be  a  lot  of  noise 

Honors  dike.  Carter  &  Rodgers.  around  the  Courier-Post  plant 

Group  Other  counsel  of  record  are:  here  but  real  celebration  will 

LLE  Conn.  Martlen  for  Associated  await  July  26  when  the  news- 

.  ’  p  Business  Publications,  Inc.;  paper  formally  dedicates  its 
I)  Brennan,  Robert  E.  new  $3,000,000  home, 

an  cep  Coulson  and  Arthur  Moynihan,  The  move  from  the  city,  where 

)o  majoi  Periodical  Publishers  Associ-  the  Courier  and  Post  have  been 
er  mee  mg  ^tion;  McKercher  &  Link,  for  published  singly  and  together 
American  Association  of  Adver-  since  1875,  to  an  airconditioned 
tising  Agencies;  and  Holmes,  building  on  a  16-acre  rural  site 
Lakeville  Dixon,  Knouff  &  Potter,  Chi-  will  take  place  beginning  July 
•ted  presi-  of  the  paper’s  circulation  area,  2.  Publication  in  the  new  plant 
on  July  5.  starts  on  July  5. 


Defense  Gets 
’Til  Aug.  5  for 
Ad  Case  Reply 
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Prize-Winning  Combination  .  .  . 
Tom  O’Reilly  and  SPEED  GRAPHIC 


Thomas  M.  O'Reilly, 
head  of  photofn*aphy  department 
The  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Tom  O’REILLY  first  became  interested  in  pho¬ 
tography  and  the  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic 
while  attending  vocational  high  school  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  From  the  start,  Tom  realized  that  the  Speed 
Graphic  was  the  right  camera  for  him.  That  was 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  it  still  holds  true  today.  This 
opinion  has  been  justified  time  and  time  again  by 
the  many  awards  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  result  of 
his  prize-winning  photographs — all  taken  with  the 
Speed  Graphic. 

Now,  as  head  of  the  photography  department  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Tom  has  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  newspaper  experience  to  call  upon 
in  his  newspaper  assignments.  During  this  time  he 
has  covered  practically  every  conceivable  assignment 
such  as  photographing  a  trip  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  national  political  conventions,  tornadoes, 
floods,  fires,  fashion,  society,  and  others. 

For  the  past  several  years,  he  has  served  as  judge 
in  the  color  salon  of  the  Toledo  Camera  Club  and  is 
a  frequent  speaker  on  press  photography  to  university 
groups. 

On  this  page  are  three  samples  of  Tom  O’Reilly’s 
work  with  his  Pacemaker  Graphic.  Just  goes  to  show 
why  94%  of  the  nation’s  press  photographers  depend 
on  the  Speed  Graphic.  You  just  can’t  beat  it  for  versa¬ 
tility  and  top  performance  when  the  chips  are  down. 


"Foiter  AAother" — a  baby 
squirrel  bottle  feeding — 
on  above-average  human 
interest  shot. 


"A  Shower  of  Sparks"  — 
remodeling  of  the  Nationol 
Bank  of  Toledo  caught  with 
a  5  sec.  exposure  at  f/16. 


"It's  Easy" — Tom's  Speed 
Graphic  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  plus  a  perfect  sense 
of  timing  caught  this 
jumping  bather  “walking 
on  the  water." 


T 


CIRCULATION 

Sunday  Farm  Service 
And  7-Day  Motor  Routes 

By  John  M.  Canny 

Circulation  Director,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers 


The  Madison  Newspapers 
merged  on  February  1st,  1949. 
About  April  1949  we  estab¬ 
lished  our  first  daily-by-mail, 
Sunday-by-carrier  routes.  Our 
mail  subscription  rate  for  daily 
and  Sunday  service  was  $8  a 
year  and  we  were  trying  to 
boost  our  rate  to  $15.60  a  year 
for  daily  and  Sunday  service 
or  $10.40  for  daily  only.  What 
we  did  was  to  change  the  mail 
rate  on  just  the  RFD  we  were 
working  at  the  moment,  so  we 
would  not  have  too  much  cir¬ 
culation  loss  due  to  the  increase 
in  rate  at  one  time. 

Cuts  OfiF  Extra  Charge 
In  establishing  these  routes 
w'e  engaged  young  men  and 
old  men,  sometimes  women,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  were 
men  that  worked  in  oil  stations 
or  factories  or  on  the  farm 
during  the  week  and  were  in¬ 
terested  in  supplementing  their 
earnings  on  a  Sunday  farm 
service  route.  We  used  our  mail 
subscription  salesmen  to  contact 
the  subscribers  of  both  our 
morning  and  evening  papers 
and  sell  them  on  the  idea  of 
this  daily-by-mail,  Sunday-by- 
carrier  service,  and  ask  them  to 
sign  an  order  agreeing  to  pay 
the  farm  service  carrier  an 
extra  10c  every  week  for  the 
Sunday  paper  until  their  pres¬ 
ent  subscription  expired  with 
the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  at  expiration  they  would 


pay  the  Sunday  farm  service 
carrier  30c  a  week  for  the  7 
day  service.  In  most  cases  we 
established  routes  where  a 
driver  could  earn  $5  or  $6  a 
week  plus  a  $2  gasoline  allow¬ 
ance. 

By  eliminating  this  extra  10c 
a  week  charge  we  found  that 
everybody  was  willing  to  try 
it,  and  after  expiration  there 
were  fewer  of  them  that  went 
back  to  regular  mail  service  or 
daily  only.  It  meant  issuing 
considerable  credit  to  the  driver 
over  an  extended  period,  which 
was  expensive,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  far  more  new  busi¬ 
ness,  so  we  had  faster  circula¬ 
tion  growth. 

Successful  Sampling 

The  last  three  routes  were 
converted  the  early  part  of  this 
year  and  since  the  post  office  is 
more  lenient  with  sample  copies 
we  tried  sampling  everybody 
on  the  route  who  was  not  a 
subscriber  of  either  of  our 
newspapers.  We  sampled  them 
for  2  weeks  with  both  the  daily 
and  the  special  Sunday  service 
and  gained  about  40  to  50  new 
subscribers  on  each  route. 

Our  first  seven-day  rural 
motor  route,  out  in  the  county, 
was  on  our  evening  paper.  The 
people  not  only  welcomed  the 
improved  service  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  40c  a  week,  which 
is  our  city  carrier  rate,  but  the 


Many  benefits  can  be  yours 
through  Church,  Rickards  & 
Company’s  new  newspaper 
promotion  campaigns. 

Write  for  Information 
and  positive  proof. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  COMPANY 

3S  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


route  was  self-sustaining  and  cost  of  orange  kraft  paper  that 


paid  the  carrier  a  good  income, 
justifying  the  use  of  his  car 
without  the  need  of  paying  him 
any  subsidy. 

However,  as  we  pushed  far¬ 
ther  out  in  the  county,  we 
found  the  morning  paper  had 
its  share  of  circulation  on  the 
RFD  and  we  could  not  canvass 
anybody  who  was  already  sub¬ 
scribing  for  the  morning  paper. 
That  meant  that  we  could  only 
convert  our  evening  paper  mail 
subscribers  and  solicit  those 
who  were  not  subscribers  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers.  This  re¬ 
striction  placed  upon  us  limited 
the  growth  of  the  7-day  motor 
route,  and  in  our  early  experi¬ 
ence  we  simply  went  down  one 
road  and  up  another  one  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  rural  route 
boundaries. 

Some  of  these  routes  became 
rather  extensive  in  length  and 
all  of  them  were  quite  scat¬ 
tered.  We  found,  in  order  to 
maintain  carriers  on  these 
routes,  that  we  had  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  carrier  12c  a  mile. 
This  meant  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  40c  a  week  the 
customer  paid  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  route.  In 
other  words  some  routes  cost 
us  more  than  40c  a  week  per 
customer  to  operate.  We  now 
have  26  such  routes  in  the 
county  of  publication  and  we 
have  broken  it  down  so  that 
each  of  them,  for  the  mo.st 
part,  follows  an  RFD.  It  offers 
an  unusually  fine  service  to  the 
subscriber,  and  it  is  a  good 
service  for  the  advertiser.  We 
have  in  excess  of  4,000  of 
these  subscribers  in  our  county 
of  publication  each  evening. 

Tubes  Are  Cheaper 

We  have  been  wrapping  these 
papers  and  throwing  them  in 
the  farmer’s  driveway.  But  now 
we  are  establishing  tube  service 
by  placing  tubes  near  the  mail 
box  of  the  subscribers.  We  find 
that  this  is  going  to  save  us 
considerable  money  because  the 


we  used  to  wrap  these  throw - 
offs  with  and  the  labor  involved, 
was  a  considerable  item  that 
cost  far  more  in  a  year  than 
tubes. 

Carl  Hoffman,  Janesville  Ga¬ 
zette,  delivers  throw-offs  to  the 
rural  folks  along  the  route  as 
they  deliver  papers  to  sub¬ 
urban  carriers  in  towns  out  in 
the  county.  Carl  estimates  that 
he  covers  about  900  miles  in  a 
day  and  they  deliver  2000  sin¬ 
gle  copies  to  the  farmers.  The 
cost  per  mile  is  9c. 

20c  for  Driver 

L.  M.  Welford,  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman,  serves  his  out- 
of-town  subscribers  with  a  pa¬ 
per  which  goes  to  press  be¬ 
tween  3  and  3:15  p.m.  In,  1949, 
the  newspaper  had  two  motor 
routes,  and  6,500  circulation, 
and  today,  by  instituting  all 
motor  routes,  and  practically 
dropping  all  mail  delivery,  the 
circulation  has  gone  to  10,122. 
The  rate  for  this  delivery  is 
30c  and  the  driver  keeps  20c — 
no  mileage  or  salvage  or  any¬ 
thing  else  is  paid.  The  trucks 
also  carry  bundles  to  the  areas 
where  there  are  carrier  boys, 
without  additional  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Winfield  Scott,  Beloit  Daily 
News,  has  contract  haulers  on 
suburban  routes,  paid  9c  per 
mile.  They  deliver  carrier  and 
mail  bundles  and  also  serve  in¬ 
dividual  farms  along  the  6(K 
mile  routes. 

Erben  Krueger,  Appleton  Post 
Crescent,  has  a  plan  in  which 
trucks  outside  the  city  do  not 
throw  off  any  single  copies  to 
farmers  enroute,  but  where  five 
or  more  farmers  can  congre¬ 
gate  for  one  step,  he  will  stop 
and  make  delivery.  Mr.  Krueger 
reports  that  his  trucks  make 
about  25  such  stops  and  aver¬ 
age  from  5  to  20  customers 
each. 

• 

Women  Are  Enrolled 


with 


HONOR  BOXESJ 
C  HOUTt  TUBES 
PISPIAt  RAtS^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 

A  DIVISION  OF 

STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


In  Management  Class 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Fifteen  management  trainees 
and  10  college  undergraduates 
began  newspaper  training  pro¬ 
grams  last  week  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Matriculation  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  trainees  marks  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  second  Times  man¬ 
agement  course.  Students  in¬ 
clude  three  members  of  the 
Times’  distaff  side. 

The  second  training  program, 
known  as  CTC  or  College  Train¬ 
ing  course,  is  a  12-week  course 
of  newspaper  orientation  and 
on-the-job  training  designed  for 
college  undergraduates  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  Summer. 
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How  to  sell 

Pennsylvanians  No.  3  “City 


Locating  it  is  the  first  step.  But  we’ve  made  it  easy!  You’ll  find 
Pennsylvania’s  third  biggest  market  in  the  14  cities  signing  this  adver¬ 
tisement  .  .  .  every  one  a  key  retail  center  or  important  secondary  area. 
Sizing  up  the  market  comes  next,  and  that’s  no  problem  either.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  take  a  sixth  of  the  State’s  population,  income,  and  buying 
pow'er,  and  that’s  it.  Now  get  next  to  the  customers  and  you’re  in  business. 
Just  remember  . .  .  almost  every  other  family — a  quarter-million  readers — 
shop  their  local  newspapers  before  any  other  medium  in  Pennsylvania’s 
No.  3  “City.” 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  City  with  these  newspapers 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC 

OPINION  (E)  *  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  <E>  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURV  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  *  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 
REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILUAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  (M> 
•  WILUAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 


PROMOTION 


Paper^s  Philosophy: 
Proper  News  Balanee 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


it — in  the  June  26  Tennessean 
Magazine. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American  scored 
a  “knockout”  with  local  adver¬ 
tisers  by  sending  them  a  min¬ 
iature  boxing  glove.  Sells  the 
story  of  “the  paper  with  the 
Sunday  punch.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  has 
under  way  its  eighth  season 


Paper  Wins 
Suit  to  Void 
Private  Lease 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
ruled  this  week  that  the  As- 


If  you  talk  newspapers,  it’s  the  national,  and  the  interna- 
i.ievitable  that  you  get  around  tional  —  or  rather  how  to  show 
to  talking  about  a  newspaper's  that  local  news  doesn’t  neces- 
policy.  Rarely  do  you  hear  any-  sarily  originate  on  the  local 
one  talk  about  a  newspaper’s  scene,  and  that  international 
philosophy.  But  the  difference  news  is  ‘local’  in  a  very  real 
is  great.  It’s  what  separates  a  sense  —  is  a  great  challenge 
politician  from  a  statesman,  to  the  press  today.” 

You  exist  through  a  policy.  'yyhat  this  book  does  is  tell 

You  live  by  a  philosophy.  the  Patriot  Ledger  meets 

This  is  a  skeptical  age  and  that  challenge.  As  you  go 
most  people  probably  doubt  through  this  book  you  meet  the 
that  most  newspapers  have  any  women  who  produce 

philosophy.  That’s  why  we  wel-  the  Patriot  Ledger, 
come  and  applaud  a  64-page  rr.v-  <  t  j  ■  u  i  * 
book  just  published  by  the  .  This  book  does  a  job  no  plant 
Quincy  (Ma.ss.)  Patriot  Ledger.  '^•«»tor  booklet  we  have  ever 

It  is  a  rare  but  highly  success-  “i  l-i  ^ 

ful  attempt  to  explain  a  news-  ^^d  soul,  the  philosophy 

paper’s  philosophy.  the  newspaper. 

l)on’t  let  the  word  philosophy.  Reaches  Everywhere 

for  all  its  highbrow  sound,  a  simple  but  persuasive 

scare'  you  off.  This  is  a  warm  formula  is  used  by  Promotion 
and  human  document,  a  living  Manager  Joe  Lynch  to  get  over 
story  written  right  out  of  to-  to  advertisers  the  idea  that  the 
day’s  headlines.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 

You  get  a  suggestion  of  the  Times  Herald  “reaches  more 
human  quality  of  this  docu-  people  everywhere.”  He  puts 
ment  from  the  caption,  “As-  out  a  booklet  quoting  a  baker’s 
signment:  Cover  the  World,  dozen  carrier  boys  telling  that 
and  don’t  forget  the  South  they  deliver  the  paper  to  so 
Shore.”  In  a  sense  that  and  many  out  of  so  many  homes 
an  inside  caption— “local”  isn’t  on  the  such  and  such  block  of 
local  any  more — tell  the  story,  such  and  such  an  area. 

This  paragraph  tells  it  a  little 

more  fully:  In  the  Bag 

“It  has  always  been  the  duty  Charlie  Andrews,  sales  pro¬ 
of  a  newspaper  to  keep  its  motion  manager  of  the  Nash- 
readers  informed.  Today  the  ville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  and 
information  it  gives  must  Banner,  really  put  the  Bureau 
range  beyond  its  own  special  of  Advertising  presentation 
precincts.  Of  course  fires,  town  about  working  women  to  work 
politics,  and  lodge  meetings  jjy  getting  the  editorial  people 
must  still  be  covered;  but  they  on  the  Tennessean  to  be  his 
are  not  all.  And  how  to  achieve  partners.  He  showed  it  to  them 
the  proper  balance  of  the  local,  thev  liked  it  so  much 


Baseball  for  Ladies  ™  e  t  h  o  d  employed 

„  arouses  the  suspicion  that  very 
•  Mthvaukee  (Wis.)  Sen-  often  leases  are  awarded  not 
will  again  stage  a  Ladies  to  the  applicant  who  will  pav 
Baseball  Clinic  with  a  panel  m-  the  most,  but  to  the  applicant 
eluding  lumbers  of  the  Mil-  ^j^o  jg  regarded  with  the  most 
waukee  Braves  and  visiting  favor  at  City  Hall.  The  present 
baseball  teams.  Lloyd  Larson,  g^.^tem  is  an  invitation  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Sentinel,  favoritism,”  the  Press  warned. 

^vill  D0  til6  lTlOQ01‘&tOl*»  0 

Name  Shortened 

A  Silken  Edition  Pembroke,  Ont. 

Havana  The  Pembroke  Standard- 
Commemorating  a  national  Observer  celebrated  its  centen- 
holiday,  Diario  del  Comercio  ary  June  1  by  publishing  a 
published  2,000  special  copies  on  special  edition  and  shortening 
silk.  The  paper’s  editor,  Gonzalo  its  name. 

Menendez,  said,  each  copy  cost  The  Observer,  established  on 
$12.  Copies  were  distributed  June  1,  18.55,  and  the  Standard, 
among  subscribers,  government  first  published  12  years  later, 
officials  and  leaders  in  different  were  merged  in  1927.  The 
walks  of  life,  at  no  extra  cost,  paper,  which  began  tri-weekly 
Other  copies  of  the  paper  may  publication  a  year  ago,  will  be 
be  purchased  for  $5.  known  as  the  Observer. 


II  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


SftouMer  high  ( 
panel  briitst  ink  y 
control  of  upper 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
ITrite  for  sample  copy. 


iaiandani  on  tiaaditnar  pirastas- 
mi  OOSS  i>RINTIIjG.  ratss  CO 


SYNDICATES 


for  almost  two  years  in  an-  rpi  .  DV,* 

ecdotal,  w'itty,  unpedantic  1  HClfl.  X^Hl 

Y  Yj-m  Jj-t  Keep  the  writing  warm,  In  Cleanup  Drive 

_/  ACm/lty  readable  —  that’s  the  author’s  Louis 

_ _  .  .  belief.  In  one  outpouring,  Dr.  *  i  u  "  *• 

Crockett  Third  Rate  ’=K 

—  ,rrn;  ~ 

Chil’ren,  gather  round  and  amo  mi.ssion.  Santa  Ana  was  doing  well  ac-  Journalists,  during  the  organi- 

lissen  to  ol’  Pappy  Marsh.'  flying  the  red  flag  which  ademically.  zation’s  46th  annual  convention 


St.  Louis 

A  plan  to  become  more  active 


“Not  long  ago  a  thoughtful  ^he  fight  against  juvenile  de¬ 
mother,  visiting  with  a  high-  linquency  was  adopted  by  Theta 
school  teacher!  noted  sadly  Sigma  Phi  National  Profes- 
•  sional  fraternity  for  women 

♦■hof  hot*  eon  whnco  TO  ic  vorv  j 


What  I’m  a-goin’  to  say  may  meant  no  quarter.  Davy  had 


ademically. 

“What  is  wrong?’’  she  asked. 


here  June  23. 

The  group  adopted  a  commit- 


shock  your  little  ol’  hearts,  two  choices.  He  could  go  out  i<\yyjy  ^an’t  he  cet  started?’’  group  adopted  a  commit- 

bless  you,  but  this  man  you  of  the  Alamo  and  get  killed  “The  teacher  replied;  ‘We  report  advocating  co-opera- 
love,  this  fellow  you  worship,  or  he  could  stay  in  the  Alamo  •  ^  haven’t  vet  succeeded  in  other  groups  in  a  con- 

this  Davy  Crockett,  why  he  and  get  killed.”  Luting  the^  spark.’”  The  tinning  drive  to  clean  up  news- 

weren’t  nothin’  but  a  third-  Commercializing  on  heroes  ^^eme  was  “The  Time  to  Start  programs. 


rate  backwoodsman. 


is  O.  K.,  agrees  Mr.  Marsh. 


There’s  no  way  of  telling  He  does  it  himself. 


Crockett 


“But,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  see 


young  and  old,  read  the  story  why  they  don’t  pick  real 
by  Tom  Sanford  last  week  in  heroes.  I  think  it’s  doing  a 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  real  disservice  to  the  nation’s 


is  Now,”  and  dealt  with  man’s 
habit  of  procrastination. 

^Serious  Business'* 

A  good  comic-strip  author 


More  than  230  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  convention.  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  J.  Trannett,  TV  and  radio 
script  writer  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  elected  president. 

The  organization’s  headliner 


in  which  Norman  Marsh,  ere-  youngsters  to  keep  perpetuat-  und  a  successful  reporter  have  awards  were  given  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
ator  of  the  “Danny  Hale”  ing  myths  which  have  no  sub-  .  same  characteristics,  ac-  Harshaw  of  Winnetka,  Ill.,  radio 
strip,  divests  Mr.  Crockett  of  stance  in  fact.”  cording  to  Allen  Saunders,  author  and  conductor  of  NBC’s 


his  heroic  attainments.  i*  •*  u  j  i 

Whatever  the  count,  a  goodly  Hardale 

portion  of  broken  hearts  must  Five  years  ago  two  ex-New 
have  been  strewn  about,  for,  York  Sun  men  formed  Hardale 
in  j’oyful  unrestraint,  artist  Syndicate.  They  owned  one 
.Marsh  says  Davy  wasn’t  king  feature,  a  camera  column, 
of  the  wild  frontier.  He  was  Newsprint  scarcity,  ignor- 


ince  in  fact.”  cording  to  Allen  Saunders,  author  and  conductor  of  NBC’s 

comics  continuity  editor  of  “Carnival  of  Books”;  Jean 
Meyer  Quits  Hardale  Publishers  Syndicate  and  writer  Mooney  of  NEA  Service,  for 
Five  years  ago  two  ex-New  Worth.  her  part  in  the  development  of 

yrk  Sun  men  formed  Hardale  ,  drew  the  comparison  be-  newspaper  society  pages  into 
rndicate.  They  owned  one  sections  of  women’s  news;  and 

ature,  a  camera  column.  Journalism  students  this  week  Sallie  Hill  of  Birmingham  Ala 
Npw<5nrint  «raipitv  io-nor.  ^hio.  The  difference  be-  Editor  of  the  Home  Department 


more  a  court  jester  of  the  hill-  ance  of  the  business  and  lack  cartoonist  of  the  Progressive  Farmer. 


billies. 

Complete  Flop 
The  cartoonist,  who  does 
Hale  all  by  himself,  down  to 
licking  stamps  and  collecting 
bills,  said  he  discovered  in  a 


f  ..  .  J  .is  'that  the  former  reports  • 

of  products  made  the  going  ^  . 

rough  at  fir.st,  but  they  imr-  ‘Vhile^we^!e!ord  them  2  Plllitzer  Winners 

itemslor  ile  happened.”  Donate  Their  Prizes 

Now  the  partnership  has  J®  I'"*'  Two  recipients  of  1955  Pulit- 

t  1  •  ij  1  of  the  one-man  show  is  com-  „  .  ,  .  ^  j  • 

come  unstuck.  Norris  Harkness  •  „  _  _ .  ,  „  ,  zer  Prizes  have  donated  their 


bills,  said  he  discovered  in  a  ing  to  an  end.  “Today,”  he  ='®‘' 

research  project  for  his  own  Philip  L.  Meyer  held  a  comic  feature  re-  u'^urds  of  $o00  each  to  the 

strip  that  Mr.  Crockett  was  a  conference  for  one  guest  ^  P^  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 

complete  flop.  Mr.  Sanford  .  than  one  man  can  master.  ^  Columbia  University.  Darnel 


quotes  Mr.  Marsh: 

“He  was  with  the  army  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  led  against  the 


has  stepped  out,  “with  indefinite  r-  ‘  R.  Fitzpatrick,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 

plans  for  the  future.”  ^•^®  ^  business.”  cartoonist,  made 

drew"jackso"n“led"agaVns't  7he  The  love  affair,  as  Norris  .  c.  «  u 

Creeks  in  1813  but  as  a  meat-  nulled  it,  actually  broke  up  loronto  Stall  Honors  and  Tennessee  Williams,  play- 
hunter,  not  as  a  scout.  His  •^""®  They  had  postponed  War  Hero,  Ex-Mayor  wright,  asked  that  his  gift  ^ 
name  is  not  mentioned  once  in  announcement  till  this  date  to  Toronto  P®®"®** 

any  of  the  official  dispatches  ^®‘  Bert  Wemp  former  mavir  ^ 

re^ardinv  action  avain^t  the  organized,  they  said.  wemp,  lormer  mayor  creative  arts. 

«j.rd,n.  aram,t  ^  .7°7or  hia - 

Furthermore,  kids,  “when  .  o  opinion  on  pojcy,  years  of  service  with  the 

Jackson  raised  and  led  another  Morris  said  adding  that  busi-  ^‘’® 

army  in  1814,  this  time  against  ^®^^  samr^^narn’e  aJd  Bassett  Jr.,  publisher, 

the  British,  Crockett  is  not  .  P’  ,?f”’®  ^  ^  members  ioined  in  the 

heard  of  at  all.  By  that  time.  Sbute 

w3S  D&clc  in  trli0  woodSj  i**  «  dWcirclGd  the  Distinc^ui^hpH  l^lv- 

hunting  and  fishing?”  .Morris  was  camera  editor  of  fn^Cr^s  thrCroTi  Gue^^^ 

Oh,  concedes  Mr.  Marsh,  t^®  Sun  and  Phil  was  retail  ad-  ^  the  Croix  de  Guerre 

Mr  Crockett  must  have  been  v®rtising  manager  when  the  "  Vi;°  fj  w  the 

mil.  i^rocKeit  must  nave  been  ng^,spaj,„,.  hoinrht  hv  th*.  World  War.  In  the  second 

a  personality  boy  who  could  ^  York  World-Telearam  It  *'®  awarded  the  Order 

tell  a  good  story,  al  right,  but  shortly  aitevZrihll  the  Briti.sh  Empire. 

l':!  Jackson  ended  xjardale.  Norris  is  ed!  M*'-  Wemp  joined  the  Tele- 


)TTON 

A 


his  political  career  an.l  he  was  [to^T'phn"  wat '  sa^rmanVet  ^am  as  a'^opyW  and  worked 
such  a  poor  manager  and  pro-  ’  ^  manager.  editorial 

vider  his  wife  had  to  sell  her  Weekly  Insniration  department, 
farm  and  grist  mill  to  pay  off  J  I  lon  ^ 

his  debts.  The  Chicago  Tribune-N  e  w  . 

As  for  the  Alamo,  Mr.  York  News  Syndicate  thinks  ▼  IPs  III  Town 
Crockett  was  probably  having  highly  of  clergyman  Dr.  Longview,  Tex. 

himself  a  time  in  town  when  Harold  Blake  Walker  and  his  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher  of 
word  arrived  that  Santa  Ana  writings  that  his  weekly  col-  the  Longview  News  and  Long- 

had  the  place  .“urrounded.  umn,  “Looking  Up  at  Life,”  is  view  Journal,  recently  was  host 

“So,”  Mr.  Marsh  says,  “along  up  for  general  distribution.  to  a  group  of  St.  Louis  rail- 
with  everybody  else,  he  went  to  The  effort  has  been  running  road  executives  and  Texas  busi- 

the  strongest  building,  the  Al-  >u  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  ness  leaders. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

^General  Circulation  ’ 
•Newspapers  Defined 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Notices  of  a  meeting  for  the 
authorization  of  a  school  bond 
issue  were  published,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  statute,  in  the  Mays- 
ville  (Mo.)  DeKalb  County  Her¬ 
ald.  A  statute  in  that  state 
provides  that  such  notices  “be 
published  at  least  two  times  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.”  (237  S.  W. 
2d  489,  Missouri). 

In  a  proceeding  brought  to 
determine  the  validity  of  this 
bond  issue,  which  the  state 
auditor  contended  was  illegal 
because  the  notices  had  not  been 
published  in  a  newspaper  of 
“general  circulation,”  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  court  ruled  that  the  De- 
Kalb  County  Herald  was  a 
newspaper  of  that  character. 

It  is  a  weekly  newspaper  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  post  office  as  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter,  has  regularly 
published  news  of  a  general 
character  and  interest  since 
1900,  with  a  list  of  paying  sub¬ 
scribers. 

One  with  49  Subscribers 

The  court  referred  to  a  case 
where  it  had  been  held  that 
the  publication  was  made  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  when  published  in  the 
Savannah  Reporter  and  Andrew 
County  Democrat,  with  51  sub¬ 
scribers  among  the  qualified 
voters  in  the  territory  affected 
and  in  the  Union  Start  Times 
with  49  .subscribers. 

The  court  cited  the  further 
authority  of  a  decision  holding 
the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Daily 
Reporter,  a  four-page  paper  of 
lOj^  X  14  inches  with  four 
columns  to  the  page,  to  be  a 
newspaper  of  geheral  circula¬ 
tion.  That  newspaper  had  been 
established  for  over  30  years 
with  an  average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  over  a  five-year  period  of 
between  400  and  500.  The  paper 
was  devoted  primarily  to  news 
of  court  proceedings  but  con¬ 
tained  some  miscellaneous  ad¬ 
vertising,  literature  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  news  of  current 
events  and  articles  on  business 
problems. 

The  Iowa  court  said  its  study 
of  the  decisions  bearing  on  the 
essential  features  of  a  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation 
suggest  the  following  criteria: 
first  that  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  its  sub¬ 


scribers  but  by  the  diversity  of 
its  subscribers.  Second,  that 
even  though  the  newspaper  is 
of  particular  interest  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  persons,  yet  if 
it  contained  news  of  a  general 
character  and  interest  to  the 
community,  although  the  news 
may  be  limited  in  amount,  it 
qualifies  as  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation. 

Other  Citations 

The  Missouri  court  cited  as 
further  authorities  decisions  in 
the  courts  of  Wyoming,  Texas 
and  Montana. 

An  appeal  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Wyoming  in¬ 
volved  the  qualifications  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Morning  Star, 
a  tabloid  newspaper  of  less  than 
statutory  dimensions  under  a 
statutory  provision  that,  “The 
publication  of  any  legal  notices 
shall  be  of  no  force  and  effect 
unless  published  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  which  has  a  page  the  size' 
of  not  less  than  12  inches  by  19 
inches.” 

“No  reason  exists,  we  think,” 
the  Wyoming  Court  said,  “to 
give  the  publisher  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  and  standard  newspaper  a 
special  privilege  over  that 
granted  to  a  tabloid  newspaper 
if  legal  notices  inserted  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  latter  sub¬ 
serve  the  general  aim  as  we 
think  is  true  here.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
provision  of  the  statute  here  in 
question  is  a  special  law  giving 
special  privileges  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  our  Constitution.” 

The  Montana  court  followed 
the  definition  of  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  made  by 
the  Iowa  court.  The  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  said  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Press-Weekly 
News,  with  a  circulation  of 
about  4,000  in  a  city  of  45,000 
population,  1,200  copies  de¬ 
livered  to  paid  subscribers  and 
featuring  church  and  Corpus 
Christi  news, 

“An  inspection  of  the  issues 
of  the  paper  indicate  that  al¬ 
though  publicity  was  given  to 
the  activities  of  churches  and 
religious  organizations,  the 
news  coverage  was  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  such  activities.  The 
paper  contained  news  items  of 
general  interest,  editorials  and 
advertise'ments.  It  was  a  paper 
of  ‘general  circulation.’  ” 


Court  Put  Gag 
On  Contempt  Case 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  brought 
to  light  last  week  an  action  by 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Parker 
P\ilton,  who  found  an  attorney 
in  contempt  of  court  and  then 
repeatedly  warned:  “I  do  not 
want  the  newspapers  to  get 
this.” 

The  secret  leaked  when  the 
attorney  demanded  the  contempt 
citation  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  a  trial. 

Press  Reporter  Tom  Brady, 
in  his  story  of  the  case,  said 
the  court  remarked:  “I  do  not 
want  the  newspapers  to  get  this 
and  I  want  everybody  in  this 
room  to  see  that  they  do  not. 
Now  remember,  I  do  not  want 
this  to  reach  the  newspapers  at 
all.” 

“The  record  speaks  for  it¬ 
self,”  Judge  Fulton  commented 
on  the  action. 

• 

Attorney’s  Ethics 
Hearing  Is  Closed 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  the  first  time  here,  hear¬ 
ings  of  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  attorneys  are  being  held 
behind  closed  doors. 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Louis  J. 
Schneider  of  Cincinnati,  who  is 
conducting  the  proceedings 
against  five'  lawyers  accused  of 
misconduct  and  breach  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics,  told  reporters 
he  was  not  too  much  in  favor  of 
following  a  court  rule  of  last 
January  that  such  cases  should 
be  aired  behind  closed  doors.  He 
said  he  may  open  the  cases  to 
the  press  if  he  deemed  it  best 
as  they  progress. 

• 

Right  to  Know  Bill 
Killed  in  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wis. 

The'  Wisconsin  Assembly  has 
killed  a  Democrat- sponsored  bill 
that  would  have  made  it  manda- 
toi'y  for  governmental  agencies 
to  admit  the  press  and  public  to 
all  meetings  except  probation, 
pardon  and  parole  hearings.  It 
would  also  have  placed  minutes 
of  all  meetings  on  open  file  for 
public  inspection. 

Eight  Democratic  assembly- 
men  and  Carl  Zielke,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  appeared  for 
“the  right  to  know”  legislation 
at  a  hearing. 

• 

Scholarship  for  Boys 

The  Oil  City  Derrick  and 
Blizzard  announce  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  college  scholarship 
awards  valued  at  $250  for  news¬ 
paper  boys. 


Privacy  Trend 
Seen  Squeeze 
On  Free  Press 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

A  growth  of  court  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  right  of  privacy 
was  reported  by  Thomas  C. 
Ackerman  Jr.,  San  Diego  news¬ 
paper  attorney,  in  addressing 
the  Associated  Press  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Council  here  June  23. 

In  California  this  right  has 
been  declared  a  part  of  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  “and  as  such  it  im¬ 
poses  a  direct  limitation  on  the 
constitutional  doctrine'  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  he  observed. 

“In  broadest  terms,  privacy  is 
the  right,  statutory  in  some 
states,  natural,  or  some  courts 
said  constitutional,  to  be  left 
alone,”  he  defined.  The  right,  is 
still  little  known.  Yet  each  year 
the  volume  of  litigation  multi¬ 
plies,  he  added. 

Firm  Stand  Urged 

“The  general  trend  of  deci¬ 
sions  across  the  nation  is  toward 
a  broadening  of  the  right  of 
privacy,”  Mr.  Ackerman  stres¬ 
sed.  He  suggested  editors  exer¬ 
cise  good  taste  and  reasonable 
self-restraint.  Also,  that  editors, 
as  individuals,  as  newspapers 
and  as  APNEC  membei’s,  be 
'vigilant,  active  and  aggressive 
to  protect  their  rights. 

Exceptions  in  the  right  of 
privacy  are"  provided  primarily 
by  consent.  Some  person.s,  by  the 
nature  of  their  occupation,  are 
held  to  consent  generally  to  any 
reasonable  publication.  Among 
these  are  actors,  athletes,  minis¬ 
ters  and  politicians,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  third  exception  is  news. 
A  person  w’ho  voluntarily  or  in¬ 
voluntarily  becomes  part  of  a 
newsworthy  event  loses  the 
right  “as  to  that  event,  and  to 
a  very  limited  degree  and  for  a 
limited  time,  as  to  other  as¬ 
pects  of  his  life.” 

“A  very  strict  rule  applies  to 
invasion  of  privacy  in  adver¬ 
tisements,”  he  cautioned.  “To  be 
safe,  you  .should  refuse  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  advertisement  which 
identifies  any  individual  other 
than  the  person  whose  business 
is  to  be  promoted,  unless  the 
person  identified  has  consented 
to  the  publication.” 

Ted  Durein,  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald,  was  elected  AP¬ 
NEC  chairman  to  succeed  War¬ 
ner  Jenkins,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate.  The  membership  par¬ 
ticipation  award  went  to  the 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt 
Times. 
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II 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Copious  Case  Studies 
Of  Newspaper  Laws 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellaril 


PROBLEMS  OF  LAW  IN  JOURNALISM.  By  ,  .. 

Dr.  William  Swindler.  New  York:  The  Mac-  What  has  parti 
milian  Company.  551  pp.  $5.75.  newspaper  men 

- ; — ; -  the  part  of  govi 

T'his  IS  far  more'  than  a  boolc  cies  to  circums 
on  libel.  Dr.  Swindler  has  formation  with 
isolated  particularly  trouble-  by  officeholder 
some  problems  in  10  categories  policy  and  puh 
of  newspaper  law  and  clarified  mand  secrecy, 
them  with  discerningly  chosen  view,  an  outgro 
court  decisions.  He  also  gives  wartime  psycho 
highly  selected  suppletnentary  reverses  the 
reading  and  explanatory  back-  British  position: 
ground.  have  a  general  i 

On  press  freedom,  for  in-  the  action  of  t 
stance,  he  digests  the  action  vants. 
against  an  ordinance  of  Griffin,  He  describes 
Ga.  that  prohibited  the  circula-  the  case  of 
tion  “by  hand  or  otherwise”  of  Journal.  The  J 
any  printed  matter.  The  re-  tried  unsucces 
striction  of  course  included  suade  city  of! 
newspapers  unless  licensed  by  tucket  R.  I.  to 
the  city  manager.  The  police  respondents  to 
were  ordered  to  suppress  any  o^d  of  tax  abat 
distribution  unwanted  by  the  cellations  auth 
Griffin  city  council.  tucket.  The  r< 

The  ordinance  was  challenged  sistently  refus 
as  violating  the  First  and  the  city  council 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  nance  forbiddir 
Constitution.  After  Georgia  make  public  ar 
courts  upheld  the  law,  an  ap-  abatement  with 
peal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  permission. 
Court  of  the'  United  States.  -pbe  newspa] 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  read  the  these  records 
eight  to  none  opinion  reversing  portant  news, 
the  Georgia  finding.  Dr.  Swind-  received  unfair 
ler  quotes  quite  fully  the  legal  public  examina 
reasoning.  would  bring  th 

In  the  case  of  the  publication  jf  ^o  such  s 
on  which  the'  original  court  ac-  ^ny  unwarram 
tion  was  based,  there  was  no  corruption  woo 
suggestion  of  “obscene  litera-  Pawtucket  city 
ture,”  only  that  city  officials  accept  this  arg 
disagreed  with  religious  views  -pbe  Journal 
set  forth.  Whatever  the  mo-  action.  The  ps 
tive  for  the  ordinance,  declared  ^^e  refusal  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  its  nature  opg^  ^j,e  reco 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  the  equal  protectic 
freedom  of  the  press  by  sub-  fourteenth  ai 
jecting  it  to  license  and  censor-  court  agreed, 
ship.  The  Supreme'  Court  cited  given. 

John  Milton  and  several  early  ^ 

American  court  actions. 

The  Georgia  decision  was  re-  The  right 
versed.  always  been  a 

*  *  *  newspaper  la 

Pertinent  cases  on  the  news-  thrown  on  this 
papers’  freedom  to  gather  news  plaguing  editoi 
are  analyzed,  again  with  en-  Swindler  revie 
lightening  court  opinions  more  the  right  of  j 
fully  quoted  than  one  usually  cases  and  opir 
finds  except  in  a  legal  textbook  One  case  ai 
— and  yet  readably  brief.  The  tisements  of  i 
freedom  to  publish  news  and  based  upon  th< 
editorial  opinion  has  no  value  prostitute.  Be( 
'Without  the  freedom  to  gather  had  been  tried 
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news.  Dr.  Swindler  points  out. 
What  has  particularly  alarmed 
newspaper  men  is  the  trend  on 
the  part  of  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  to  circumscribe  public  in¬ 
formation  with  the  argument 
by  officeholders  that  public 
policy  and  public  interest  de¬ 
mand  secrecy.  This  point  of 
view,  an  outgrowth  probably  of 
wartime  psychology,  completely 
reverses  the  American  and 
British  positions  that  the  people 
have  a  general  right  to  examine 
the  action  of  their  public  ser¬ 
vants. 

He  describes  among  others 
the  case  of  the  Providence 
Journal.  The  Journal  for  years 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  per¬ 
suade  city  officials  in  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.  to  permit  its  cor¬ 
respondents  to  examine  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  tax  abatements  and  can¬ 
cellations  authorized  in  Paw¬ 
tucket.  The  request  was  con¬ 
sistently  refused,  and  finally 
the  city  council  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  forbidding  any  official  to 
make  public  any  record  of  tax 
abatement  without  the  council’s 
permission. 

The  newspaper  argued  that 
these  records  represented  im¬ 
portant  news.  If  individuals 
received  unfair  advantage,  the 
public  examination  of  the  lists 
would  bring  that  fact  to  light. 
If  no  such  situation  existed, 
any  unwarranted  suspicion  of 
corruption  would  be  disspelled. 
Pawtucket  city  officials  did  not 
accept  this  argument. 

The  Journal  brought  court 
action.  The  paper  alleged  that 
the  refusal  of  city  officials  to 
open  the  records  violated  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  The 
court  agreed,  the  opinion  is 
given. 


her  unconventional  previous  life 
thus  spread  upon  the  public 
record,  the  producers  of  the 
movie  concluded  that  her  life 
was  public  and  therefore  use- 
able  in  their  picture,  even 
though  she  had  abandoned  her 
prostitution,  married,  and  for 
years  lived  an  exemplary  life. 

The  movie  plus  accompany¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertisements 
using  her  true  name  held  the 
woman  up  to  shame.  She  sued 
for  damages  on  the  grounds 
that  her  privacy  had  been  in¬ 
vaded  and  that  her  constitu¬ 
tional  right  guaranteeing  a 
normal  pursuit  of  happiness 
had  been  violated. 

The  court  held  that  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  incidents  in  the 
plaintiff’s  life  w^as  not  action¬ 
able  because  they  were  matters 
of  public  record,  but  the  court 
ruled  that  damages  were  re¬ 
coverable  because  the  plaintiff’s 
true  name  had  been  needlessly 
used  in  the  advertisements  and 
in  the  picture.  The  California 
court’s  final  opinion  includes 
this  judgement; 

“Had  respondents  in  the 
movie  stopped  with  the  use  of 
those  incidents  spread  upon  the 
record  of  her  trial,  no  right  of 
action  would  have  accrued. 
They  went  farther,  using  her 
true  maiden  name,  needle.'^sly 
in  a  work  of  fiction  .  .  .  The 
use  of  woman’s  true  name  was 
unnecessary  and  indelicate,  a 
willful  and  wanton  disregard 
of  that  charity  which  should 
actuate  us,  and  which  should 
keep  us  from  unnecessarily 
holding  another  up  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  upright  members  of 
society. 

“'We  believe  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  unsavory  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  former  life  of  this 
woman  after  she  reformed, 
coupled  with  her  true  name 
was  not  justified,  and  was  a 
direct  invasion  of  her  right 
guaranteed  to  her  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution  to  pursue  happiness. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 


first  cause  of  action  states  facta 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action.” 

*  «  « 

With  similar  methodology. 
Dr.  Swindler  presents  a  case 
study  of  the  changing  law  of 
contempt,  the  involvement  of 
the  newspaper  with  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  areas.  With  the 
wisely  selected  citations  and 
the  clear,  scholarly  discussion 
of  principles.  Dr.  Swindler  has 
unquestionably  made  a  very 
real  contribution. 


N.  Y.  Law  Group  OKs 
$250  Justice  Award 

Saranac  Inn,  N.Y. 

An  annual  $250  award  to  a 
newspaper  reporter  considered 
to  have  made  the  largest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  administration  of 
justice  was  set  up  by  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  at 
its  summer  meeting  here. 

Charles  Margett,  a  member 
of  the  awards  committee,  said 
that  the  committee  hoped  the 
award  would  “make  for  a  great¬ 
er  appreciation  of  the  function 
of  the  press  in  bringing  to  the 
public  the  spirit  of  rule  of  law 
and  justice  by  which  our  live's 
are  governed.” 
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The  right  of  privacy  has 
always  been  a  nebulous  area  in 
newspaper  law.  Any  light 
thrown  on  this  field,  constantly 
plaguing  editors,  is  helpful.  Dr. 
Swindler  reviews  the  history  of 
the  right  of  privacy  and  cites 
cases  and  opinions. 

One  case  arose  from  adver¬ 
tisements  of  a  motion  picture 
based  upon  the  life  of  a  former 
prostitute.  Because  the  woman 
had  been  tried  for  murder  and 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PNOCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OP  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

to  Fcdtral  St.  Botlon,  Mott. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Chariotto,  N.  C. 


KNIGHTHOOD — Baron  J.  A.  de  Vos  van  Steenwijk,  consul  general 
of  The  Netherlands,  presents  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau  to  Dow  H. 
Drukker,  president  of  the  company  which  publishes  the  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News,  as  Mrs.  Drukker  witnesses  the  investiture.  An 
immigrant  from  Holland,  Mr.  Drukker  served  in  Congress  and  has,  for 
many  years,  promoted  the  cause  of  Netherlands-American  friendship. 


Cuban  Police 
Seal  Plant  of 
Insolent  Daily 

By  Jay  Mallin 

Havana 

Cuba’s  only  opposition  daily, 
La  Calle,  has  been  banned  by 
the  government  after  10  weeks 
of  publication  (E  &  P,  April 
30).  A  resolution  signed  by 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Santi¬ 
ago  C.  Rey  Perna  stated  that 
“the  right  of  free  emission  of 
thought  cannot  be  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  juridical  order  which 
makes  it  .possible.” 

The  government  charged  that 
La  Calle  used  “insolent  and 
virulent”  expressions  and  “sys¬ 
tematically  adulterated  the 
truth”  in  attempting  to  “incite 
to  violence,  disrupting  civil  har¬ 
mony,  damaging  the  prestige 
of  state  institutions  and  insult¬ 
ing  authorities  and  function¬ 
aries.” 

The  government  resolution 
added  that  La  Calle’s  “insidious 
campaign  violently  contrasts 
with  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of 
the  Cuban  press”  which  is 
“truthful  and  objective.” 

The  resolution  alleged  that 
the  owner  of  La  Calle,  Jose  B. 
del  Cueto,  had  received  $30,0(;0 
from  exiled  ex-President  Carlos 
Prio  Socarras  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  printing  plant  for  the 
p_aper. 

The  government  charged  that 
La  Calle  had  Communists  on  its 
staff  and  that  it  used  “Com¬ 
munist  tactics”  in  attacking  the 
government.  The  resolution 
averred  that  La  Calle’s  vendors 
were  directed  by  Communists 
and  that  the  boys  “alarmed  the 
city  shouting  the  news  carried 
in  big  headlines  with  the  worst 
intentions.” 

(The  banned  paper  carried  a 
long  series  titled  “I  Saw  De¬ 
mocracy  Fall  in  Guatemala,” 
referring  to  the  fall  of  the  pro- 
Red  Arbenz  regime  in  that 
country.  Otherwise,  La  Calle 
showed  few  indications  of  Com¬ 
munism.  It  fi’equently  carried 
U.S.I.S.  material.) 

Luis  Orlando  Rodriguez,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  was  questioned 
by  agents  of  the  Military  In¬ 
telligence  Service.  Police'  took 
over  La  Calle’s  plant,  and  its 
machinery  was  sealed. 

This  was  the  second  time  La 
Calle  has  been  banned. 

Two  days  before  La  Calle  was 


Reading  Press  Club 
Revived;  61  on  Roll 

Reading,  Pa. 

Irving  A.  Rollman,  a  reporter 
of  the  Reading  Eagle  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  reorga¬ 
nized  Press  Club  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  Inc.  The  club’s  charter 
dates  back  to  1893.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1874.  Membership 
rolls  dating  back  to  1911  in¬ 
clude  the  names  of  six  newsmen 
still  active.  One  of  them,  Daniel 
H.  Latus,  a  reporter  for  the 
Eagle,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  governors.  The  organi¬ 
zation  now  has  61  active  mem¬ 
bers. 


Manhattan  College,  a  Century- 
old  Christian  Brothers  institu¬ 
tion,  conferred  its  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on 
Richard  E.  Ber¬ 
lin,  president  of 
the  Hearst  Cor- 
p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n,  at 
C  o  mmencement 
Exercises  June 
14. 

The  citation 
was  as  follows; 
“The  Ameri- 
Berlin  can  success 

story,  the  saga  of  ascent  from 
the  ranks  to  the  echelons  of  emi¬ 
nence,  is  admirably  exemplified 
in  Richard  Emmett  Berlin,  chief 
executive  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

“Born  and  reared  in  the  Mid- 


Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Tobias,  copy  reader 
for  the  Reading  Times;  record¬ 
ing  secretai’y,  Robert  J.  Wei- 
rich,  associate  editor  of  the 
Reading  Eagle;  financial  secre¬ 
tary,  Jack  Evans,  photographer 
for  the  Times;  treasurer  Joe 
Much,  Eagle  sports  writer. 

• 

Texas  Typo,  Sorry 

With  the  folding  of  the  Pam- 
pa  Daily  Spokesman,  Greenville 
is  now  the  only  Texas  city  of 
less  than  50,000  (not  500,000 
as  in  E  &  P,  June  18)  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  two  separately- 
owned  dailies.  Please  excuse  the 
typographical  error,  Podners. 


World  War  I,  transportation, 
salesmanship,  and  advertising. 
Finally  electing  a  career  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  he  associated  himself 
with  the  Hearst  enterprises, 
where  his  climb  to  the  top  was 
rapid. 

“In  1941  William  Randolph 
Hearst  chose  him  to  head  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  a  vast  em¬ 
pire  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
news  syndicates,  feature  serv¬ 
ices,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  land  holding,  ait  collec¬ 
tions,  and  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zations. 

“His  is  a  position  of  weighty 
and  grave  responsibility  de¬ 
manding  rare  administrative 
acumen,  Christian  wisdom  and 
high  integrity.  Success  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  seiwice. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
lin  has  devoted  time  and  talent 


Australian 
Scales  Raised 
By  Arbiter 

Wage  increases  ranging  up  ti 
$23  a  week  (eleven  pounds,  five 
shillings  Australian)  were 
granted  Australian  journalists 
in  a  new  award  announced  this 
week  by  Federal  Conciliation 
Commissioner,  A.  S.  Blackburn. 
The  new  rates  are  retroactive 
to  April  22. 

The  Commissioner  rejected  a 
claim  for  week-end  and  holiday 
penalty  rates. 

Annual  leave  will  remain  at 
four  weeks,  which  can  be  taken 
by  agreement  of  the  parties  in 
two  fortnightly  periods. 

Meal  allowance  was  increased 
from  3/6  to  7/6  a  week  (42 
cents  to  76  cents). 

The  new  rates  for  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  morning  papers  are: 
Super  A  grade  journalist 
£38/10/  (78)  a  week;  A  grade 
£33/10/  ($67) ; B  grade  £28/10/ 
($57);  C  grade,  £22/10/  (45), 
I)  Grade,  £17  ($34). 

The'  evening  newspaper  rate 
is  10/  (one  dollar)  less  and  the 
wage  rates  vary  in  some  other 
states  of  Australia,  but  only 
slightly. 

Old  rates  of  pay  for  morning 
papers  were:  Super  A,  £27/11/ 
($55),  A  grade,  £25/6/  ($52), 
B  grade,  £22/6/6  ($45),  C 

grade,  £^^2/  /r4'),  D  gr"de, 
£16/12/6  ($34). 

Casual  rates  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  £3/9/  ($7)  a  day  to 
£5/12/  ($11). 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Australian  journaM.^-m 
that  the  wage  rates  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  were  determined 
by  an  arbitration  authority.  The 
commissioner  began  the  hearing 
of  evidence  in  March,  1954,  and 
completed  it  in  March  this  year. 
Evidence  was  taken  from  jour¬ 
nalists  and  sub-editors  in  all 
States  of  Australia. 

• 

A.  Colegrove,  Former 
Pa.  Publisher,  Dies 

Corky,  Pa. 

Arthur  Colegrove,  until  last 
year  publisher  of  the  Carry 
Evening  Journal,  died  June  1 
following  a  long  illness.  He  was 
63  years  old. 

Mr.  Colegrove  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Evening  Journal 
nearly  40  years  ago  when  his 
father,  who  purchased  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1902,  became  post¬ 
master. 

Ill  health  forced  him  to  relin¬ 


College  Honors  R.  E.  Berlin — 
‘The  American  Success  Story’ 


banned.  President  Fulgencio  Ba¬ 
tista  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  ban¬ 
quet.  He  praised  press  freedom. 


west,  he  served  an  extensive 
and  varied  apprenticeship  in 
meat  packing,  grain  market, 
journalism,  naval  service  in 


to  civic  interests.  A  knight  of 
Malta,  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  lay  action  of  the 
Catholic  Church.” 


quish  his  publishing  duties  last 
August  when  he  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  to  Bradford  Publications, 
Inc. 
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Full  Publicity 
Advocated  in 
Trust  Busting 


China  News 
Appeals  from 
$25,000  Fine 


Although  an  organized  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  propaganda 
campaign  was  conducted  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  China  Daily  News 
a  year  ago,  the  newspaper’s 
legal  appeal  from  a  $25,000 
fine  is  silent  on  the  issue. 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  in  New  York,  has  the 
case  under  consideration,  fol¬ 
lowing  argument  June  14  (Flag 
Day)  by  Assistant  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  William  Esbitt  for  the 
government  and  Paul  Ross  for 
the  defendant  newspaper  and  its 
editor,  Eugene  Moy. 

Funds  for  Reds 
The  China  Daily  News,  a 
foreign  language  newspaper 
which  claims  5,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation  mostly  in  New  York’s 
Chinatown,  and  Mr.  Moy  were 
found  guilty  in  June, 
violating  a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  edict  forbidding  transfer 
of  funds  from  this  country  to 
Communist  China  during  the 
Korean  War.  (E&P,  June  19, 

1954,  page  7). 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  Ryan 
imposed  a  fine  of  $25,000  for 
five  counts  of  an  indictment 
against  the  newspaper 
sentenced  the  editor  to  serve 
two  years  in  prison. 

In  court  and  in  pamphlets, 
the  charge  was  made  that  the  Need 

newspaper  was  being  persecuted  operation  due  to  mounting  oper-  _ _ _ _  ...  —  _ o 

and  suppressed  by  Kuomintang  ating  costs  and  the  growing  1850,  the  Evening  Republican  forcing  confessions  of  guilt  to 
agents,  the  China  Lobby  and  preference  of  Crawford  County  was  established  in  ^ 
friends  of  Senator  McCarthy.  readers  for  a  morning  paper 
The  government’s  case,  pros-  were  given  as  reasons  for  the 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Esbitt,  was  decision  to  discontinue  publish- 
founded  on  the  publication  of  ing  the  afternoon  edition, 
advertisements  in  the  paper  “Since  the  end  of  World  War 

which  instructed  Chinese  here  n  our  morning  edition  has  been 
how  to  send  funds  to  the  Chi-  gaining  in  circulation  at  the  ex- 
nese  Communists.  pense  of  the  evening  edition,  in- 

Ask  Lighter  Penalty  dicating  that  Crawford  County 

On  appeal  from  the  verdict  ^esifents  prefer  a  morning  pa- 
and  pei.alty,  the  newspaper  Per,  the  publishers  said.  “It  no 
argued  that  the  Treasury  illeg-  economically  sound  or 

ally  invoked  powers  under  the  Practical  to  publish  a  daily  pa- 
foreign  assets  control  law  which  2,000  subscrib- 

was  designed  for  World  War  ...  .  ..  , , 

II  and  did  not  apply  to  the  Circulation  14,000 

Korean  situation.  The  morning  paper  has  a 

Denying  that  neither  the  circulation  of  about  14,000  pa- 
newspaper  nor  the  editor  prof-  pers  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
ited  directly  from  the  alleged  most  afternoon  subacribers  will 
acts,  Mr.  Ross  asked  the  appel-  change  over  to  the  morning  edi- 
late  judges  to  lighten  the  pen-  tion,  continuing  the  present  com- 
alty.  He  pleaded  that  the  “ex-  bined  circulation  of  nearly  16,- 
cessive”  fine  would  impose  a  000  papers.  Subscription  and  ad- 
hardship  on  the  newspaper  cor-  vertising  rates  will  remain  the 
poration.  That  was  as  close  same.  The  paper  will  go  to  press 
as  he  came  to  raising  a  First  at  2:30  a.m.,  a  half  hour  earlier 
Amendment  question.  than  at  present  but  still  later 


Col.  Harry  A.  Toulmin  Jr., 
author  of  the  seven-volume 
“Anti-Trust  Laws  of  the  United 
States,”  complained:  “Press  re¬ 
leases,  compromise  agreements 
without  court  approval  and  the 
like  are  poor  weapons  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the 
law.” 

With  respect  to  open  negoti¬ 
ations,  Colonel  Toulmin  said: 

“Law  discussions  before  liti¬ 
gation  or  after  litigation  is 
started  looking  to  a  settlement 
should  be  without  improper 
pressure  of  threats  against  the 
potential  defendant  or  defen¬ 
dants. 

“A  record  should  be  kept 
stenographically  of  all  discus- 
days.  The  new  arrangement  ex-  sions  and  the  records  should  be 
tends  that  one-day  practice  to  open  to  the  public.  When  once 
the  six  publishing  days.  arrived  at,  it  should  be  em- 

As  a  result  of  the  consolida-  bodied  in  a  decree  signed  by  a 
tion  two  pressroom  apprentices  judge  upon  full  presentation  of 
will  be  laid  off — one  of  whom  the  record  so  made  under  oath, 
already  has  secured  other  em-  Such  a  decree  will  be  duly  pub- 
ployment — and  a  vacancy  in  the  lished  and  establish  the  neces- 
night  composing  room  will  not  sary  precedence  in  the  adminis- 
■  ■  ■  ■  ■  tration  of  the  law. 

Lineal  descendant  of  a  news-  “The  present  secret  diplomacy 
paper  founded  in  Meadville  in  of  making  settlements  or  of 


1*1  1  *  than  any  other  papers  circu- 

Lonsoliaation  lated  in  this  area. 

The  publishers  also  announ- 
T)  *  ^  *  I  ced  that  an  additional  Associ- 

rt FI  TlffS  1^1  ty  ated  Press  wire  report  will  be 

^  received,  giving  the  morning  pa- 

T|o  1 1  XT  P®*"  the  reports  of  two  AP  wires. 

J  For  a  number  of  years  it  has 

„  p  been  the  practice  to  “make  over” 

»  a.  Q^jy  three  or  four  pages  of  the 
The  Evening  Republican  and  morning  paper  for  the  afternoon 
Tribune-Republican  July  1  were  edition.  During  World  War  II 
1954,  of  consolidated  into  one  morn-  the  Saturday  afternoon  edition 
ing  publication — the  Meadville  was  eliminated  and  afternoon 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  last  subscribers  have  been  receiving 
week  by  Edward  and  Robert  S.  the  mominig  edition  on  Satur- 
Bates,  publishers. 

The  morning  paper  was 
founded  on  Aug.  11,  1884  as  the 
Meadville  Tribune  but  changed 
its  name  to  the  Tribune-Repub- 
and  lican  when  the  Evening  Repub¬ 
lican  was  acquired  in  1885.  The 
evening  paper  would  have  been 

90  years  old  in  September.  he  filled,  the  publishers  stated, 

for  more  economical 


A  NEW  CHAMPION 

/.  COTTON 

WOODS 

",  By  RAY  GOnO 

STARTS  SOON 


y/  Ray  Gotto,  the  famous  artist-writer,  who 
pioneered  sports  strips  is  here  again  with 
another  winner.  COTTON  WOODS,  the  All- 
American  champion,  stars  in  baseball,  football, 
basketball  and  other  major-interest  sports. 

.  Already  many  newspapers  have  signed  for  COT- 
L  TON  WOODS.  First  release  breaks 

1^-  at  the  height  of  the  baseball  season. 

WIRE  FOR  RATES  IMMEDIATELY. 


Editors  List  Moves 
In  Building  Papers 


By  (laniphell  Watson 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Score  cards  that  provide  in- 
dispensible  newspapers  were 
presented  to  the  California 
Editors’  Conference  here  this 
week. 

The  methods  that  have  pro¬ 
vided  fatter  readership  as  well 
as  booming  circulations  and 
demand  for  advertising  space 
were  from  two  vastly  different 
locales  of  the  Far  West. 

“Our  formula  is  to  cover  the 
news,”  explained  Ed  Dooley, 
managing  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  “Admittedly  it’s 
expensive  at  times;  but  it  is 
money-making  newspapering.” 

Readers  “want  complete  cov¬ 
erage — the  whole  story,”  the 
Post  has  found. 

“TV  is  a  medium  of  enter¬ 
tainment  with  the  occasional 
exception  of  the  prearranged 
news  event  coverage.  TV 
doesn’t,  and  to  this  day,  can’t 
cover  .spot  news,”  Mr.  Dooley 
said. 

There  are  three  basic  factors 
in  the  Post’s  activities.  These 
are  personnel,  coverage  and 
presentation.  Some  are  things 
“we  should  have  been  doing  for 
our  papers  and  readers,  even  if 
we’d  never  heard  of  TV,”  Mr. 
Dooley  observed. 

Personnel  development  at  the 
Post  is  marked  by  a  training 
program  which  has  proved  that 
good  reporters  don’t  just  hap¬ 
pen.  They  are  the  result  of 
proper,  well-rounded  training, 
supporting  a  background  of  ad¬ 
equate  education,  he  declared. 

The  Post’s  school  for  cubs 
opens  at  4  p.m.  daily.  Its  class¬ 
room  is  the  rewrite  battery  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  desk.  Its 
teacher  is  the  afternoon  daily’s 
night  city  editor. 

The  night  boss  insists  on  lit¬ 
erary  perfection  for  each  piece 
of  copy  produced.  He  stresses 
writing  for  reading  12  hours 
hence. 

In  its  training  course  the 
Post  drops  the  unfit  early. 
There  was  a  time  when  the 
paper  was  guilty  of  retaining 
employes  better  off  dismissed. 
Once,  too,  the  local  guild  fought 
for  these  employes,  Mr.  Dooley 
said. 

“The  responsible  members  of 
the  Post  unit  of  the  guild,  who 
are  now  in  the  strong  majority, 
recognized  this  approach  as  un¬ 
fair,  not  only  to  the  paper,  but 
to  their  own  position,”  he  re¬ 
ported. 


Another  Post  personnel  activ¬ 
ity  is  to  offer  cash  for  page 
one  story  tips.  This  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  backstop  staff  of  re¬ 
porters  that  extends  into  all 
departments. 

The  center  of  the  Post’s  news 
web  of  115  editorial  people  is 
the  reporting  staff  of  29.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  local  coverage,  he 
added.  The  Post’s  regional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  developed  by 
one-man  bureaus  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Each  man 
is  a  reporter-photographer. 

Mr.  Dooley  explained  that  he 
insists  on  attractive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news.  Too  many 
newspapers  are  guilty  of  page 
one  sameness  and  even  dull¬ 
ness,  he  believes. 

Makeup  Changes 

Palmer  Hoyt’s  early  moves 
to  tone  down  the  vivid  Post 
makeup  resulted  in  a  serious 
reaction  in  that  the  paper 
slowed  down  in  street  sales. 
Even  home  deliveries  slackened, 
the  managing  editor  said. 

“So  we  pumped  it  back  up 
again,  but  eliminated  the  col¬ 
ored  paper,  red  headlines  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  street  sports  final) 
and  most  of  the  time  achieved 
something  approaching  gaudi¬ 
ness  yet  providing  neatness. 
Sales  went  right  back  up 
again.” 

Faced  with  another  set  of 
conditions,  a  California  news¬ 
paper  meanwhile  was  studying 
how  best  to  meet  new  occasions 
and  opportunities.  Here  the 
development  had  been  from 
home  town  to  metropolitan 
area.  Here,  too,  the  publishers 
came  up  with  the  view  that 
straight  news  is  the  best 
answer. 

San  Diego’s  Story 

Results  at  San  Diego  have 
brought  conviction  that  the 
morning  Union  “is  on  the  right 
path  in  countering  the  growth 
and  influence  of  news  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  TV,”  Richard 
F.  Pourade,  editor,  reported. 

San  Diego  is  in  the  most 
southwesterly  comer  of  the 
nation,  at  the  end  of  a  railroad 
line,  on  a  seaport  which,  five 
years  ago  had  no  commerce. 
Shadowed  on  the  north  by  Los 
Angeles,  there  are  mountains 
and  desert  to  the  east  and  a 
foreign  country  on  the  south. 

“We  could  be  the  home  town 
paper  in  a  small  comer  of  the 


United  States.  Our  problem 
was  how  to  promote  the  Union 
into  a  paper  of  importance 
despite  all  these  obstacles,” 
Mr.  Pourade  said. 

“In  looking  over  all  of  these, 
we  had  to  think  of  ways  in 
which  the  Union  could  be  a 
distinguished  newspaper.  We 
had  to  pick  fields  in  which  the 
Union  could  be  a  better  job 
than  anybody  else.  We  had  to 
speak  for  intere.sts  and  causes 
in  which  others  could  not  match 
us.  We  had  to  stand  for  some¬ 
thing.” 

Taking  San  Diego’s  assets 
one  by  one,  the  Union  set  about 
to  develop  them.  It  secured  the 
best  possible  military  reporter. 
It  .sent  him  to  Europe  with  the 
fleet,  to  Korea  in  wartime  and 
has  sent  him  into  the  Orient 
again. 

Developing  an  Asset 

The  first  move  was  to  develop 
the  city’s  military  asset  by 
stressing  top  military  and 
naval  reporting.  Rembert  Jones 
was  secured  for  this  assign¬ 
ment.  He  developed  reports 
that  gained  the  respect  of  ad¬ 
mirals  and  provided  leadership 
in  is.sues  that  directly  affect 
Navy  personnel,  Mr.  Pourade 
said. 

Hiring  a  young  man  formerly 
in  the  export  and  import  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Union  first  ran  a 
series  of  articles  on  how  port 
opportunities  were  developed  in 
other  cities.  San  Diego  has  now 
become  a  real  port  of  call  on 
the  world’s  trade  routes  and  the 
city  recently  voted  funds  for 
new  shipping  facilities. 

The  next  goal  was  to  make 
San  Diego  a  gateway  rather 
than  an  end  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Pourade  reported.  An  Inter 
American  Affairs  editor  was 
selected.  He  toured  Mexico 
ev'en  as  Mr.  Jones  toured  the 
globe.  Stringer  correspondents 
were  added  in.Baja  California. 
Next  came  provision  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  skeletonized  wire  report 
from  Mexico  City.  To  this  has 
been  added  a  special  I..atin 
American  report. 

In  another  step  ba.sed  on  a 
study  of  the  large  segment  of 
population  not  satisfied  with  a 
purely  home  town  paper,  the 
Union  added  two  art  writers. 

Further  research  showed 
music  and  financial  interests, 
and  the  needs  of  these  groups 
have  been  met. 

Women’s  page  developments 
followed.  Stress  was  on  the 
great  field  of  organized  women. 
And  if  you  are  looking  for  pro¬ 
motion,  make  women  feel  im¬ 
portant,  Mr.  Pourade  sug¬ 
gested. 

In  carrying  25  columns  of 


telegraph  news  daily,  the  Union 
has  developed  its  belief  it 
should  edit  its  own  newspaper,  1 
Mr.  Pourade  explained.  A  tele¬ 
graph  desk  handles  three  major 
wire  services  by  putting  to¬ 
gether  all  material  from  the 
various  services. 

“We  believe  that  the  Union 
should  develop  responsible  edi¬ 
tors  who  could  use  their  own 
judgment  on  the  play  of  a 
stoi*y  and  the  emphasis  of  a 
story.  V/e  think  our  editors 
are  as  good  as  those  who  sit 
at  desks  in  New  York  and 
Washington,”  Mr.  Pourade  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  result  of  the  program  is 
that  readers  have  been  drawn 
directly  into  the  news.  The 
newspaper  became  a  personal 
product  serving  the  readers’ 
needs,  said  Mr.  Pourade. 

“All  this  was  developed  on 
the  concept  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  NEWSpaper  and  not  an 
entertainment  paper  or  a  prop¬ 
aganda  organ,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Hoe  Factories 
To  Be  Retooled 

A  program  for  a  $1,200,000 
purchase  of  machine  tools,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the 
company,  has  been  approved  by 
directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
which  is  celebrating  its  150th  t 
anniversary. 

The  program,  according  to 
J.  L.  Auer,  president  of  Hoe, 
will  i-esult  in  new  machine 
tools  being  introduced  to  every 
department  of  the  several  Hoe 
plants.  It  will  require  about 
two  years  to  complete. 

This  modernization  program 
together  with  an  expanded  re¬ 
search  program  will  represent 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  $2,- 
000,000. 

“With  our  plant  so  equipped 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
publishers  still  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  cutting  printing 
costs,”  Mr.  Auer  said. 

Newspapers  Back 
Music,  Dance  Fete 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Cleveland  News  and  the 
Halle  Bros.  Co.  have  joined  to 
sponsor  the  Cleveland  Music 
and  Dance  Festival  this  month. 

Idea  for  the  festival  followed 
a  successful  talent  hunt  spons¬ 
ored  last  year  by  the  News,  and 
N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
News,  was  convinced  of  the 
worth  of  the  program. 

The  festival  is  to  be  patterned 
after  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  and  the  Plain  Dealer- 
News  Charities  will  benefit. 
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AKRON.  OHIO 

1953  1954 

Beacon  Journal-e  ..  2,345.235  2,211.128 
{foacon  Journal-S  1,099,523  984,304 


Grand  Total  _  3,444,758  3,195,432 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Knickerbocker- 

News-e  .  1.408.634  1,328,114 

Times  Union-m  ...  1,036,351  992,038 

♦Times  Union-S  ..  652,299  597,871 


Grand  Total  _  3,097,284  2,918.023 

Times-Union-S 

Note:  1935 — 652,299  lines  includes  26.- 
970  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisinK. 

1954 — 597,871  lines  includes  31.- 
408  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
vertisinK. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

56,428  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1,274.936  1,200.429 

lJuumal-S  .  461,856  410.493 

Tribune-e  .  1,283,659  1,197,270 

Grand  Total  _  3.020,451  2,808,192 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,010,197  920.205 

Herald-m  .  623,886  565,306 

Herald-S  .  289,271  237.623 


Grand  Total 


1,923,354  1,723,134 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  1,521,029  1,307,499 

Journal-e  .  2,309,211  2,100,965 

Journal  &  Const.-S  1,039,835  947,669 


Grand  Total  _  4,870,075  4,356,133 

Constitution-M 

1954 — 1,307,499  lines  includes 
12,966  lines  of  part-run 
advertisinK. 

Journal-E 

1954 — 2,100,965  lines  includes 
20,107  lines  of  part-run 
advertisinK. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  816,317  72.3,572 

Press-S  .  220,461  238,953 


Grand  Total  _  1,036,778  962,525 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  .  722,663  663,464 

News-Post-e  .  1,576,295  1,555,185 

Sun-m  .  1,404,666  1,303,957 

Sun-e  .  2,316,201  2,228,968 

tSun-S  .  1,545,153  1,431,297 


Grand  Total  .  .  7,564,978  7,182,871 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  523,081  461,511 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,326,346  1,242,758 

Press-S  . 322,307  255,821 

Sun-m  .  357.888  361,961 


Grand  Total  _  2,006,541  1,860,540 


BOSTON, 

American-e  . 

Record-m  . 

•Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  .  . . 

Globe-m  . 

Globe-S  . 

Herald-m  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 

Post-m  . 

{Post-S  . 


MASS. 

814,738 

897,012 

384,769 

1,432,400 

1,239,586 

1.322.342 

1,447,976 

1.395,613 

1,924.899 

823,953 

502,274 


725,547 

848.706 

390,090 

1,283.116 

1,146,737 

1,256,541 

1,384,682 

1,329,096 

1,777,097 

872,258 

526,705 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records  measarementa) 


1955 

1954 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1954 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

May 

260,380,913 

234,644,410 

111.0 

113.0 

April  . 

243,833,684 

233,264,076 

104.5 

108.2 

Year  to  date  __  1,137,362,656 

1,047,726,923 

108.6 

Display 

May  . . . 

195,459,572 

178,955,345 

109.2 

111.4 

April . . . 

183,838,064 

181,486,447 

101.3 

105.8 

\ear  to  date _ 

855,328,026 

799,683,216 

107.0 

, 

Classified 

May  . 

64,921,341 

55,689,065 

116.6 

118.4 

April  . 

59,995,620 

51,777,629 

115.9 

116.2 

Year  to  date  _ 

282,034,630 

248,043,707 

113.7 

Retail 

May  _ 

136,986,160 

126,506,229 

108.3 

109.7 

April . . 

130,134,761 

130,294,819 

99.9 

104.4 

Year  to  date _ 

609,138,938 

572,364,172 

106.4 

Department  Store 

May  _ _ 

52,465,208 

48,581,068 

108.0 

110.2 

April _ 

49,510,227 

48,900,471 

101.2 

101.7 

Year  to  date  ...... 

228,756,002 

215,611,537 

106.1 

General 

May  _ 

36,696,381 

34,896,449 

105.2 

103.5 

April . . . 

33,242,527 

33,979,461 

97.8 

95.3 

Year  to  date  _ 

156,885,628 

152,158,455 

103.1 

Automotive 

May  _ 

18,498,548 

14,647,400 

126.3 

147.8 

April . . 

17,078,532 

14,147,172 

120.7 

139.4 

Year  to  date  — 

71,888,494 

59,562,823 

120.7 

Financial 

May  _ 

3,278,483 

2,905,267 

112.8 

125.4 

April _ 

3,382,244 

3,064,995 

110.4 

120.5 

Year  to  date _ 

17,414,966 

15,597,766 

111.7 

CAMDEN,  N.  J 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1954 

Ck)urier-Post-e  ....  1,226,090  1,080,304 

Plain  Dealer-m  . .  . 

2.343.116 

1,962,596 

•tPlain  Dealer-S  .  . 

2,101,594 

1,997,531 

CHARLOTTE,  N. 

C. 

News-e 

1,139,327 

781,533 

News-e  .  .  1,182,' 

734  1,165,080 

Press-e  . 

2,723,566 

2,548,244 

Observer-m  .  1.364.109  1.529.071 

tObserver-S  .  735,' 

756  696,656 

Grand  Totel  ... 

8,307,603 

7,289,904 

Grand  Totai  ....  3.282,599  3.390,807 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,103,455  2,943,922 

Tribune-S  .  1,848,845  1,773,974 

tDaily  News-e  _  1,979,430  1,841,869 

American-e  .  1,091,324  1,000,736 

•American-S  .  412,236  331,960 

Sun-Times-d  .  1,349,708  1,155,673 

{Sun-Times-S  .  475,990  425,666 


Grand  Total  12,185.562  11,540.575 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  1,248,656  1,103,898 

•Courier  E.xpres!>-S  1,192.090  1,085.765 

News-e  . 2,518,073  2,373,964 

Grand  Total  4,958,819  4,563,627 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 


Grand  Total  10,260.988  9.473,800 

Note:  1955—3,103,455  includes  626.802 
lines  of  part-run  adver- 
tisinK- 

1,848,845  includes  1.025.527 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

412.236  includes  269,884 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinK. 

1954—2.943.922  includes  544.182 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinK. 

1,773,974  includes  986,528 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinK. 

331,960  includes  215,101 
lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tisinK. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  62,584  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE.  70.035  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,970.255  1,551.5.36 

•tEnquirer-S  .  1,629,821  1.542,028 

Post-e  .  1.619.488  1,286.897 

Times-Star-e  .  1,510,605  1,248.404 

Grand  Total  _  6,730,169  5,628.865 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 


1955  1954 

tNews-S  .  953,897  836,764 

Times  Herald-e  ...  2,483,120  2,021,389 
•Times  Herald-S  ..  1,001.956  837,676 


Grand  Total  ..  6,638,999  5,532,818 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 
DAYTON.  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  1,793,857  1,648,006 

News-e  .  2.175.848  1.982,715 

News-S  .  841,717  800,916 


Grand  Total  4,811,422  4,431,637 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1,581,718  1,274,767 
{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  411,522  314,874 

Post-e  .  2,181,337  1,854,424 

Post-S  .  888.502  761,240 

Grand  Total  _  5,063,079  4.205,305 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

ReKister-m  .  775,694  729,153 

Tribune-e  .  1,079,955  917,583 

tRegister-S  .  673,706  685,84)6 


Grand  Total  _  2,529,355  2,332,541 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,534,727  1,301,231 

tFree  Press-S  _  581,771  455,345 

News-e  .  2,627,381  2,367,268 

tNews-S  .  1,537.560  1,362,693 

Times-e  .  1,444,214  1,287,012 

•Times-S  .  566,475  481,462 


Grand  Total  _  8,292,128  7,255,011 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  894,152  852,959 

News-Tribune-m  . .  633,523  620,388 

News-Tribune-S  . , .  528,091  523,828 


Grand  Total  _  2,055,766  1,997,165 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,312,260  1,742.554 

{Times-S  .  598,339  977,129 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,424,216  1,908,608 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,980.472  1,721.595 

Dispatch-S  .  1,226,904  1,117,879 

Citizen-e  .  772,455  676.850 

{Citizen-S  . 428.431  379,011 

Ohio  State  Journal-m  774,047  682,204 

Ster-w  .  65,304  83,669 


Grand  Totel  -  3,334.815  4,628,286 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-e  .  898,629  730,295 

{Dispatch-9  .  508,463  444,142 

Times-e  .  1,393,159  1.234.388 

Times-S  .  476,191  310,741 


Grand  Totel  -  5,247,613  4,661,208 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,200,026  1,836,980 


Grand  Totel  -  3,276,442  2.719.561 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines, 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Journal-Gazette-m  .  1,160.053  1,042,791 
{Joumal-Gazette-S.  585,211  549,603 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  1.791.308  1.666,831 


Grand  Total  _  3,536,572  3.259,225 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
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FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


1»S3  1934 

Star-TeleKram-m  901,878  762,021 

Star>TeleKram-e  .  1,805,692  1,629,640 
IStar-TeleKram-S  835,299  861,911 

Pr68s-€  . . .  762,01  <  651,245 

prand  Total  _  4,304,886  3,904,817 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

(ee-e  .  1,377,088  1,297,323 

lee-S  .  515,461  545.757 


Grand  Total  1,892,549  1,843,080 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  1,657,378  1.486,948 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Post-Star  (See  Note)  766,222  685,960 

Noth:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one 
c<lition,  Post-Star-m,  only  is 
Kiven. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  .  2,282.215  2.014.041 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,420,124  1,238,617 

|Patriot-News-S  .  .  424,640  330,635 

Grand  Total  _  1,844,764  1,569,252 

Note:  News-e  carries  same  amount  of 
advertisini;  as  Patriot-m. 
{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  896,906  724,323 

{Courant-S  .  952,692  919,445 

Times-e  .  2,084,396  1,972,764 

Grand  Total  _  3,933,994  3,616,532 

{Includes  PARADE.  70,035  lines. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,491,408  2,244,863 

•Chronicle-S  ..  .  1,374,907  1,154,056 

Post-m  .  1,864,442  1,562.492 

tPost-S  .  895,594  753,992 

Press-e  .  1,019,799  862.940 

Grand  Total  ....  7,646,150  6,578,343 
Note:  1965 — 2,491,408  lines  includes 
106,850  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

1954 — 2,244,863  lines  includes 
105,204  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


News-e 

Star-m 

tStar-S 

Times-e 

{Times-S 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1955  1934 

Star-e  .  .  1,879,755  1,634,529 

Star-S  .  1,166,952  1,044,607 

Times-m  .  1,782,297  1,574,610 

Grand  Total  _  4,819,004  4,253,746 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  642,072  586,987 

•Journal-S  .  421,123  356,329 

News-Sentinel-e  . . .  999,724  853,370 

{News-Sentinel-S  .  .  534,082  499,642 

Grand  Total  -  2,597,001  2,296,328 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gasette-m  1,049,943  991,391 

{Arkansas  Gazette-S  578,401  541,378 

Grand  Total  _  1,628,344  1..532,769 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Inde|)endent-m  .  1,644,908  1,422,806 

{Indei>endent/ 

Pre.sa-Telegram-S.  837,526  739,492 

Press- Telegram-e  ..  1,804,112  1,563,380 

Grand  Total  _  4,286,546  3,725,678 

Note:  Indettendent  1,644,908  lines  in¬ 
cludes  196,308  lines  part-run 
advertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,422,806  lines  includes 
97, .>45  lines  part-run  advertising. 
Press-Telegram  1,804,112  lines  includes 
196,308  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

(Last  Year)  1,563,380  lines  includes 
97,545  lines  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 
LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
New.sday-SulTolk-e  .  1,654,185  1,507.111 
Newsday-Nassau-e  ,2,011,895  1,880,252' 

Grand  Total  _  3,666,080  3,387,363 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


. .  1,953.267  1.694.050 
.  .  1,789,930  1,647,076 
.  1,125,704  961,737 

.  1,188,116  1,121,469 
.  482,197  451,873 


Examiner-m  ... 
•Examiner-S  .  . . 

Times-m  . 

tTimes-S  . 

Daily  News-m 
Herald-Express-e 
Mirror-e  ... 


1,833,972  1,652,! 
1,181,076  984,' 

3,106,022  2.589,' 
2,157,807  1,764, 

- -  941,: 

1,419,477  1,249,1 
- -  975,1 


Grand  Total  -  6,539,214  5,876,205 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
(Includes  PARADE.  70,035  lines. 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  838,165  803,763 

{Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  (Note)  ..  364,279  298.130 

Daily  News-e  .  .  .  653,263  835,078 

Daily  News-S  ...  313,307 

State  Times-e  (Note)  580,638  - - — 

State  Times-S  (Note)  277,194  - —  --  - 

Grand  Total  _  2,713.539  2,250.278 

Note:  Clarion  I.iedger  Sunday  and 
Daily  News-S  combined  publi¬ 
cation  October  3,  1954. 

Note:  State  Times  first  edition  Febru¬ 
ary  28.  1955. 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  1,7.38,011  1,469,293 

tTimes  Union-S  .  .  801,505  719,621 

Grand  Total  -  2,5.39,516  2,188.914 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  .  1,103,188  1,057,235 
Note:  Jersey  Journal-E 

T,  Y.  1,103,188  lines  includes 
158,437  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

L.  Y.  1,057,235  lines  includes 
159,848  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Herald-m 
•Herald-S 
News-e  .  . 
tNews-S 


•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

1955  1954 

Sentinel-m  .  1,255,974  1,060,562 

•Sentinel-S  -  385,209  355,650 

Joumal-e  .  3,275,759  2,962,087 

tJournal-S  _  1,814,495  1,627,069 

Grand  ToUl  _  6,731,437  6,005,368 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,581,646  1,295,782 

Star-e  .  2,380,314  2,124,149 

tTribune-S  .  1,297,048  1,165,425 

Grand  Total  _  5,259.008  4,585,356 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  .  . 886,372  894,701 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

tStar-e  .  2,622,722  2,572,671 

Gazette-m  .  1,417,554  1.419,236 

La  Presse-e  .  2,572,326  2,687,206 

La  Patrie-e  .  156.076  214,971 

La  Patrie-S  .  296,111  324,003 

Grand  Total  _  7,064,789  7,218,087 

{Includes  Weekend  Magazine  103,596 


Mirror/Daily  News-e  1,452,069  - 

Grand  Total  ..  11,150,423  10,149,476 
Times-S 

Note:  2,157,807  lines  includes  209,909 
lines  part-run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  1.754,728  lines  includes 
173,208  lines  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
61.876  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,134  lines. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY, 

Courier  Journal-m  1,525,014  1,439,315 
Courier  Journal-S  1,083,418  933,647 

Times-e  .  1,663,860  1,569,839 

Grand  Total  _  4,272,292  3."42,801 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  . .2.173,979  1,790,841 

tCommercial 

Appcal-S  ...  1.030,2.59  923,018 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  1,304,237  1,060,364 

Grand  Total  _  4,508,475  3,774,223 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  819,566  780,359 

Note:  Record-m  and  Journal-e  are  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  R^cord-m  only  is 
given. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

.  2.828,527  2,680,481 

.  1,382,626  1,327,543 

.  1,340,627  1.25;).293 

.  590.349  524,773 


Grand  Total  _  2.090..563  1,913,176 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banncr-e  .  1,551,306  1,354,404 

Tennessean-m  .....  1,526,228  1,343,646 
Tennessean-S  .  811,318  736,112 

Grand  Total  _  3,888,852  3,434,162 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .  424,072  408,004 

Register-e  . 1,608,.555  1,403,111 

Register-S  .  588,949  516,476 

Grand  Total  _  2,621,576  2,327,591 

.NEW  LONDON,  CONN, 

Day-e  .  839,858  771,348 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Times-Picayune-m 
tTimes-Picayune  & 

States-S  . 

Item-e  . 

•Item-S  . 

States-e  . 


Grand  Total  6,162,056  5,960,226 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 


NEW  YORK, 

Times-m  .  1,S 

Times-S  .  . .  2.f 

Herald-Tribune-m  .  1,( 
tHerald-Tribune-S  .  1,( 

Mirror-m  .  { 

Mirror-S  .  ( 

#New9.m  .  1,( 

#New8-S  .  1,' 

Journal-American-e  1,C 
•Journal-American-S  J 

Post-e  . . 1,J 

Post-S  .  1 

World-Tel.  &  Sun-e  1,1 
Eagle-e  (Note)  ...  — 
Eagle-S  (Note)  ...  — 


Grand  Total  _  6,142,129  5,786,090 

Herald-S 

Note:  1955 — 1,382,626  lines  includes 
152,925  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

1954 — 1,327,543  lines  includes 
155,565  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 


Grand  Total  15,661,439  15,466,462 
Note:  Mirror-m 

This  Year— 891,182  lines  in¬ 
cludes  164,315  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

Last  Year — 855,489  lines  in¬ 
cludes  129,716  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Mirror-S 

This  Year  -459,271  lines  in¬ 
cludes  140,555  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

Last  Year — 460.526  lines  in¬ 
cludes  116,430  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

News-m 

This  Year — 1,640,616  lines  in¬ 
cludes  557,525  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

Last  Year — 1,576.449  lines  in¬ 
cludes  501,329  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 


AN  WEEKLY.  News-S 

This  Year— 1.734,442  lines  in- 
EK,  81,560  lines.  dudes  1,035,753  lines  of  part- 

.  wta  advertising. 

"  Last  Year— 1,551,172  lines  in- 

1955  1954  eludes  858,638  lines  of  part-run 

255,974  1,060,562  advertising. 

385,209  355,650  Journal-American-e 

,275,759  2,962,087  Th>»  Year— 1.022.468  lines  in- 

,814.495  1,627,069  eludes  123,817  lines  of  part- 

_ run  advertising. 

,731,437  6,005,368  Last  Year— 899,940  lines  in- 

IAN  WEEKLY  ^de^  69,802  lines  of  part-run 

PIT  sen  Jonrnal-American-S 

EK,  81,560  lines.  Year— 543,580  lines  in- 

1  Miw  dudes  91,822  lines  of  part-run 

s,  mi.-vxv,  advertising. 

,581,646  1,295,782  Last  Year— 465,930  lines  In- 

,380,314  2,124,149  eludes  26,833  lines  of  part-run 

,297,048  1,165,425  ndvertising. 

— - Note:  Brooklyn  Eagle  ceased  publica- 

,259,008  4,585,3t>6  tion,  effective  January  29, 

EK.  81,560  lines.  .  1955. 

_  •Includes  AMiailCAN  WEEKLY 

-ALIF.  56.428  lines. 

886,372  894,701  tincludes  THIS  WEEK  118,668  lines. 

#Includes  SPLIT-RUN  221.077  lines. 
..ANADA  in  (M)  and  216,284  lines  in  (S) 

.622,722  2,572,671  1955 

,417,554  1.419:236 

.572,326  2,687,206  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

296.111  S’LOOS  <^"“tte-e  .  1,368,211  1.407,316 

.064,789  7,218,087  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Magazine  103  596  Ledger-Dispatch-e  .  2,374,306  1,403,914 
Magazine  103,596  Virginian-Pilot-m  .  1,871.724  1,808.766 
tVirginian-Pilot-S  .  995,013  805,792 

MUNCIE,  IND.  - - 

9.30  561  827  324  Grand  Total  ....  5,241,04.3  4,018,472 

891,597  810.511  Note:  I^edger-Dispatch  &  Portsmouth 

.  268,407  275,341  Star-e 

-  1955 — 2,374,306  lines  includes 

.090,565  1,913,176  704.219  lines  of  part-run  ad- 

TPvv  vertising. 

TENN.  1954-1.403,914  lines  includes 

,551,306  1,354,404  29,110  lines  of  jmrt-run  adver- 

,526,228  1,343,646  tising. 

811,318  736,112  Virginian-Pilot-m 

- —  -  1955 — 1,871,724  lines  includes 

1,888,852  3,434,162  182,417  lines  of  part-run  ad- 

«r,v:v  vertising. 

•  1954— 1,808,766  lines  includes 

424,072  408,004  21,91.3  lines  of  part-run  adver- 

.608,.555  1,403,111  tising. 

588,949  516,476  Virginian-Pilot  &  Portsmouth 

- — — — —  Star-S 

1,621,576  2,327,591  1955 — 995.013  lines  includes 

c  rnw  259.001  lines  of  part-run  ad- 

_  vertising. 

839.858  i. 1,348  fincludes  THIS  WEEK  81.560  lines. 
lNS.  la. 

>,450,992  2,247,516  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1.805,097  1.613,301 

,105,648  1,020,142  {Tribune-S  .  965,185  787,716 

895,633  930,1.35  - 

473,793  575,492  Grand  Total  _  2,770,282  2,401.017 

,23.5,990  1,186,941  {Includes  PARADE.  85.973  lines. 

1,162,056  5,960,226  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

CAN  WEEKLY,  Oklahoman-m  ....  1,070,830  9,993..307 

Oklahoman-S  .  625,918  558,782 

3EK,  81,560  lines.  Times-e  . .  1,182,332  1,089,922 

'  Grand  Total  _  2,879,080  2,642,011 

i’soo’ll’  2’674’345  1.182,3.32  lines  includes  98,981 

i:015’.327  ■994.’936  V"” 

1.058.5.36  1,064,023 

891,182  855,489  dudes  106.064  lines  of  part- 

459.271  460.526  advertising. 

1,640,616  l,5i6,449  OMAHA  NFBR 

1,734,442  1,551,172  OMAHA,  NKBR. 

1,022,468  899,940  World-Herald  (see  note) 

543,.580  465,930  1.. 382.445  1,202,674 

1,214,455  1,049,9.32  World-Herald-S  ...  852,965  1,005.739 

135,833  141,478  - - 

1,181,155  1,057,278  Grand  Total  -  2,235,410  2,208,413 

-  722,276  Non:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 

-  375,321  tion  Morning  and  Evening. 

- linage  of  only  one  edition, 

661,439  15.466,462  EY’ENING,  is  shown. 

*91,182  lines  in-  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

►  lines  of  part-run  Star-News-e  .  931,870  866.771 

{Star-News-S  .  477,860  437,680 

855,489  lines  in-  - - - 

6  lines  of  part-  Grand  Total  _  1,409,730  1,304,451 

{Includes  PARADE  70,035  lines. 
459,271  lines  in-  PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

)  lines  of  part-run  ximes-e  .  1,083,006  1,052,114 

460..526  lines  in-  PEORIA.  ILL. 

10  lines  of  part-  ,  ,  ,  ...  ... 

ng  Journal  (see  note)  .  1,432,312  1,260,029 

{Journal  Star-S  , .  .  608,774  534,918 

,640,616  lines  In-  _  .  _  ,  _  ...  ' 

!5  lines  of  part-  Grand  Total  ....  2,041,086  1,794,947 

ing.  Note:  Journal-e  and  Star-m  sold  in 

,576.449  lines  in-  combination.  Linage  of  only 

!9  lines  of  part-  one  edition,  Journal-e  is  given, 

ng.  {Includes  PARADE  70,035  lines. 
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2,450,992  2,247,516 
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PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

19S5  1954 


Bulletin-e  . 

•tBulletin-S  ... 
Inquirer-m  . .  . . 
Inquirer-S  ... 
Newa-e  . . 


..  2.410,693  2.262.303 
590,306  544,530 

..  1,825,893  1,821.009 
.  2,013.376  1,767.858 
641,007  433.076 


Grand  Total  _  7,481.275  6.828.776 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
.56.428  lines.  _ 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81.560  lines. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gasette-m  . . , 

Pres».<  . . 

tPreas-S . 

Sun-Teleitraph-e  . . 
•Sun-Teleirraph-S  , 


1,191,393  9.3.3.372 

1,772,242  1,451,968 
1,114.050  953,610 

1.064,412  831,384 

651.174  554,705 


Grand  Total  ..  .  5,79.3,271  4.725,039 
•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,560  lines. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Oreironian-m  , .  .  1,6.34,655 

•Ore*ronian-S  ...  972,933 

Journal-e  .....  1.352.863 
tJournal-S .  498,148 


1.477.307 

874..566 

1.358.222 

573.335 


Grand  Total  _  4.4.-.8.599  4,283,430 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
61,876  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,134  lines. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

1955  1954 

Times-m  . 1,625,657  1,528,473 

|Times-S  .  780.480  614,867 

Grand  Total  _  2,406.137  2,143.340 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  . .  1,502.404  1,267,341 

tExpress-S  .  842,675  729,995 

News-e  .  1,712,680  1,425,525 

Lieht-e  .  .  1,667,952  1,458,841 

•Usrht-S  . . 836,411  713,022 


Grand  Total  _  6,562,122  5,594,724 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,560  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,478,015  1.400,702 

lUnion-S  _  .  .  871,912  750,981 

Tribune-e  .  1,976,887  1,806,578 

Grand  Total  _  4.326,814  3,958,261 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m .  1,087,648  894,665 

tChronicle-S  .  626,554  535.845 

Examiner-m  .  1,753,625  1,536,611 

•Examiner-S  .  1,036,695  924,606 

Call-Bulletin-e _  798,143  767,229 

Newe-e .  859.174  873,966 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

1955  1954 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1.803,167  1,719,763 

•  {Herald- American-S 

726.654  709,762 

Post-Standard-m  ..  1.068,939  1,011,679 
Post-Standard-9  381,383  364.143 


Grand  Total  _  3.980,143  3,805,347 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
56,428  lines. 

{Includes  PARADE,  70,035  li.ies. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ..  1,441,403  1,311,610 

News-Tribune-S  . .  587,028  490,463 

Grand  ToUl  _  2.028,431  1.802,073 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  1,565,012  - 

Tribune-S  .  733,626  - 

Times-e  . .  638,209  - 


Grand  Total  ....  2,936,847 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  1,182,954  1,117,234 

Blade-e  .  1.949,695  1,765.107 

Blade-S  .  997.641  893,6.34 


Grand  Total  _  4,130,190  3,775.975 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Maii-m  ...  1,6.50,520  1.565.685 

ttTeleBram-e  .  2,670,063  2.523.364 

Star-e  .  3.005.711  2.957.864 

Star-w  .  129,545  1  75,978 


WICHITA,  KAN. 

1955  1954 

Beacon-e  ..  .  1,278^448  1,107,790 

•Beacon-S  .  522.762  501,919 

Eairle-m  ..  .  1.780,240  1.441,82.5 

.  1,320,146  1.146.243 

tEaqle-S  .  646,432  491.986 

Grand  Total  -  5.548,028  4.689,763 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
56.428  lines*. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
WORCESTER.  MASS. 
Telegram-9  ..  ..  662,118  672,860 

Telegram-m  -  1,035.870  9,59.774 

Gazette-e  -  1.362.536  1.197,451 

Grand  Total  -  3.060.524  2.8.30.085 

YAKIMA.  WASH. 

Republic-  (see  Note)  920.466  _ _ 

Herald-S  .  277.626  - _ 

Grand  Total  _  1.I9T.992 

Note  :  Repuhlic-e  and  Herald-m  sold  in 
combination ;  linage  of  one 
edition  only  Republic-e  is 
given. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator  Telegram-e 
.  .  .  1.495.084  1.294,790 

{Vindicator  Telegram-S 

957.359  864.930 

Grand  Total  _  2.452.443  2.159,720 


New  Yorker-e  .  .  891,845  842.462 
New  Yorker-S  ....  287,564  234,078 


Grand  Total  _  1,179,409  1,076,540 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,982,871  1,874,975 

Journal-m  .  1,005,062  756.854 

tJournal-S  . .  .  820,791  766,202 

Grand  Total  .  .  3.808,724  3.398,031 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK  81,560  lines. 
QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-c  ..  888.064  881.912 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  note)  ..  1.289.419  1,203.713 
Eagle-S  .  293,804  298,860 

Grand  Total  .  .  .  1..583.223  1..502.573 
Note:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Eagle-e  only  is  given. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Ix'ader-«  ..  1,803,498  1.596.617 

Times-Dispateb-m  .  1,469,156  1,. 338,476 
tTimes-Dispateb-S  .  1,056.950  999,198 

Grand  Total  _  4..329.604  3,9.34,191 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81.560  lines. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  .  ,  949,333  890,306 

{Times-9  .  _  417,.361  346,926 

World-News-e  .  967.470  899,902 

Grand  Total  ...  2,334,164  2,137.134 
{Includes  PARADE.  70,035  lines. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  4  Chronicle-m 

1.601,905  1,640,235 
tDemocrat  4  Chronicle-S 

982.878  883.604 

Times-Union-e  ....  1,872,088  1,793.854 

Grand  Total  .  .  4,4.56,871  4,817,693 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,560  lines. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,000,829  1.848,57.3 

Union-m .  611,643  .545.848 

Union-S  .  394.151  281,614 

Grand  Total  _  3,006,623  2,675.935 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Glohe-Democrat-m  .  1,299,798  1,147,008 
•tGlohe-Democrat-S  753,600  68.5.468 

Poat-Dispatch-e  .  2,199.647  1,928.067 

{Post-Dispatch-S  ,  1,326,751  1,152.8.38 


Grand  Total  .  .  5,579,796  4.913.381 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

56.428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81.560  lines. 
{Includes  PARADE.  68,260  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  1.. 368.895  1,189..590 
•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,101,677  1.032,021 
Dispatch-e  .  1,743,308  1.513.636 

Grand  Total  _  4,213.880  3,7.35,147 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

56.428  lines. 


Grand  Total  _  6.161,839  5.532.922 

Chronic)e(m) 

Note:  1,087.648  lines  includes  29,532 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

Chronicle  (S) 

Note:  626,554  lines  includes  29,254 
lines  part-run  advertising. 
(Last  Year)  5.35,845  lines  in¬ 
cludes  21,916  lines  i>art-run 
advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

61,876  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  81,134  lines. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,457,011  1,234,635 

News-e  .  1,509.720  1,260,595 

Mercury-News-9  . .  495,480  570,568 


Grand  Total  _  3,462,211  3,065,798 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,248,345  1,213,294 

Union-Star-e  .  1,021,882  937,662 


Grand  Total  _  2,270,227  2,150,966 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  . .  1,172,225  1,169,219 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,307,935  1,181,384 
•Post-lntelligencer-S 

623,877  646,499 

Times-e  .  1,876,647  1,621,397 

Times-S  . .  784,418  697,339 

Grand  Total  _  4,592,877  4,146,619 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
61,876  lines. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,016,063  885,7.32 

Times-m  . .  1.113,205  1,079,320 

Times-S  . 454,877  442,134 

Grand  Total  ....  2,584,145  2,407,186 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  .  932,348  856,650 

Journal-S  .  339,723  .333,639 

Grand  Total  .  .  1,272,071  1,190,289 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,548,885  1,376,216 

Tribune-S  .  €01,924  599,073 


Grand  Total  _  2,150,809  1,975,289 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Stiokesman-Review-m 

906,508  787,505 

t  Spokesman- Rev  iew-S 

709,254  656,051 

Chronicle-e  .  1,177,523  1,045,922 

Grand  Total  _  2,793,285  2,489,478 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81,134  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  . .  1.478,418  1.360.995 


Grand  Total  _  7,455,839  7,222,891 

ttincludes  WEEK-END  Magazine 
103,596  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,302,125  1,152,425 
Times  Advertiser-S  431,801  343,410 

Trentonian-m  . .  .  867,729  730,508 

Grand  Total  _  2,601,655  2,226,343 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)  1,161,492  1,114,542 
Note:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record-e.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Record-m  only 
is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,866,762  1,629,991 

World-m  . .  1,812,642  1,615,580 

World-S  . .  673,218  662,612 

Grand  Total  _  4,352,622  3,908,183 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 
Hudsun-Dispatch-m  929,453  863,915 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  930.067  904,002 

Observer  Dispatch-S  .375.937  313,661 

Press-m  .  1,078,272  1,0.39,896 

Grand  Total  _  2,384,276  2,257,559 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  . .  1.157,670  1.115,607 

Post  &  Times-Herald-m 

2.2.36.. 302  2,095,302 
•{Post  &  Times-Herald-S 

1.127.. 393  961,021 

Star-e  .  3.053.496  2,994,700 

tStar-S  .  1.171,825  1,135,311 

Grand  ToUI  _  8,746,686  8.301,941 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
56,428  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  81.560  lines. 
{Includes  PAI^DE,  70.035  lines. 
WATERBURY,  CONN. 
Republican-m  ....  1,0.33,749  9.39,897 

Republican-S  .  431.239  387.744 

American-e  .  1,343,703  1,20.3,845 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,808,691  2,531,486 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamarnneck  Times-e 

575,780  468,106 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

798,690  702,428 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 


Star-e  ... 
Ossining  Citizen- 

837,502 

748,262 

Register-e  .  ... 

587,724 

476,604 

Peekskill  Star-e  . . 

474.8.33 

.386,6.53 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

746.879 

6.38,466 

Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 

569-979 

478.376 

Statesman-e  . . 

847,384 

753,102 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Di8patch*e  ..... 

1,018,842 

880.5.39 

Grand  Total  .... 

6,457,613 

5.532,536 

llncludes  PARADE.  70.0.35  lines. 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


1955 

1954 

American-Newa^a  . 

348.600 

.3.31.968 

American-NewsS-  . 

170,016 

158,326 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

.  618,616 

490.294 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,041,901 

9.32,939 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . . . 

1,491,112 

1,351,742 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  A  News-e  1,169.024  988,526 

Enquirer  A  News-S  288,372  282,982 

Grand  Total  -  1,457,396  1.271.508 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

News-  .  1.921.515  1.702.082 

News-S  .  1,005,246  928,714 

Poat-Herald-m  ....  1,321,297  1,20.3,440 

Grand  Total  _  4,248,058  3,834,236 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 


Free  Press-m  . . 

.  803,177 

779,084 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  . .  . . . 

1.812.286 

1.727,124 

Repository-S  .... 

724.878 

698,754 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

.  2..5.37.164 

2.425.878 

CASPER.  WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e 

477,918 

487..’.54 

Star-m  . 

273,770 

302,078 

Tribune^Herald  & 

Star-S 

100,688 

108,766 

Grand  Total  . 

.  852.376 

898.198 

COLORADO  SPRINGS.  COLO. 

Free  Pre9J*-Tn  . 

441.940 

389.807 

Free  Press-S  .. 

186,1.30 

172.014 

Grand  Total  . . 

628,070 

561,821 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  . . . 

.  1,270,584 

1,115,730 

Democrat-S  . .  .  . 

441,742 

405,2.58 

Demoernt-m  . 

.  1.344.224 

1,168.636 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.056.550 

2,689,624 

DAYTONA 

BEACH.  FLA. 

Newa-e  ...  . , . 

616,182 

645,470 

News-Journal-S  . 

210.704 

218,684 

Journal-ra  . 

. .  .  602..301 

549,969 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,429,187 

1.414,128 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-meS  . 

..  661,318 

654,270 

GREEN 

BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e  . 

.  1,458,170 

1,283,212 

(Continued 

on  page 
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HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

1955  1954 

Advertiser-e  .  1,150,677  1,0^,662 

Herald-Dispatch-m  1,149,435  1,042,705 
•Herald- Advertiser-S 

472,401  410,253 

Grand  ToUI  ...  2,772,513  2,487,620 
•  *Includes  American  Weekly  56,330 
(1955),  41,224  (1954)  lines;  Comic 
Weekly  2,612  (1955),  18,287  (1954) 
lines. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  508,774  443,730 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-d  1.149,.393  1,061,242 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 


Tri-City  Herald-e  . 
Tri-City  Herald-S 

572,047 

1 40,938 

492,464 

118,937 

Grand  Total  . .  . . 

712,985 

611,401 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Star-m  . 

Journal-e  . . 

Journal-S4ar-S  . .  . 

1,063,090 

1,067,136 

334,180 

919,002 

856,184 

426,678 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,464,406 

2,201,864 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Telejrram-News-e  . 
TeleKram-News-S  . 

477,694 

200,088 

461,118 

195,160 

Grand  Total  . 

677,782 

656,278 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  ..  1,084,356  1,020,243 
Wis.  State 

Journal-m  .  1,098,062  1,013,474 

§Wis.  State 

Journal-S  .  511,067  459,900 


Grand  Total  ...  2,693,485  2,493,617 
§Includes  PARADE  69,762  lines, 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m  .  1,102,892  941,920 

Advertiser-S  .  436,450  412,426 

Journal-e  .  1,122,366  963,886 

Grand  Total  ....  2.661,708  2,318,232 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Stendard-Times-e  .  950,292  865.704 

IStandard-Times-S.  321,123  279.082 

Grand  Total  .  1,271.415  1,144,786 

^Includes  PARADE  69,767  (1955). 

56,230  (1954)  lines. 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 
Times-Herald-e  ...  846,312  734,731 

OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  522,923  552,932 

Blizzard-e  .  481,774  495,583 

Grand  Total  ....  1,004,697  1,048,515 
ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,143,954  88«..566 

Star-e  .  1,174,390  901,758 

Sentinel  Star-S  . .  .  449,736  364,308 


Grand  Total  .  .  2,768,080  2,154,632 
PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  ....  1,053,275  982,390 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  .  851,606  735,770 

News-Journal-S  .  .  360,514  357,462 

News-e  .  617,0.50  539,462 

Grand  Total  ....  1,829,170  1,632,694 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  950,922  788,550 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  .  602,266  515,844 

Journal-S  .  177,100  138,236 

Grand  Total  _  779,366  654,080 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m  . 1,075,284  910.532 

Repister-Republic-e.  1,605.590  1,. 390. 354 
Star-S  .  616,028  556,010 

Grand  Total  _  3,296,902  2,856,896 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Arpus-e  .  1,016,872  920,696 

Dispatch-e  .  1,128,190  998,774 

Grand  Total  _  2,145,062  1,919,470 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


1955 

1954 

Post-e  . 

536,186 

554,904 

Post-S  . . 

272,664 

236.040 

Grand  Total  . 

808,850 

790,944 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

611,366 

570,192 

TEXAS  HARTE-HANKS 

NEWSPAPERS 

ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m 

.  735,994 

701,0.50 

Repo  rte  r- New  s-e 

754,782 

701,876 

Reporter-News-S 

363,244 

329,504 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,854,020 

1,732,430 

BIG  SPRING 

Herald-e  . 

497,518 

422,968 

Herald-S  . 

.  195,849 

184,251 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

693,367 

607,219 

CORPUS 

CHRISTI 

Caller-m  . 

.  1,361,738 

1,261,904 

Times-e  . 

.  1,377,516 

1,261.484 

Caller-Times-S  .  .  . 

419,678 

434,364 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

.  3,158,932 

2»95T»752 

DENISON 

Herald-e  . 

393,652 

300,678 

Herald-S  . 

132,930 

161,373 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

526,582 

462,051 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e 

.  390,971 

316,554 

News  Messenger-S 

.  236,890 

211,705 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

.  627,861 

528,259 

PARIS 

News-e  . 

.  362,978 

329,784 

News-S  . 

.  161,675 

165,645 

Grand  Total  . . . 

524,653 

495,429 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m  . 

.  786,225 

680,316 

Times-e  . 

738,934 

671,510 

Standard-Times-S 

.  378,518 

369.600 

Grand  Total  .  . 

.  1,903,677 

1,721,426 

SNYDER 

Daily  News-e  _ 

.  233,856 

269,920 

Daily  News-S  . 

.  152,838 

144,242 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

386,694 

414,162 

GREENVILLE 

Banner-e  . 

.  240,996 

— 

Banner-S  . 

.  147,803 

— 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

388,799 

- 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

SERVICE 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chronicle-m  . 

.  907,625 

816,257 

Chronicle-S  . 

349,337 

246.343 

Herald-e  . 

909,752 

772,506 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,166,714 

1,835,106 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA, 

TeleKraph-m  (see 

note)  . 

479,105 

417,969 

Telegraph-S  . 

.  199,030 

231,517 

Grand  Total  . . . 

678,135 

649,486 

Note:  Teleirraph 

(m)  Fold  i 

in  combi- 

nation  with  Sunset  News 

<e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m  ...... 

.  980.299 

982,513 

Gazette-S  ...... 

.  389,525 

371.430 

Mail-e  . . . . 

890,231 

834,567 

Mail-S  . . 

384,758 

366,326 

Grand  Total  . 

2,644,813 

2,554,836 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

939,544 

821,555 

State-S  . 

566,163 

500,906 

Record-e  . 

.  900,124 

805,153 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,405,831 

2,127,614 

FOND  DU 

LAC,  Wise. 

Comm. -Rep. -e  .  .  . . 

.  742,877 

693,698 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-c  . 

.  1,309.045 

1,109,991 

Times-S  . 

489.031 

486,325 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,798.076 

1.596,316 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

1955  1954 

Gazette-e  .  624,025  592,930 


JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 
Post-Joumal-e  ....  1,078,845  1,050,215 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
Tribune-e  (see 


note)  .  .  1,010.975  882,837 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Eaftle  (m). 

LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e  .  531,690  — 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  687,905  689,271 

Sun-S  .  221,841  189,295 

Grand  Total  _  909,746  878,566 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  637,992  565,824 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  (see 

note)  .  704,053  611,852 

World-S  .  287,463  255,370 


Grand  Total  .... 

991,516 

Sf)7,222 

Note:  World  (m) 
tion  with  News 

sold  in 
Star  (e). 

combi  na- 

PASADENA 

.  CALIF. 

Indci)endent-m  ... 
Indeiiendent-S  .... 

997,148 

325,377 

904,409 

319,422 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,322,525 

1,223,831 

PATERSON.  N,  J. 

964,7.33 

1,200,413 

816,884 

1,082,004 

News-e  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,165,146 

1,898,888 

SALEM, 

ORE. 

Capital  Jour-e  .... 
Oregon-State-m  . . . 
Oregon-State-S  .... 

964,914 

829,019 

136,270 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,930,203 

— 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

606,686 

456,252 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

-  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,062,938 

— 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA 

•Record-m  .  , . . 

835,166 

1,199,403 

573,184 

•Times- Leader-e 
#Independent-S  , . . 

— 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,607,753 

_ 

iiui  puuiisn  in  i»i)S- 
#  Not  available  for  1954. 


*The  Muncie  Story’ 

Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Saturday.  June  25,  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Muncie  Evening 
Press  was  a  96-page  job  in 
honor  of  the  newspaper’s  50th 
anniversary.  Special  section 
adding  up  to  82  pages  told  “The 
Muncie  Story”  of  progress  as 
seen  by  the  Press,  1905-1955. 


‘The  Lorain  Story’ 

Lorain,  Ohio 
A  200-page  (record)  edition 
of  the  Lorain  Journal,  June  21, 
contained  a  civic  progress  story 
and  275,000  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  Color  was  used  in  both 
advertising  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

75th  Anniversary 

Medford,  Mass. 
The  Medford  Evening  Mer¬ 
cury  celebrated  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  June  14  with  a  60-page 
edition. 


EDITOR  & 
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Charleston  Mail 
Cited  for  Service 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 

The  Charleston  Daily  Mail 
won  the  public  service  award 
in  the  West  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  contest  for  a 
series  spotlighting  the  local 
juvenile  delinquency  situation. 
The  series  was  written  by 
Charles  Connor,  Nancy  Kane 
and  Frank  Green  and  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Vint  Jennings. 

Following  are  first  place  win¬ 
ners: 

News  writing — Haze  Coch¬ 
ran,  Wheeling  News-Register; 
Helen  Bickel,  Fairmont  West 
Virginian;  Richard  H.  Ralston, 
Buckhannon  Record;  Adam  R. 
Kelly,  Sistersville  Tyler  Star 
News. 

Editorial — Charleston  Gazette 
(Harry  G,  Hoffmann) ;  Fair¬ 
mont  West  Virginian  (Richard 
Parrish)  ;  Weston  Democrat; 
Tyler  Star  News. 

Local  column — George  Law¬ 
less,  Charleston  Gazette;  John 
W.  Barger,  Keyser  Mineral 
Daily  News-Tribune;  William 
E.  Canterbury,  Wayne  County 
News;  Adam  R.  Kelly,  Tyler 
Star  News. 

Sports  story — A.  L.  Hard¬ 
man,  Charleston  Gazette;  no 
Division  II  entries;  Mrs.  Mary 
Lou  Metcalf,  Piedmont  Herald;  ^ 
Adam  R.  Kelly,  Tyler  Star 
News. 

Contribution  to  Public 

Greatest  contribution  to  peo¬ 
ple  served  by  paper  —  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail;  Weirton  Daily 
Times;  Buckhannon  Record; 
no  Division  IV  entries. 

Page  one  makeup — Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail;  Weirton  Daily 
Times;  Buckhannon  Republi¬ 
can-Delta;  Marlinton  Journal. 

Advertising  layout — Wheel¬ 
ing  News-Register  (A.  E.  Hen- 
nen,  Jr.) ;  Weirton  Daily  Times 
(Edward  Zierold) ;  Weston  In- 
dipendent  (Ralph  Tinney) ; 
Marlinton  Journal. 

Photography  —  Bernard  Pa- 
lausky,  Beckley  Post-Herald; 
Jack  Zierold,  Weirton  Daily 
Times;  Don  Crislip,  Richwood 
Nicholas  Republican;  no  Di¬ 
vision  IV  entries. 

Women’s  page  photography — 
Frank  Wilkin,  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette;  Jack  Zierold,  Weirton 
Daily  Times;  no  entries  in 
other  divisions. 

Sports  photography  —  Jack 
Zierold,  Weirton  Daily  Times, 
winner  in  Division  11.  No  en¬ 
tries  accepted  in  other  divi¬ 
sions. 

Best-of-show  —  Don  Crislip, 
Richwood  Nicholas  Republican. 
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Amon  Carter 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
was  an  unrelenting  persistence. 

As  an  example  of  his  refusal 
to  give  up,  he  drilled  90  dry 
holes  before  making  a  strike 
in  his  search  for  oil.  He  went 
on  from  there  to  eminent  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  oil  business.  As 
another  example,  it  was  in  1935 
that  he  prepared — at  his  own 
'  expense — the  first  brief  pre¬ 
senting  the  advantages  of  Fort 
Worth  as  a  site  for  a  General 
Motors  plant.  Over  the  years 
he  worked  intermittently  on 
this  project,  striking  whenever 
the  iron  showed  signs  of  being 
hot,  but  it  was  not  until  mid- 
1954  that  the  efforts  bore  actual 
fruit  in  the  first  production 
from  the  General  Motors  plant 
at  Arlington. 

From  the  time  the  first  frail, 
single-motored  Army  plane 
landed  in  Fort  Worth  close 
onto  four  decades  ago,  Mr. 
Carter  glimpsed  the  future 
importance  of  aviation  in  the 
civilian  as  well  as  the  military 
field.  Thereafter  he  worked 
ceaselessly  to  give  this  city  a 
prominent  place  in  the  air  age 
— with  what  effectiveness  is  at- 
testeil  by  the  presence  here  of 
Convair,  Carswell  Air  Force 
^  Base,  the  Greater  Fort  Worth 
International  Airport,  and  a 
host  of  lesser  aviation  facilities. 

Fund  Aids  Employes 

As  a  permanent  agency  of 
help  for  employes,  he  and  his 
former  wife,  Mrs.  Burton  Car¬ 
ter,  set  up  the  Star-Telegram 
Employes  Fund,  and  to  carry 
out  in  the  future  their  chari¬ 
table,  religious  and  humani¬ 
tarian  purposes,  they  created 
the  Amon  G.  Carter  Founda¬ 
tion.  Into  both  went  money, 
income-earning  assets  and  even 
the  proceeds  of  one  entire  oil 
pool. 

His  major  philanthropies  are 
publicly  known  but  even  close 
associates  had  only  the  vaguest 
knowledge  of  his  many  acts  of 
helpfulness  to  individuals  in 
distress.  So  numerous  were 
they  over  the  years  that  no 
one  could  have  kept  mental 
track  of  them. 

A  newspaper  story  about 
misfortune  to  a  person  or  fam¬ 
ily  would  touch  his  quick  sym¬ 
pathy  and  bring  instant  action 
to  help.  Colleagues  were  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  was 
still  paying  the  hospital  and 
medical  bills  of  a  man  and  a 
child  more  than  a  year  after 
they  were  critically  injured  in 
an  accident  which  wiped  out 
the  re.st  of  the  family. 


A  sign  that  hung  over  his 
desk  for  many  years  containing 
these  words,  “Most  everybody 
can  get  results  when  kindly 
encouraged,  but  give  me  the 
man  who  can  get  there  in  spite 
of  hell,”  appeared  to  sum  up 
his  busy,  fruitful  life. 

A  log  house  at  Crafton,  Wise 
County,  was  his  birthplace.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Henry 
and  Josephine  Carter.  The 
night  he  was  born,  Dec.  11, 
1879,  was  so  cold,  the  infant 
Carter  and  his  mother  were 
moved  to  a  neighbor’s  farm¬ 
house. 

Carter  attended  country 
school  until  he  was  11  years 
old.  He  was  then  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  Deprived  of 
a  formal  education,  he  did  much 
in  later  years  to  help  provide 
educational  facilities  for  others. 

One  of  Carter’s  earliest  jobs 
was  that  of  washing  dishes  and 
waiting  on  tables  at  Mrs.  Mol- 
lie  Jarrett’s  boarding  hou.se  in 
Bowie  for  .SO  a  month.  He 
amplified  his  earnings  by  carry¬ 
ing  water  to  the  largest  gen¬ 
eral  store  in  Bowie. 

When  fire  destroyed  the 
.store,  young  Carter  asked  and 
received  pennission  to  search 
the  still-smoking  ruins  for  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  remembering 
that  a  snuff  manufacturer  as 
an  advertising  feature  had  put 
a  5-cent  rebate  in  each  pack¬ 
age.  Before  other  Bowie  young¬ 
sters  caught  on.  Carter  was  $0 
richer. 

Carter  took  delight  in  re¬ 
counting  another  of  his  early 
business  ventures,  the  .selling 
of  chicken-and-bread  sand¬ 
wiches  to  passengers' on  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  Railway  trains 
that  stopped  in  Bowie.  And 
when  chicken  wasn’t  to  be  had. 
Carter  substituted  rabbit  meat, 
hoping  that  his  customers 
wouldn’t  detect  the  difference 
at  least  until .  after  the  train 
had  pulled  out  of  Bowie. 

Convinced  late  in  the  nineties 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could  in  Bowie,  Carter  emi¬ 
grated  to  Indian  Territory. 
While  casting  about  for  a 
means  of  providing  himself 
with  a  livelihood,  he  heard  of 
a  scheme  that  was  beginning 
to  become  very  popular — the 
peddling  of  framed  pictures, 
the  bright  gilt  of  the  frame 
overshadowing  the  deficiencies 
of  the  pictures. 

.‘\d  Agency  Foothold 

The  head  of  one  of  these 
itinerant  crews  offered  Carter 
a  job  as  a  picture  salesman  and 
Carter  grabbed  the  offer.  In 
this  venture  he  first  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  as  a  sales¬ 
man,  for  it  wasn’t  too  long 


before  he  was  earning  $300  a 
week.  In  fact,  he  was  making 
so  much  that  the  firm  made 
him  sales  manager. 

California  with  its  newness 
of  opportunity  beckoned  and 
Carter  answered  the  call.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  San  Francisco,  which 
then  was  a  thriving  metropolis. 
Carter  obtained  employment 
with  an  advertising  agency. 

Learning  that  Fort  Worth 
was  having  a  business  boom, 
he  returned  home  and  set 
up  Texas  Advertising  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  to  publish 
an  indexed  telephone  directory 
and  place  advertising  cards  in 
street  cars. 

When  a  typewriter  salesman 
called  on  him.  Carter  proudly 
told  him  of  his  patented  phone 
directory  and  the  salesman  in 
turn,  impressed  with  the  new¬ 
ness  of  such  an  idea,  let  Carter 
in  on  a  new  venture  he  had  just 
heard  about — the  saturating  of 
buffalo  chips  with  ciude  oil, 
pressing  the  mixture  into 
bricks  and  selling  them  for 
fuel. 

Impressed  by  the  fuel  idea. 
Carter  turned  up  at  the  stock- 
yards  just  as  a  demonstration 
was  being  made  of  the  chip.s- 
and-oil  idea.  Also  there  to 
watch  the  demonstration  were 
a  couple  of  young  newspaper¬ 
men  who  had  intere.sted  them¬ 
selves  with  some  others  in  the 
idea  of  starting  publication  of 
an  afternoon  newspaper  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  then-existing 
Fort  Worth  Telegram. 

The  upshot  of  their  meeting 
was  that  Carter  sold  the  two, 
D.  C.  McCaleb  and  A.  G.  Daw¬ 
son,  on  his  selling  ability.  So 
when  the  Fort  Worth  Star  was 
born  Feb.  1,  1906,  Carter  was 
the  advertising  manager. 

Sold  All  of  the  Ads 

The  first  issue  consisted  of 
1,450  inches  of  advertising 
spread  over  16  pages,  all  of 
which  was  sold  by  Carter. 

Forty-three  years  later,  on 
Oct.  30,  1949,  the  Star-'Tele- 
gram  published  its  largest  issue 
— a  Centennial  Edition  in 
observance  of  Fort  Worth’s 
100th  birthday.  In  that  gigantic 
issue  of  480  pages.  Carter  sold 
37,840  inches  or  220  full-page 
ads. 

About  six  weeks  after  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  made  its 
debut.  Carter  was  in  a  stock 
broker’s  office  when  over  a 
leased  wire  came  the  first  word 
of  the  devastating  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  earthquake  and  fire. 
Carter  rushed  to  the  Star  with 
the  information  and  within  a 
few  minutes  the  paper  had  an 
“extra”  on  the  streets,  with 


Carter  selling  them  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  of  Main 
Street.  Grabbing  another  bun¬ 
dle  he  boarded  an  interurban 
train  and  within  an  hour  was 
selling  Fort  Worth  Star  “ex¬ 
tras”  on  the  streets  of  Dallas. 
Thus  the  Star  had  scooped  its 
Fort  Worth  competitor  and  a 
Dallas  newspaper  on  one  of  the 
greatest  stories  of  the  time. 

Diamond  in  Hock 

Before  he  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  Carter  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  diamond  weighing 
3  31  /32  carats.  In  later  years 
he  told  how  the  diamond  had 
to  be  “hocked”  several  times  to 
meet  the  Star’s  then  meager 
payroll.  He  also  delighted  in  re¬ 
calling  that  the  $35  a  week 
salary  he  insisted  upon  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  paper  had 
to  be  reduced  to  $20,  because, 
as  he  put  it,  “it  was  much 
easier  to  cash  a  check  on  the 
Star  for  $20  than  one  for  $35.” 

But  35  months  after  the  birth 
of  the  Star,  Carter  induced  the 
late  Col.  Paul  Waples  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  the  opposition 
Telegram. 

The  combined  Star  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  which  soon  became  the 
Star-Telegram,  took  over  the 
Telegram’s  plant  at  8th  and 
Throckmorton  Streets,  the  Star 
moving  from  its  25-by-lOO  foot 
location  at  6th  and  Commerce. 
With  the  purchase.  Carter  be¬ 
came  business  manager  as  well 
as  advertising  manager  and  14 
years  later,  in  1923,  succeeded 
Louis  J.  Wortham,  who  had 
been  president  since  the  Star’s 
beginning  and  was  an  equal 
partner.  Wortham  also  was  the 
fir.st  editor.  Along  with  the 
1923  change  Carter  also  became 
publisher. 

Investment  in  Radio 

A  year  before  Wortham’s  re¬ 
tirement,  Carter  had  joined, 
with  some  temerity,  other  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Star-Telegram  in 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
$300  for  the  establishment  of  a 
radio  station,  WRAP,  which 
today  includes  WBAP-TV. 

About  the  time  the  Star- 
Telegram  moved  into  its  new 
building,  William  Randolph 
Hearst  entered  the  Fort  Worth 
newspaper  field  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Fort  Worth  Re¬ 
cord,  the  only  morning  paper 
in  the  city. 

In  1925,  at  the  urging  of  a 
Hear.st  executive.  Carter  made 
a  hurried  trip  to  California. 
Upon  his  return  he  announced 
that  he  had  purchased  the 
Record.  'This  transaction  on 
Nov.  1,  1925,  led  to  the  Star- 
Telegram  entering  the  morning 
newspaper  field. 
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Silliman  Evans 

( Con  tinned  from  page  11) 


continued  its  Sunday  editions. 
Plans  for  the  new  building  were 
•enlarged  and  the  two  papers 
occupied  it  in  July,  1938. 

Before  proposing  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  Stahlman,  Mr. 
Evans  flew  down  to  talk  it 
over  with  Bert  Honea,  Star- 
Telegram  business  manager. 

After  The  Tennessean 
dropped  its  afternoon  editions, 
its  circulation  leveled  off  at 
about  64,000  daily  and  100,000 
Sundays.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Evans’  death,  the  daily 
circulation  had  climbed  to  114,- 
000  and  the  Sunday  circulation 
had  passed  the  200,000  mark. 


Fiery  Battle  with  Crump 

His  strong  news  policy  led 
him  into  the  long  fight  with  the 
Crump  forces  and  established 
his  reputation  as  a  crusading 
publisher. 

In  the  course  of  this  struggle, 
Mr,  Evans  received  scores  of 
letters  from  “Boss”  Crump, 
filled  with  bitter  denunciation. 
Many  of  these  he  published, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Mr. 
Crump  and  the  reading  public. 
All  of  them  he  kept  for  pos¬ 
terity,  carefully  locked  in  his 
personal  safe. 

The  Memphian  also  spent 
perhaps  $100,000  on  advertise¬ 
ments  in  various  papers  to  de¬ 
nounce  Mr.  Evans  and  The  Ten¬ 
nessean.  The  publisher  not  only 
accepted  these  advertisements 
for  his  own  newspaper  but 
sent  telegrams  to  all  other 
newspapers  asking  them  to  do 
the  same  and  waiving  any  libel 
claims. 

In  one  letter  in  1941  Crump 
wrote; 

“I  say  to  you,  you  little 
puffed  up  frog,  you  will  find 
yourself,  before  this  game  is 
over,  running  every  time  you 
hit  the  ground.” 

Frequently  Mr.  Crump  pre¬ 
ceded  his  letters  by  a  telegram 
asking  if  the  newspaper  would 
publish  them.  The  answer  was 
always  yes,  but  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Evans  could  not  resist  the 
opening  provided  by  the  way 
the  Memphian  phrased  his 
question.  The  result  was  the 
shortest  of  the  many  exchanges 
between  them. 

“WILL  YOU  PUBLISH  A 
FAIR  STATEMENT  FROM 
ME?”  Mr.  Crump  wired. 

“YOU  HAVE  NEVER  MADE 
ONE,”  Mr.  Evans  replied  in  his 
telegram. 

Mr.  Evans  held  an  editorial 
conference  daily  when  he  was  in 
town  and  took  an  active  role 
in  shaping  editorial  policy  and 
reporting  the  news.  News  tips 


streamed  from  his  office — or 
from  his  telephone  when  he  was 
away — and  on  special  occasions 
such  as  a  national  political  con¬ 
vention  or  presidential  inaug¬ 
uration,  he  would  return  to  the 
familiar  role  of  correspondent. 

On  the  national  level,  he  re¬ 
mained  steadfast  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  Democratic  party. 

Despite  his  health,  he  was 
one  of  Senator  Kefauver’s 
principal  advisers,  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  boosters  and  chief  money- 
raisers  in  the  Tennessean’s  1952 
bid  for  the  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  nomination. 

The  famous  handshaking  cam¬ 
paign  Kefauver  waged  that 
year  was  patterned  after  his 
senate  race  in  1948,  when  Mr. 
Evans,  pledging  his  newspaper’s 
support  to  the  rising  young 
congressman,  asked  him  to 
shake  hands  with  at  least  500 
people  every  day. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Evans  when  a 
convention  over  which  his  old 
friend  Sam  Rayburn,  was  pre¬ 
siding  defeated  Kefauver  by 
nominating  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  to  whom  Truman  had 
thrown  his  support. 


6  Dailies  in  Almka, 
We  are  Reminded 


ANPA  Fights  — 


E  &  P  stands  corrected — 
again.  The  Daily  Alaska  Em¬ 
pire,  which  Mrs.  Helen  Troy 
Monsen  has  sold  to  William 
Prescott  Allen  (E  &  P,  June 
11,  page  97),  isn’t  the  “only 
daily  newspaper  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.” 

The  Fairbanks  News-Miner 
remarked:  “Scandinavians  are 
aware  of  Fairbanks  and  An¬ 
chorage  but  some  Americans 
apparently  are  unaware  that 
there  are  six  daily  papers  in 
Alaska.” 

(The  rebuke  is  justifiable. 
We  apologize  to  all  six  dailies 
in  Alaska. — ED.) 


Newsprint 


RC 
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Rail  Charge 


Started  Chicago  Sun 

Mr.  Evans’  success  in  Nash¬ 
ville  attracted  nationwide  at¬ 
tention.  In  1941,  Marshal 
Field  asked  him  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  establish  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  Chicago  Sun. 

When  he  arrived  in  Chicago 
the  day  after  Labor  Day  in 
1941,  Mr.  Evans  had  no  plant, 
no  staff,  no  circulation,  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  fact,  the  paper 
did  not  even  have  a  name 
then.  But  to  the  amazement 
of  the  newspaper  world,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sun  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets  less  than 
three  months  later. 

For  more  than  two  years 
after  that,  Mr.  Evans  divided 
his  time  between  Nashville 
and  Chicago.  But  his  Tennes¬ 
sean  was  continuing  to  grow 
and  the  fight  with  the  Crump 
forces  was  getting  hotter. 

On  Feb.  7,  1944,  Mr.  Evans 
resigned  as  publisher  of  the 
Sun. 

Mr.  Evans  himself  later  pur¬ 
chased  another  newspaper  in 
Tennessee,  the  Elizabethton 
Star.  After  selling  it  in  1953, 
he  bought  the  Lake  Worth, 
(Fla.)  Leader,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  re¬ 
ceived  many  honors.  He  was 
prouder  of  none,  however, 
than  his  selection  as  a  senior 
fellow  in  the  Chubb  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Yale  University  and 
an  invitation  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectui'es  in  1951. 


Anne  McCormick’s 
Writings  in  Library 

The  manuscript  division  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library 
has  received  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  collection  of  her  writ¬ 
ings  and  personal  files,  dating 
back  to  1936.  The  material  will 
be  available  within  the  next  few 
weeks  for  research  purposes  by 
historians  and  students  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

The  gift  includes  15  scrap¬ 
books,  with  clippings  of  the 
complete  sequence  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  signed  column 
“Abroad,”  as  well  as  all  the 
unsigned  editorials  for  which 
she  was  responsible  since  join¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  editorial  board 
in  1936. 

Also  in  the  collection  is  an 
extensive  file  of  Mrs.  McCor¬ 
mick’s  correspondence  over  the 
years,  with  individuals  in  many 
countries. 


W.  R.  Winsor  Dies; 
Illinois  Publisher 

Canton,  Ill. 

Harold  R.  Winsor,  50,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canton  Daily  Ledger 
and  the  Fulton  County  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  died,  June  25,  in  a 
Peoria  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  May  25. 

Mr.  Winsor  and  his  wife, 
Harriett,  owned  the  Ledger  and 
the  Boonville  (Mo.)  News  and 
Advertiser,  and  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owners  of  WBYS  at  Can¬ 
ton. 

A  native  of  Kansas  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Winsor  held  an 
executive  position  with  the 
Southwest  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
until  Nov.  1,  1934,  when  he  and 
Mrs.  Winsor  purchased  the 
Boonville  Daily  News  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  They  bought  the  Can¬ 
ton  Ledger  in  1941. 


The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  asked  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  ;■ 
Association  this  week  to  con- 
sider  whether  the  facts  warrant  ^ 
a  continuation  of  a  15%  in-  | 
crease  in  freight  rates  appli-  ^ 
cable  to  newsprint  since  August,  ' 
1951. 

Rail  rates  are  such  that  they 
are  accelerating  the  diversion 
of  newsprint  traffic  to  ships 
and  trucks,  the  ICC  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  R.  A.  Cooke,  manager 
of  ANPA’s  Traffic  Department. 

He  offered  figures  that  ; 
showed  362,652  tons  have  been 
diverted  from  rail  to  competing 
forms  of  t  ransportation  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1954  and  ob¬ 
served  that  the  largest  concen¬ 
tration  of  users  of  newsprint  is 
in  89  cities  served  by  navigable 
waters. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Cooke  pointed 
out,  a  total  of  1,632,858  tons 
moved  on  ships  and  trucks;  and 
in  1954  the  figure  rose  to  1,- 
995,509  tons.  Truck  tonnage 
increased  from  14,641  to  106,- 
024. 

Sees  Expert  on  Price 

If  the  15%  increase  were 
made  permanent,  as  requested 
by  the  railroads,  Mr.  Cooke 
said  it  was  likely  the  Canadian 
authorities  would  follow  suit 
and  this  would  affect  the  total 
price  paid  by  U.  S.  consumers. 

A  table  of  prices  and  rates 
compiled  by  Mr.  Cooke  covered 
the  1926-1954  period.  In  the 
first  year  the  actual  new.sprint 
price  (New  York  base)  was 
$71.80,  including  the  $6.80 
freight  charge  per  ton  from 
the  basic  group  of  mills  in 
Canada.  The  freight  rate  ad¬ 
vanced  through  the  years  un¬ 
til  it  reached  $14.49  with  the 
“temporary”  increase  granted 
in  1951.  Now  that  .sum  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $126  per  ton 
price.  While  the  price  index 
has  risen  from  57  in  1934 
(when  newsprint  dipped  to 
$41)  to  175  in  1954,  the  freight 
rate  index  climbed  from  94  to 
213.  (1926  was  the  100  base 
year.) 

Mr.  Cooke  concluded  that  the 
railroads  would  suffer  a  loss 
of  revenue  if  the  increase  is 
made  permanent.  He  suggested 
that  the  ICC  might,  after  it 
considers  all  the  facts  of  re¬ 
cord,  determine  that  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  should  be 
lower. 
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ROP  Color 

(Contivued  from  -page  17) 

For  newspapers,  this  recom¬ 
mended  rate  structure  will  tend 
to  de-emphasize  color  premiums 
and  place  u'e  of  ROP  color  in 
a  more  favorable  position.”) 

4.  Rates  for  Non-Standard 
Units  (B/W  line  rate  plus  flat 
or  %  premium):  (“Non-stand¬ 
ard  units  comprise  less  than  5% 
of  the  total  number  of  ROP 
color  insertions.  Rates  for  such 
units,  based  on  the  B/W  line 
rate  plus  a  flat  or  per  cent 
premium,  enable  buyers  to  com¬ 
pute  costs  much  easier  when 
non-standard  unit  rates  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  footnote  or  com¬ 
bined  with  other  figures.  Also, 
this  structure  provides  buyers 
with  a  convenient  method  for 
determining  premium  for  stand¬ 
ard  units.”) 

5.  Closing  Dates:  (a)  print¬ 
ing  material;  (b)  reservations. 
(“According  to  the  J.  Walter 
TTiompson  Company  study,  close 
to  90%  of  all  papers  with  ROP 
color  available  do  not  state  any 
deadlines  for  space  reservations. 
Experience  has  taught  buyers 
otherwise.  A  similar  situation 
exists  on  closing  dates  for 
printing  material.  More  than 
50%  of  all  ROP  color  papers 
do  not  state  a  closing  date.  For 
buyers  and  for  production  men, 
the  time  available  for  handling 
reservations  and  printing  mate¬ 
rial  is  highly  important.”) 

Seek  Leeway 

6.  Cancellation  Dates:  (“CHose 
to  90%  of  all  ROP  color  news¬ 
papers  dc  not  indicate  cancella¬ 
tion  dates  for  color  insertions. 
The  buyer  can  assume  that 
color  schedules  can  be  cancelled 
at  any  time.  Even  if  true,  this 
would  not  be  fair  to  publishers 
or  to  buyers.  A  reasonable  can¬ 
cellation  date  can  be  used  as  a 
selling  tool.  It  has  other  ad¬ 
vantages  such  as  allowing  a 
publisher  adequate  time  to  re¬ 
sell  cancelled  color  space.  In 
most  ca.ses,  a  stated  cancellation 
date  can  firmly  bind  accepted 
schedules.”) 

7.  Leeway  on  Insertion  Dates 
(if  required):  (“About  85%  of 
all  newspapers  accepting  ROP 
color  insertions  do  not  specify 
any  leeway  on  insertion  dates. 
This  is  contrary  to  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  in  most  cases,  as  many 
papers  request  leeway  when 
orders  are  released  to  them.  If 
a  set  number  of  days’  leeway  is 
required,  it  is  suggested  that 
newspapers  indicate  this  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  Buyers  will  then 
be  able  to  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  planning 
schedules.”) 


8.  Number  of  Progressive 

Proofs  Required:  (“Some  pa-  J\_]\CAM 
pers  require  only  one  set  of 
proofs,  others  more.  To  help 
agencies  and  advertisers  to  sup¬ 
ply  correct  and  complete  mate¬ 
rial,  new.spapers  are  urged  to 
.ate  number  and  kind  of 
proofs  required.”) 

Four  Registration  Marks 

9.  Registration  Marks  on 
Plates  and  Mats:  (“Newspapers 
are  urged  to  not  only  list,  but 
insist  on  a  minimum  of  four 
registration  marks  to  assure 
quality  reproduction.  This  in¬ 
formation,  appearing  in  the 
listing,  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  agencies  and  advertisers.”) 

10.  Full  Page  Size  for  Direct 
Casting:  (“Due  to  mechanical 
factors  of  newspaper  ROP 
color  production,  color  page 
plate  sizes  vary  among  papers. 

Buyers  and  production  men 
urgently  need  such  specifica¬ 
tions  to  coordinate  and  execute 
color  schedules.”) 

11.  Number  of  Mats  Required 
for  Direct  Casting:  (“Because 
production  requirements  vary 
between  newspapers,  exact  in¬ 
formation  is  highly  important 
to  agencies  and  advertisers.”) 

12.  Running  Head  and  Date 
Line  for  Direct  Casting:  (“If 
required  to  appear  on  pages, 
newspapers  are  urged  to  state 
this  information  on  rate  cards 
and  in  SRDS  listings.”) 

Urge  Adoption 

The  above  12  suggested  re¬ 
quirements  have  the  approval 
of  the  NAEA  Color  Committee, 
headed  by  Wayne  Henly,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal, 
and  AAAA  Committee  on  News¬ 
papers,  of  which  Kenneth  God¬ 
frey  is  secretary, 

“The  new  form  of  quoting 
color  rates,”  says  Mr.  Henly, 

“is  a  simple  one  and  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  the 
purchase  of  color  advertising 
easier.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  newspapers  will  respond  to 
the  new  listings  and  that  our 
efforts  will  be  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all  concerned.” 

Mr.  Godfrey  of  AAAA  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  adopt  the  above  rec¬ 
ommendations,  stating  the  new 
plan  of  listings  “should  make 
it  easier  for  agencies  to  buy, 
and  for  newspapers  to  sell 
ROP  color.” 

“We  urgently  request  all 
daily  newspapers  accepting 
ROP  color  to  immediately  re¬ 
vise  the  color  portions  of  their 
SRDS  listings  to  conform  with 
the  requirements  outlined,”  said 
C.  L.  Botthof,  president  of 
SRDS. 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

screen  and  the  relative  merits 
of  each  were  discussed. 

Another  panel,  conducted  by 
three  British  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  featured  “British  Views 
on  Classified  Advertising.”  The 
speakers  who  have  been  in  this 
country  for  several  weeks 
studying  classified  advertising 
techniques  included  Leslie  J. 
Stallard,  Wolverhampton  (Eng¬ 
land)  Express  &  Star;  H. 
Hatton,  advertising  manager, 
Birmingham  Post  and  Birming¬ 
ham  Mail,  and  R.  W.  Grundy, 
information  officer.  Newspaper 
Society,  London. 

The  Britons  are  still  limiting 
classified  sharply.  An  individ¬ 
ual  must  wait  3  to  10  days  for 
his  want  ad  to  appear  in  a 
daily.  The  newspaper  cannot 
tell  him  exactly  when  it  will 
appear  either.  Yet  this  does 
not  deter  approximately  1000 
persons  per  day  from  bringing 
their  want  ads  to  the  front 
counters  of  both  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Express  &  Star  or 
the  Birmingham  Mail.  Only 
one  in  ten  British  families  has 
a  telephone,  which  accounts  for 
this  traffic. 

While  the  Birmingham  pa¬ 
pers  print  approximately  3,800 
ads  per  day,  most  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  ads  are  one-time  inser¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  incentive  rate 
for  multiple  insertions.  Private 


advertisers,  however,  are  given 
a  rate  approximately  25%  be¬ 
low  that  paid  by  commercial 
advertisers  in  all  classifications. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
general  practice  here  where 
large  space  users  obtain  the 
most  favorable  rates. 

582  Members 

ANCAM  will  start  the  new 
fiscal  year  with  582  members, 
slightly  less  than  the  594  it 
had  last  year.  Retrenchment  in 
some  cases  and  mergers  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  account¬ 
ed  for  the  difference.  New 
members,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  were  recruited  from 
among  the  ranks  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  all  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  Harrington,  the  newly 
elected  president,  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  front 
counter  clerk  in  1927  on  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
He  served  a  stint  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  a  southern 
newspaper  before  coming  to  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  10  years 
ago.  He  is  interested  in  step- 
^ng  up  ANCAM’s  efforts  to 
aid  smaller  newspapers  in 
their  quest  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  CAMs  managed  to  have 
some  diversion  between  ses¬ 
sions.  A  dinner-dance  at  the 
Rochester  Club  and  an  after¬ 
noon  of  golf  were  arranged  by 
the  general  convention  chair¬ 
man,  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
Rochester.  Wives  toured  the 
Rose  Gardens  at  Newark,  N.  Y. 


THE  JAMES  McGovern  trophy,  memorialiiing  a  formar  Gannatt 
CAM  in  Albany,  it  presented  by  ANCAM  to  Frank  E.  Gannatt  at 
the  publisher  who  hat  done  the  most  to  promote  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Anthony  T.  Powderly,  left,  of  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  holds  the  scroll  while  Robert  Lueckal,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Timet,  delivers  the  trophy  to  Paul  Millar,  executive  viceprasident  of 
Gannett  Newspapers.  In  background  is  L  R.  Blanchard,  editor  of 

D.  &  C. 
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Commies  Cited 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

publication  of  a  story  telling  of 
the  first  Sabre  Jet  combat  ac¬ 
tion  and  “hit.”  The  reporter 
said  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
recall  but  thought  he  was  being 
given  a  routine  switch  of  assign¬ 
ments,  and  Christmas  holiday. 

The  PIO  at  Seoul  had  in¬ 
structed  correspondents  not  to 
use  the  story  without  Pentagon 
clearance.  As  Grutzner  related 
it,  press  association  men  sent 
their  copy  to  Tokyo  and  he  sent 
his  direct  to  New  York  City,  re¬ 
laying  the  instruction;  the 
Times  teletyped  the  story  to 
Washington,  it  was  cleared  at 
the  Pentagon  and  used — an  ex¬ 
clusive.  Other  stories  had  been 
delayed  at  Tokyo. 

Committee  counsel  Sourwine, 
a  former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  asked  the  witness  if 
he  had  ever  slanted  stories.  The 
answer  was  no. 

Weingarten,  the  witness  who 
placed  himself  in  jeopardy  by 
declining  to  an.swer  questions, 
described  himself  as  a  self-em¬ 
ployed  publicity  man  who  had 
been  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
from  1935  to  1942,  worked  for 
the  National  Maritime  Commit¬ 
tee,  served  in  the  Navy,  and  was 
associate  editor  of  George 
Seldes  In  Fact  at  one  time.  He 
dodged  questions  and  said  he 
would  answer  no  to  inquiry 
whether  he  had  been  a  CP  mem¬ 
ber  since  he  cast  his  first  Pres¬ 
idential  vote  in  1940.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  knew  persons  whose 
names  were  called  but  refused 
to  say  whether  they  were,  to  his 
knowledge,  present  or  former 
Communists.  When  the  prospect 
of  prosecution  was  made  clear, 
he  pleaded;  “I  am  not  a  Com¬ 
munist.  I  want  to  help  my  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Senator  Eastland  suggested: 
“Then  why  don’t  you?  Nobody 
ever  was  indicted  for  helping  his 
government.” 


Questioning  began  once  more 
and  counsel  asked: 

“Do  you  know  Violet  Brown?” 
The  witness  smiled  and  said 
yes,  then  volunteered:  “She’s 
my  wife.” 

But  he  clouded  when  he  was 
asked  if  she  is  a  Communist  and 
insisted: 

“I  don’t  think  you  should  ask 
me  that.” 

But  he  was  asked  again,  re¬ 
fused  to  answer,  and  a  notation 
was  made  in  the  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars  for  contempt  citation. 

Before  Weingarten  came  to 
the  stand,  his  wife  had  refused 
to  answer  questions,  as  had  Mil- 
ton  Kaufman,  described  by  Bur- 
dett  as  “a  high  Guild  officer.” 

Mr.  Burdett  had  this  to  say 
about  the  other  Eagle  unit  mem¬ 
bers: 

David  Gordon — Identified  by 
Mr.  Burdett  as  an  Eagle  re¬ 
porter  and  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  unit  there. 

Mr.  Gordon,  now  working  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News 
said  in  New  York: 

“I  think  the  statement  is  pre¬ 
posterous  and  I  don’t  know  how 
in  the  world  he  mentioned  me. 
My  record  speaks  for  itself.  I 
am  an  Army  veteran,  served  in 
World  War  II  as  a  combat  in¬ 
fantryman,  9th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  the  battle  of  the  Bulge. 

I  was  hospitalized  as  a  result. 

I  was  also  awarded  the  Combat 
Infantry  Badge.” 

Larry  Adler  —  Mr.  Burdett 
said  he  knew  Mr.  Adler  as  be¬ 
ing  “in  one  of  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  Eagle. 
Newspaper  officials  in  New 
York  said  a  Leonard  Adler 
there  might  have  been  known 
to  his  friends  as  Larry.  Mr. 
Adler,  Mr.  Burdett  said,  was 
the  youngest  member  of  the 
Communist  unit. 

Gladys  Bentley — identified  by 
Mr.  Burdett  as  a  member  of 
the  Eagle’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Communist 
unit. 

Violet  Brown  (Mrs.  Wein¬ 
garten) — Mr.  Burdett  said  she 


attended  the  Communist  party  ment  on  question  relating  to  ’ 
section  school  with  him  in  1938  Communist  activity, 
while  working  as  a  reporter  for  John  Francis  Ryan,  a  former 
the  Eagle.  Guild  organizer,  denied  he  is  i 

Mrs.  Weingarten,  of  Pleas-  a  member  of  CP  but  cited  5th  1 
antville,  declared  in  testimony  Amendment  when  asked  if  the  ( 
later:  “I  am  not  a  Communist  had  been  a  member  as  recently  ^ 
and  I  was  not  a  member  last  as  last  week.  ^ 

year  or  10  years  ago,  but  I  David  Gordon  failed  to  j 
shall  refuse  to  answer  any  fur-  answer  to  his  name  when  it  j 
ther  questions  about  Commu-  was  called  at  two  points  during  J 
nism.”  the  hearing.  | 

Lyle  Dowling— Mr.  Burdett  The  Guild  headquarters  in  | 

said  Mr.  Dowling  was  at  the  New  York  checked  the  names  1 
Eagle  in  a  very  high  executive  against  its  membership  records,  1 
position  but  went  on  strike  with  which  go  back  only  to  1947.  j 
the  Guild  unit  in  September,  A  Guild  representative’  said  ; 
1937.  He  said  he  was  a  member  the  following  were  not  listed  ! 
of  the  Communist  unit  for  as  in  the  present  files:  , 

long  as  Mr.  Burdett  was  at  the  Einhorn,  Charniak,  Cohn,  j 
paper.  Barnett,  Adler,  Kaufman, 

Mr.  Dowling,  placed  under  Gladys  Kopf,  Doretta  Tarmon, 
oath  as  the  last  witness  June  Rhodes,  Helen  W  e  i  s  s  m  a  n, 

29  testified  to  knowing  some  Stem. 

of  the  persons  named  and  in-  The  following  were  listed  as 
voked  the  Fifth  amendment  less  having  withdrawn  from  the 
frequently  than  some  of  those  Guild  to  go  into  other  busi- 
who  has  preceded  him.  nesses: 

Mr.  Dowling,  said  he  worked  Weingarten,  Violet  Brown 
“in  the  music  department  of  a  Weingarten,  Gladys  Bentley, 
publisher,”  later  identified  as  Dowling,  Landman,  Ryan, 
the  Oxford  Press,  114  Fifth  Those  still  carried  on  the 
Ave.,  and  had  worked  as  an  ex-  Guild  rolls  and  the  newspapers 
ecutive  assistant  for  the  United  with  which  they  are  listed 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  were:  Lewis,  New  York  Post; 
Workers  newspaper.  Gordon,  News;  Grutzner  and 

Nat  Einhorn  —  Mr.  Burdett  Weissman,  New  York  Times, 
testified  that  Mr.  Einhoim  A  spokesman  for  the  Post  said 
was  “the  leading  spirit  of  the  Lewis  was  not  known  there. 
Communist  party  unit  at  the  • 

Eagle.  ...  He  was  certainly  Elsie  Wisiier  Becomes  • 
the  spirit  of  the  unit  ”  He  was  ^  Mirror  Columnist 
Identified  as  a  reporter  for  the 


i...  Tj  years  associated  with  endorse- 

Melvin  Barnett  -  Id^ti-  testimonial  advertis- 

fied  as  a  reporter  for  ‘The  .  ^ 

Brooklyn  Eagle  and  a  member 

^  -x  ..1.  one-year  contract  by  the  Aew 
of  the  Communist  unit  there,  ^ 

according  to  Mr  Burdett  He  IS  column-** Social  Pano- 

now  a  copy  reader  for  the  New  »» 

-L.  TJ  J  Formerly  with  the  Chicago 

Herbert  Cohn-Identified  as  INS,  Mrs. 

a  former  movie  reviewer  for  ..^an  of 

he  Eagle  and  a  member  of  advertisement  for 

the  Communist  unit  there  Seagrams-Distillers  Corpora- 

Hyman  Charniak  -  Identi- 

fled  as  a  general  assignment  Calvert  Distillers 

reporter  for  the  Eagle  and  a  Corporation  She  was  al.so  the 
member  of  the  Communist  unit  ^ 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

James  W.  Blackburn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Clifford  Marshall  Phil  Jackson 

Washington  Bldg.  Tribune  Tower  111  Sutter  St. 

Sterling  3-4341-2  Delaware  7-2755-6  Exbrook  2-5671-2 


there. 

Charles  Lewis — Identified  as 


cigarette  testimonials. 


a  rewrite  man  on  the  Brooklyn  ,  ^ 

Eagle,  and  a  member  of  the  Lifetime  t.ontrael 
Communist  unit  there.  Breaeli  Is  Alleged 

.Mr.  Einhorn  later  told  the  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

committee  he  is  not  a  Com-  L.  W.  Adams  is  suing  the  Ob- 
munist  but  pled  5th  amend-  server  Company  and  Knight 
ment  when  questioned  as  to  Publishing  Co.  for  $50,671,52, 
affiliation  prior  to  1949.  He  is  claiming  a  breach  of  contract, 
employed  at  the  Polish  Em-  The  complaint  alleges  the  late 
bassy.  He  joined  the  Eagle  in  P.  H.  Batte,  then  general  man- 
1933  and  from  ’39  to  ’46  was  ager,  retained  Mr.  Adams  in 
executive  secretary  of  the  1948  to  handle  the  Charlotte 
Guild.  Asked  if  he  had  organ-  Observer's  Business  Review  for 
ized  the  Communist  group  at  life  and  the  agreement  was  ter- 
Eagle,  he  pled  5th  Amendment,  minated  by  Knight  last  March. 

Gladys  Bentley,  a  space  seller  The  amount  of  the  claim  is 
for  Chelsea  Advertising  based  on  estimated  life  expect- 
.\gency,  also  cited  5th  amend-  ancy. 
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ICMA 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


‘people-ability’  in  ourselves  and  from  ANPA  a  few  inches  of  “If  ICMA  had  known  more 

in  others  if  we  are  to  make  our  space.  about  NAEA’s  ‘Operation 

businesses  stronger,”  Mr.  Pelz  “These  papers  I  surveyed  are  Step-Up,’  don’t  you  think  you 
said.  the  biggest  in  the  nation,  could  have  helped  to  make  it 

- Good  employe  relations  have  If  .scarcely  one-fourth  of  these  even  more  effective  than  it  has 

“Have  you  defined  your  de-  a  very  practical  effect  on  circu-  leading  newspapers  used  the  been?  If  more  of  the  circula- 

paitment  objectives  lately?  lation  for  varied  reasons,  he  Slocum  story,  what  percentage  tion  men  had  known  about 

“Are  you  conscious  of  the  pointed  out.  One  of  these  is  of  the  1,700  dailies  in  the  NNPA’s  ‘Promotion  Primer,’ 

need  for  constantly  selling  your-  that  newspapers  average  200  United  States  would  you  ex-  couldn’t  you  have  used  it  to 

self  and  your  department  to  top  readers  per  employe.  Hence,  pect  to  carry  it?  Probably  less  help  get  better  circulation  pro¬ 
management?  assuming  each  employe  has  50  than  10%.”  motion  on  your  papers? 

“l>o  you  consider  the  self-  friends,  at  least  a  fourth  of  a  He  expressed  “the  fear”  that  “We  hope  you  still  will  find 
interest  &na  participation  of  paper’s  circulation  is  in  posi-  Mr.  Slocum’s  speech  got  better  out  about  it  and  how  to  use  it, 

your  staff  in  every  matter  that  tion  to  be  influenced,  he  ob-  treatment  than  most  news  but  if  we  had  talked  it  over 

concerns  them,  individually  and  seiwed.  about  newspapers  gets  from  with  you  before  we  printed  it, 

^  ■  u  •  1-  •  Labor  Relations  newspapers.  I’m  darned  sure  we  would  have 

Are  your  basic  policies,  circulation  manager  is  “The  proposed  unification  of  had  a  much  better  book  as  a 

rules,  regulations  and  practices  union-man-  effort  could  be  done  without  result  of  your  advice  and  sug- 

agement  business;  he  is  in  a  setting  up  a  new  society  and  gestions,”  he  concluded, 

anna  c  nn  a  comer”  at  third  base,  and  officers  and  annual  conventions  The  decision  of  the  Mississip- 

he  has  no  choice  but  to  stay  and  all  the  red  tape  that  con-  pi  Supreme  Court  in  the 

in  the  game,  said  Adam  G.  sumes  time  without  providing  Laurel  Leader-Call  case  carries 

Llewellyn,  secretary.  Pacific  results,”  Mr.  Shaw  said.  tremendous  implications  and 

Northwest  Newspaper  Associa-  “The  kind  of  unification  Mr.  the  effects  “could  be  so  far 


ard  Practice  Manuals  for  the 
education  and  benefit  of  all? 

“The  first  essential  step  in 
any  progress  is  to  define  your 
objectives.  I’ve  known  instances 
where  the  publisher  has  had 
an  entirely  different  idea  of 
circulation  objectives  than  the 
circulation  manager.” 

For  teamwork,  goals  are  es- 


Slocum  has  in  mind  could  save  reaching  as  to  destroy  the  ‘Lit- 
us  many  hours  of  duplicated  tie  Merchant’  plan  of  newspa- 
efforts  among  groups  already  per  distribution  as  we  know  it 
in  action.  It  could  produce  today,”  warned  Harry  Glad- 


tion. 

Newspapers  can  be,  and 
should  be,  leaders  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  campaign,  conducted  by 

fin*  e*  u  jj  j  171  the  managements  of  all  busi-  better  results  from  the  work  stein,  Washington  Post  and 

S*?aVi!fn’  eWM  "^ss,  to  tell  citizens  some  of  we  are  now  doing.”  Time-Herald,  in  his  report  for 

the  facts  of  life  asserted  Carl  I*'  example  of  this  need  for  the  Committee  on  State  and 

C.  Webb,  manager,  Oregon  cooperation,  Mr.  Shaw  dis-  National  Legislation. 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  tributed  a  questionnaire  in  the  The  New  .Jersey  Supreme 
tion.  early  part  of  his  speech.  He  Court  ruling  that  exclusion  of 

He  asked  cooperation  with  asked  that  the  correct  answer  the  newspaperboy  from  the' 


circulation  department  should 
have  both  short  and  long  range 
objectives  translated  in  writing, 
he  suggested. 

“The  basic  difference  between 
scientific  circulation  practice  and 


hit  and  nii«  mannirpmanf  math  association  managers  to  help  be  checked  in  a  series  of  (lues-  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is 

od;  f  1 1  defiTe  ohLTiva^^^  them  carry  on  a  sound  educa-  tions.  Each  related  to  the  pet  unconstitutional  is  “of  scarcely 

f2i  find  the  best  w'av  trat  tional  program  on  circulation,  project  of  one  of  the  new's-  less  importance,”  Mr.  Glad- 

the  right  peoi^ftrigree\h2  And  a.s  a  member  of  man-  Paper  organizations.  stein’s  report  stated. 


And  as  a  member  of  man-  paper  organizations 
it  is  The  best  way,  (4)'put'lt  apement,  each  circulator  was 
in  writing  for  all  to  follow  and  urged  to  a-sk: 

(5)  establish  controls.”  such  things  as  our  fight 

“Without  pulling  any  punches  access  to  public  informa- 
I  can  testify  from  personal  ob-  ^*on,  for  the  right  to  take  pic- 
senation  that  there  has  been  ^ures  in  court,  for  the  preserva- 
very  little'  progress  reflected  in  of  the  ‘Little  Merchant 

the  subjects  discussed  at  sec-  system  and  the  ad  agency 


tional  meetings  in  the  past  2o 
years,”  he  also  reported.  In 
proposing  as  an  essential  that 
standard  practices  be  drawn. 


system  mean  anything  to  us? 

What  public  relations  changes 
are  needed?” 

All  newspaper  organizations 


he  suggested  these'  also  should  should  work  as  a  team,  Clifford 
be  tailored  to  area  and  indi-  Shaw,  Providence  (R.  I.) 


vidual  newspaper  needs. 


Journal  and  Bulletin,  past 


The  two  most  critical  talent  president  of  the  National  News- 
shortages  in  the  newspaper  bu.si-  papor  Promotion  Association, 
ness  today  are  creative  sales  recommended.  He^  endorsed  the 
and  supervisory  ability,  Edward  unified  industry  idea  espoused 
J.  Pelz,  personnel  director.  New  by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  presi- 
York  Times,  declared  in  a  man¬ 
agement  panel. 

“In  the  past  we  have  been 
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dent  of  American  Newspaper 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  \ 

Newspaper  Brokers 

content  to  let  those  with  natural  attention  to  a  “blind  spot”  in 
talents  ri.se  to  the  top.  But  that  journalism  which  results  in  a 

won’t  nroviMe  iic  with  enniio’Vi  POOr  pres.s  for  the  newspaper  may  brothers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
uii  I  proviiie  us  wiiri  enouKn  ^  . _  ^  _ ^  19U.  Newsoaners  boueht  , 

ord.  (^urteous,  confidential  ijersonal- 

- .. .  „  _ _  „  .  .  ....  i  iacd  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 

job  of  developing  talent  where  Papers  to  see  how  Mr.  Slocums  f ^LE^PU^CHASES^handi^  wut^d^  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 


P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


"v...  c  W.L..  .1  •  .  ,  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

4.„i  .  .  ‘  ...  ,  hnainecu  He  aniH  he  marie  a  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  |  .  ,,  Voor  Successful  Brokerage  Rec- 

talent  m  newspaper  publishing  ord”cIurteo^.  conflient^^^ 

todav.  We’ve  got  to  do  a  better  check  of  53  important  news- 
job  of  developing  talent  where  papers  to  see  how  Mr.  Slocum’s 
it  would  otherwise  lie  hidden,”  comment  o  n  the  advertising 
he  stressed.  anti-trust  suit  was  reported. 

And  the  two  hardest  jobs  are  “I  found  reference  to  Mr. 
to  get  a  man  to  change  his  mind  Slocum’s  speech  in  just  14  of 
and,  harder  still,  “getting  our-  them,”  he  related.  “That  is  a 
selves  to  change  our  attitudes,”  fraction  more  than  25%.  One- 
he  added.  fourth  of  our  newspapers 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newniiapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


^  'A'  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
A.  W.  Styites  &  Co.,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5.  California. 


Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 


Approved  By  Comparison  I 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap- 
,  praisals.  Management,  Newspaper 

_ I  Service  Co.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

Bldg..  Atlanta,  Ga^ _ 


“All  of  US  in  the  newspaper  thought  enough  about  telling  abc 

busineco  nro  wnincr  fn  Viavo  to  An  oiir  strip  nf  tbis  vital  riebatp  to  wisely;  use  the  nationwide  I  SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 

Business  are  going  to  have  to  do  our  SUie  OI  tnis  yiiai  aeoate  lO  Agency,  640  W.  newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch.  2928 

a  better  job  of  developing  this  give  this  official  statement  willis,  Detroit,  Mich.  TEmple  l-0903.  |  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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Newtpaper  Appraiterg 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 

•  Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publication*  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel- 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 
FIVE  COLORADO  WEEKLIES,  ALL 
Sound  properties,  priced  from  $7,000  to 
$45,000;  also  9  other  states;  Bailey- 
Krchbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  128  NOW  READY, 
listing  100  Newspaper  properties  for 
sale.  Some  in  every  State.  Location, 
equipment,  financial  statements,  per¬ 
sonnel,  price,  terms  and  visitina;  days, 
with  sample  copies  available  on  all. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  BINGHAMTON. 
N.  Y.  That’s  enuf.  Only  one  "Bing¬ 
hamton”  in  the  world.  No  "p”  in 
Binghamton.  Only  one  "May  Brothers” 
in  the  world ;  oldest,  biggest,  best.  List 
your  newspaper  with  May  Brothers ; 
no  charge  for  listing. 


$6,000  BUYS  THIS  WEEKLY.  22  years 
old.  Real  opix>rtunity,  35  miles  from 
New  York  City,  growing  area.  Good 
printing  contract.  Ideal  for  someone 
who  wants  to  get  started  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  Want  to  sell  because  other  in¬ 
terests.  Box  2722,  Editor  &  Publisher 
DAILY,  Chart  Area  4,  Circulation 
5,000.  Excellent  plant.  Growing  com¬ 
munity.  Asking  price  approximately 
annual  gross.  Terms.  Broker.  Box  2813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVELY  TOWN  weekly.  Now.  Private 
party.  Replies  confidential.  Box  2820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  weekly.  Gross 
$73,000;  net  over  $20,000:  Price  $70.- 
000;  $15,000  down,  ^x  2817,  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 


TWO  WESTERN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Profitable  California  weekly  in  agri¬ 
cultural  area  for  $58,000  on  easy  terms 
with  good  real  estate  and  plant  and 
assured  growth. 

EXPANDING  Arizona  weekly,  ’54 
gross  $81,000,  ’55  probable  $100,000, 
price  $60,000. 

J.  R  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 


Publication*  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  established  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 

2045,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  entire  or  sub¬ 
stantial  Interest  in  newspaper.  Fi¬ 
nances  adequate  for  cash  purchase. 
Experienced  newspaper  executive  will 
hold  all  replies  confident! il.  Write  Box 
2626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  ’TO  acquire  interest  in  small 
daily.  Would  prefer  partnership  or 
working  arrangement  with  present 
publisher,  midwest  or  east.  Excellent 
editorial  background,  Missouri  grad- 
uate.  Box  2744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
$25,000  ’TO  INVEST  in  small  town 
daily  where  owner  can  use  services  of 
Advertising  Specialist  who  is  disposing 
of  own  advertising  business  to  return 
to  first  love.  Married.  46  years  old, 
good  health,  pleasing  personality  but 
aggressive.  Western  states  preferred. 
Answering  this  ad  may  answer  your 
problem.  Box  2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMPORTANT: 

ALL  correspondence  for 
Classified  Advertising,  Box  I  j 
Replies,  ORDERS,  etc.,  are  ! ' 
Handled  Through  Our 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  ONLY! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Bu*ine*»  Opportunitie* 


MODERN  Printing  Plant  for  sale  in 
one  of  south’s  finest  towns.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $10,000.  Publishers  Service,  PO 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Bu*ine**  Opportunitie*  Wanted 


EDITOR-MANAGER,  41,  wants  lease 
or  profit  sharing  management  deal 
with  free  hand.  J-school  trained.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  15  years  all  phases  weekly, 
small  daily  front  office.  .\von  Wilson, 
227  South  D,  Livingston,  Montana. 


National  AdvertUing  Space 


Test  grass  roots  pulse  thru 
SANDERS  dandy  weekly  ABC  three 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Sub*cription* 


CARTOONING  for  FUN  or  MONEY  1 
Read  the  American  Cartoonist — maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Comic  Art  Profession — 
established  1946.  Get  market  reports, 
cartoon  ideas,  tips,  chit  chat.  12  issues 
for  $2.50  or  write  for  free  sample  and 
membership  application. 

AMERICAN  CARTOONIST 
ASSOCIA’nON 
(a  non-profit  corporation) 

Box  38396  Hollywood  38,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


_ Syndicate*  -  Feature* _ 

TRAVEL  COLUMN  free  for  four 
months  by  world  traveler  and  news- 
writer.  After  that  nominal  cost  if 
wish  to  continue.  Box  2614,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

FRANCO-ANGLO-AMERICAN  PRESS 
RELA’nONS,  founded  Paris  1929. 
Features  or  regular  correspondence  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade  papers, 
house  organs.  ALL  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Aids  others  journalists  and 
publicists  to  work  in  France.  GOLDA 
G.  AN’TIGNAC,  52  avenue  Duquesne. 

Paris  (7)  France.  _ _ _ 

GERMANY,  Special  behind-the-scenes 
report  from  Europe.  Experienced, 
undertaking  writer.  Inquiries  and  re¬ 
quests  invited.  Box  2807,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

3  COLUMN  WEEKLY  editorial  car- 
toon.  $18  per  year.  You  can’t  miss. 
Send  today  for  free  proofs.  Midwest 
Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles  St.,  Elgin, 
Illinois. 


Pre**  Engineer* 


Uearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7534 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  6-7760 _ 


UPECO 

Service  -  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Fiat-bed  Webs. 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EOUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 
Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pre**  Engineer* 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers.  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City,  6,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Bindery  Equipment 

BINDERY  EQUIPMENT 

4  Single  Fold 
BAUMFOLDERS 

Serial  Numbers  18371,  18430,  18431, 

and  18432. 

Friction  Feeder  for  each. 

Built  for  single  folding  tabloids  heavy 
stock. 

In  use  for  a  short  time  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

Machines  are  for  sale  on  the  floor  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

CONTACT 

ROGER  C.  HUBBARD 
902  Ford  Building 
WO  2-6390 


Compoting  Room 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 

1— #31  4-mag..  #55407 

1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot, 

3  nukg.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16822, 
with  aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
328  No.  4th  Street 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. _ 

LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS,  LIKE 
new.  Save  25  to  60%.  Late  faces. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Intertyiw 
magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest  Ma¬ 
trix  Mart,  633  S.  Plymouth  Court, 

Chicago  6,  Illinois. _ 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as^ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  JOO  <4  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C..  11 
BLUE-STOEAK  Model  14  Linotype 
with  wide  34  channel  auxiliary.  Model 
31  Linotype,  latest  model,  four  maga¬ 
zine  machine.  Completely  rebuilt  with 
new  machine  guarantee,  available  im- 
mediatelv. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

_ BEekman  3-1791 _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER  1 — Prepare  now  for 
the  business  expansion  ahead  by  equip¬ 
ping  your  plant  with  L.  &  B.  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Turtles  —  the  best 
on  the  market  at  any  price.  In  use 
all  over  the  United  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Priced  $68.60  to 
$79.50.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Ompany,  P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

MUL’nFACE  PERTORATOR— practi- 
cally  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  2803, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newgprint 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  82 
lb.  ;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper.  665  West¬ 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  6-6022. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


I  Newgprint 

I  STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tape.  Bunge  Pulp  ft 
!  Paper,  46  W.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  36, 
I  JU  2-4830. 


Mail  Room 

ALMOST  NEW 

3  CHESHIRE 

Automatic  Mailing  Machines, 

Heavy  Duty  Models 
Serial  numbers  48-90,  53-128,  and 
54-129. 

For  sale  on  the  floor  in  Detroit,  Mich¬ 
igan.  In  Excellent  Running  Condition, 
and  have  not  been  abused. 

’They  operate  on  2^  inch  i>erforated 
mailing  tape. 

CONTACT 

ROGER  C.  HUBBARD. 

902  Ford  Building. 

WO  2-6390 


Pre**  Room 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  50.  60.  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903.  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


HOE  64  PAGE  PRESS 

4  VERTICAL  pattern  units 
steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Double  folder,  balloon  formers 
Substructure  and  reels 
23^”  cutoff 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave., 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


4  Unit  Floor  Fed 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION  22  K' 

HOE  SUPER  SPEED 

Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Ink  Rails 
ALL  LIKE  NEW 

Immediate  Delivery 
HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 

Forest  Hills  75.  N.  Y. 

ILIInois  9-5945  TWinIng  7-7381 


SPECIAL  BUY 
From  the  Suspended 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
12  Unit  HOE  Vertical  Press— 28% 
Serial  numbers  2661  -  2^62  -  2663  -  2664. 
Solid  steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings, 
spray  fountains.  COMPACT  UNITS. 

12  KOHLER  Pedestal  ’Type  3  arm 
reels  with  automatic  tensions. 

8  DOUBLE  Folders  with  conveyors 
4  TWO  Motor  Press  Drives  DC 
WILL  SELL  Any  part  of  the  above 
to  suit  your  requirements. 

PRICED  RIDICULOUSLY  LOW 
FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

Shulman  Press  Sales,  Inc, 

270  Park  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  EL  6-3607 


6  SCOTT  UNITS 

22  H”  cut  off,  double  folders,  Cutlei^ 
Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  S-arm 
reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2— 
126/7%  DC  press  drives.  2 — 160  kw 
General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  ’Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  steretv 
type  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable.  Box 
2611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

%  and  %  Folder 
22% *  Cutoff,  AC  Motor 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av..  N.  Y,  17  EL  3-U07 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  ;  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Pr«M  Room 


EXCEPTIONAL 
BARGAINS  FOR 

—  PUBLISHERS 

We  are  dismantling  and  store 
the  following  equipment  lo¬ 
cated  in 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
d  BULLETIN 

[!'•'*  and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 

tion,  ' 

at«d  12  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  22%" 

STEEL  Cylinders — Roller  Bearinas — 
Spray  Fountains — Haanetic  Cylinder 
Brakes — Isite  News  or  Fudae  I^vleaa. 
12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4 — DOUBLE  Folders  with  Submarine 
Delivery. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 

—  HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controb. 

nt^  ^ — COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con- 

Box  veyors. 

—  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  B-8607 

[*  1  REBIHLT  LUDLOW— $1,269.00.  1 

™  Linotype  #66028,  1  Nolan  Heavy  Duty 

saw,  8  column  flat  easter-and  scorcher. 
A.  R.  Martino,  Receiver.  P.  O.  Box 
<51.  Waterbury,  Connecticut  or  tele- 
I>hone  PLaza  3-3285. 

_  4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

steel  Cylinder  •  Roller  Bearinas  -  Spray 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  Tensions  • 
Balloon  Formers  •  DC  Drive  23 A* 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

■  270  Park  Av..  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

16-PAGE  HOE  with  stereotype  eqnip- 
cnent 

1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  22%  cut  off 
rpc  I^ry  Mat  Roller 

Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 
No.  26  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
■7381  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 

.  Furnaces  and  Pumps 

Hall  6’  and  8'  tables 
Complete  double  paae  castina  equip¬ 
ment  for  21-H  sheet  cut. 

-28%  THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

2664.  Stamford.  Conn. 

rinas,  —  ■■  .  .  - 

24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

8  Deck  Sinale  width— AC  Drive— 23  A 
,eyors  Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

abovt 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  W607 

^  Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
(  replacina  presses  with  new  GOSS 

***  “  *  units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 

aood  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
iutler^  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

8-y  it  GOSS  enaineers  can  adapt  such 
'  ^  equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

nverJ  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

‘L.-T  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  castina  machine 
for  21  %  ”  cut-off  press.  Hand  cast-  ! 
ina  boxes,  tail  cutters,  shavers.  chii>-  I 
plna  blocks  in  21%',  22^'  and  i 

23 A'  cut-off.  Georae  C.  Oxford,  i 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  , 

•  •  •  i 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 

with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Autoehaver,  22H“-AC 

•  •  • 

8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 

with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
snd  Autoshavers,  22%'-AC 

•  •  • 

WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate  with 
Autoshaver  28  A  "-DC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8507 

CURVED  Routers  Semi-plate  all  eut- 
ofT  lenaths.  Georae  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

fronted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-8607 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed.  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicaao.  HI. 

WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. _ 

WANTED;  ROTARY  Newspaper  Press 
for  small  fleld.  A.C.  Take  stereo  too. 
J.  P.  Orwia.  The  Sianal,  Naimleon, 
Ohio.  Phone  9-1091. _ 

WANTED:  TELETYPESETTER  sUnd- 
ard  oiwratina  unit  complete  with  adap¬ 
ter  keyboard  and  accessories  for  use 
on  Linotype.  Or  would  consider  operat- 
ina  unit  alone.  Write  statina  serial 
number,  condition  and  price  to  L.  W. 
Stauffer,  Mornina  News,  Danville, 
Pennsylvania. 

GOOD  USED  Proof  Press  larae  enouah 
for  full  paae  ad  in  make  up  chase. 
State,  aae,  condition  and  price.  News- 
Dispatch^  Michiann__Oty.  Indiana. 

INSTALLING  dark  room  and  need 
Omeaa  enlaraer  and  other  necessary 
supplies.  Contact  John  Montaomery. 
Daily  Union.  Junction  City.  Kansas. 

NEXD  used  aalley  and  type  cabinets, 
remeltina  furnace,  and  Miscellaneous 
items.  Oxford.  Mississippi,  Eaale. 

NEED  22H-inch  Pony  autocaster.  Late 
summer  delivery.  Shelby  Daily  Star, 
Shelby.  North  Carolina. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Automatic  or 
semi-automatic  2-motor  chain  drive  for 
rotary  press  from  25  to  59  h.p.  Con¬ 
tact  Jack  Smyth.  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  Delaware. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
small,  ffrowins  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
located  in  uranium  country.  ABC. 
Fine  opportunity  for  salesman.  Box 
2712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUE  to  advancement  have  opening 
for  competent  district  manaicer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  train  carrier  ex¬ 
perience.  16,000  daily  Chart  Area  1. 
Box  2727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  2  New 
Jersey  weeklies.  Car  required.  Base 
pay  and  commission.  Opportunity  for 
ri^t  man.  Box  2814,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DUE  TO  REORGANIZATION  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Department,  we  have  openintrs 
for  several  district  manaaers.  Start 
385.00  per  week  including  car,  plus 
generous  increase  bonus.  Ambitious  re¬ 
sult  getters  can  move  up  fast  in  grow¬ 
ing.  expanding  organization.  Tell  all. 
Write  box  2829,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


ONE  of  the  top  opportunities  in  the 
nation  is  open  for  a  thoroughly  train¬ 
ed,  alert  and  aggressive  nun. 

He  will  have  working  with  him  one 
of  the  finest  newspaper  organiutions, 
located  in  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
a  standard  metropolitan  area  of  over 
a  half-million,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  ths  South. 

HE  must  be  ready  to  move  fast  and 
ingeniously  to  capture  the  top  share 
of  that  market. 

THIS  is  a  7-day  newspaper  ranking 
in  the  first  50  in  advertising  volume, 
with  a  circulation  in  excess  of  60.000. 

IN  writing,  detail  fully  your  school¬ 
ing.  experience  and  achievements.  Box 
2721,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


6601  W.  81  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


-  r>  I-M  ini  r-\y  -r  I  I  Should  have  ne 

32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular  and  some  know 

««•/ »  ^  ....  tracts  with  prir 

22%  2  to  1  Cylinders — Double  Folders.  Experience  in  i 

AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo  work,  or  colleeti 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3607  nooga,  Tennessee. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1955 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  .  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  DIRECTOR.  F7ne  mid-west'  city 
over  80,000  circulation.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Good  Salary.  Furnish  com¬ 
plete  history  in  con'ldence.  Box  2732, 
Edit^  A  Publisher. _ _ 

LABOR  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT. 
Should  have  newspatier  background 
and  some  knowledge  of  labor  con¬ 
tracts  with  printing  trades  unions. 
Experience  in  statistics,  association 
work,  or  collective  bargaining  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Box  1569,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee. 


GOOD  all  round  man.  We  will  train 
you  for  a  top  spot.  Hard  work  and  ap¬ 
plication  required.  Prefer  small  paper 
and  promotion  experience.  Age  limit 
40.  Resume,  and  salary  exiiected,  first 
letter.  F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Florida  Times-Union. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

AN  11,000  CIRCULATION  newspaper 
in  excellent  isolated  market  wants  to 
develop  its  classified  department.  It 
seeks  a  moderately  experienced  young 
man  or  woman  who  knows  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  classified  work  from  a 
medium  sized  operation  who  would  like 
the  advancement  which  managership  in 
a  smaller  field  provides.  Salary  and 
bonus  based  on  predetermined  results 
available.  Write  Coos  Bay  Times,  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon. 

10,000  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  12  has 
opening  for  young  man  with  two  or 
three  years  experience  to  take  over 
as  salesman-manager.  Good  town, 
wonderful  possibilities  for  hustler. 
Write  your  complete  story  to  Box 
2842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  staff  man.  Minimum 
two  years  experience.  Good  ideas,  good 
layouts.  376  to  885  per  week  plus 
bonus.  Located  in  one  of  America’s 
fastest  growing  cities.  Apply  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Ledger-Enquirer  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Permanent, 
good  wages,  best  working  conditions. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  young  go- 
getter.  Write,  giving  full  details  to 
Daily  TImes-Mail,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

OPENING  FOR  Experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  man  to  handle  national  advertising 
and  service  few  local  accounts.  State 
age.  exiierience,  salary  expected.  Write 
Clifford  Green.  Morning  News,  Flo¬ 
rence,  South  Carolina. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  well  estab¬ 
lished  group  community  newspapers 
Chicago  area,  110,000  circulation,  must 
be  strong  on  layout  and  sales.  Good 
Salary,  bonus  and  benefits.  Northwest 
Newsiutpers,  2319  Milwaukee  Avenue, 
Chicago  47,  Illinois. 

WANTED.  Aggressive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  under  40  to  sell 
local  retail  accounts,  new  and  estab¬ 
lished.  Right  man  starts  at  390  week 
plus  bonus  plan.  Write  Wallace  Miller, 
Advertising  Director,  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan.  Alabama  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  character  references. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
I  salesman  with  ambition,  for  group  of 
I  weeklies  located  in  Milwaukee’s  finest 
suburbs.  Must  be  young  hustler,  good 
I  on  copy  and  layout.  Excellent  remuner- 
I  ation  with  bonus  and  good  future. 

I  Write  Box  2627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  skilled  in  copy  layout  and 
promotion,  with  selling  experience. 
Southern  town  under  20,000.  Send 
samples  of  work,  state  expected  sal- 
ary.  Box  2787,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  11,000 
evening  daily.  New  plant  located  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  area  of  Western  New 
York  State.  Qualifications  should  in¬ 
clude  successful  Retailing  and  News¬ 
paper  advertising  experience.  Will 
work  with  and  direct  Display  and 
Classified  personnel  and  cooperate  with 
management  on  sales  plana  and  activ¬ 
ities.  Salary  open  (37500  minimum) 
Apply  J.  F.  ^rtram,  Geneva  Daily 

'Hmes.  Geneva.  New  York. _ , 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  2 
New  Jersey  weeklies,  soma  experience. 
Car  requir^.  Base  pay  and  commis¬ 
sions.  ^x  2815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AUTOMOTTVE  ADVERTTSING 
SALESMAN 

For  leading  New  York  newspaper. 
Must  have  reasonable  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  Automotive  field.  Ebt- 
I>erienoe  in  space  sales  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Good  starting  salary 
and  unusual  long-term  opimrtunity. 
Sell  yourself  in  detailed  letter  to  Box 

2S12.  Uitor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLEI^  OPPORTTINITY"” for  ex- 
perienoed  Display  Salesman-copywriter. 
Large  New  Jersey  daily,  near  Newark 
and  New  York  City.  Send  complete 
outline  experience,  education,  earnings 
to  Box  2800.  Editor  41  Publisher.  All 
replies  eonfitiential.  _  _ 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTTSING 
SALESMAN 

For  Leading  New  York  newspaper. 
Must  have  reasonable  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  financial  scene.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  space  sales  will  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Good  starting  salary 
and  unusual  long-term  opportunity. 
Sell  yourself  In  detailed  letter  to  ^x 
2811,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WantecJ 

Advertising  manager  for 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Perman¬ 
ent  position  in  one  of  best 
plants  in  West  Virginia. 

Please  submit  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  three  references 
by  letter  to 

CECIL  B.  HIGHLAND, 

President  and  General  Manager, 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WANT  TO  JOIN  a  winner?  Circula¬ 
tion  up  40%.  June  over  January,  on 
The  Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  Need  one  man  quick,  an¬ 
other  in  fall.  Semi-metropolitan  pay 
scale.  Contact  Stewart  Beardslec.  Give 
references. 


HELP  WANTED  i  HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertuing  Editorial 


WANTED  A  YOUNG,  agRressive  man  or  woman, 

A  nUCDTICIMr*  CAIC;Ck>(AM  interested  in  KatherinR  news,  meetinR  I 

/\L^ V tK  I  lol INv^  oALtoMAN  I)eople,  and  in  general  doin^;  a  banjr-  i 

for  display  advertisinpr  staff  of  a  reportinK  job  on  an  11,000  daily  | 

northern  New  England  daily  and  Sun-  pai^r  in  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  job  , 
day  newspaper,  competitive  field,  good  1l 

incentive  plan.  Write  Box  2827,  Editor  Write  Box  2828,  Editor  & 

&  Publisher,  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

_ _ EDITORSHIP  of  fast  Rrowing  south- 

WANTED:  ern  newspaper.  Will  only  consider  ap- 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small  plicants  between  the  aues  of  35  and 
Kentucky  daily  in  Blue  Grass  coun-  43  ye.ars  of  atie.  Must  have  complete 

tiy.  Person  should  be  reliable  and  and  full  knowledite  of  operatinjr  edi- 

willinR  to  work  in  RrowinR  community,  torial  department  includinR  reorRan- 
Advise^  experience  and  salary  first  let-  ization.  Most  important  requisite  is  the 
^r.  N.  A.  Perry,  Jr.  State  Journal,  ability  to  build  and  Ret  local  news. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  This  is  not  a  metroiwlitan  newsp.aper 

-  and  we  do  not  want  metropolitan  ideas. 

Editorial  Must  also  be  capable  of  turninR  out 

— Rood  meaty  editorials  of  local  and 
EDITOR  and  reporter  gobs,  from  $55  "‘nte  interest.  Also  want  applicants  to 


Editorial 


to  $150,  midwest,  south,  southwest.  o"  producinR  local  features  ] 

Send  resume  and  ask  for  reRistration  nnd  daily  local  column.  This  is  a  i 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madi-  permanent  position  and  salary  will  be  I 
•on,  Chicagro,  Illinois.  based  on  capabilities  and  ambitions  to 

EDITOR  in  5-15,000  circulation  group  ^ 

who  wants  to  step  into  30,000  group  i  * 

•tartinR  $95-100  without  executive  title  "n®’’ 

but  with  definite  assurances.  Chart  ' 

Area  1.  Give  full  particulars  and  refer-  '  yi,  department  arc  properly 

ences  first  letter.  Box  2620,  Editor  &  I  Applicants  must  Rive  complete 

Publisher.  ,  information  in  first  letter,  stating  aRC. 

- : - — — -  and  marital  status.  Also  must  furnish 

FREE  LANCER  m  wrrite  SPORTS  references.  Write  Box  2801,  Editor  & 
features  with  LABOR-angle  For  labor  Publisher. 

press.  Need  one  capable  of  providing  a  . — ••v. - 7~ 

steady  flow  imaginative  copy.  Box 

2629,  Editor  &  Publisher.  bureau  of  Glwersville.  New  York, 

"ttmi'dat - • - ;  lAcader-Herald.  Opportunity  exists. 

AL  assignment  Send  experience,  salary  needed,  educa- 
reiwrter.  Emphasis  will  be  on  sporU  ’  tion.  draft  status  to  State  Fxlitor. 

Including  writing  editing  equivalent  of  i  —  -  -  - - 

one  full  page  of  sports  daily.  Experi-  oiRL  JOURNALISM  graduate 

ence  with  press  camera  desirable.  G<^  !  ^.jth  photographic  experience 

Anchorage ^^iasica'  ^  News.  Box  1660,  ,  help  produce  house  organ 


HELP  WANTED  j 


Editorial 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  University 
needs  news  writer.  No  age  limit  for 
right  man.  Good  salary  and  one  month 
vacation.  Applicants  must  have  exjier- 
icnce  on  newspaiiers  and  writing  com¬ 
petence.  Permanent  ixisition.  Address 
President,  Alfred  University,  Alfred, 
New  York. 

^obncALIFORNIA”  daily7~city~^ 
20.000,  wants  personable  young  woman. 
25-35,  handle  some  fashion  accounts, 
write  shopiier,  do  some  siiecial  selling. 
Send  samples  and  full  details  about 
yourself.  Rix  2843,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  newsman,  25-40. 
Chart  Area  6  daily.  Must  be  accurate, 
skillful,  fast.  Good  pay,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Only  complete  applications 
will  be  considered.  References  must 
check  out  A-1.  Box  2710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GIRL  JOURNALISM  graduate 
with  photographic  experience 
to  help  produce  house  organ 
and  general  writing  for  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Kansas 
City.  Knowledge  of  layout 
helpful.  Call  Kansas  City. 
Baltimore  9900  Station  8237 
Collect,  for  interview  appoint¬ 
ment. 


GROWING  MORNING  daily,  now  14,-  HAVE  COPY  DESK  openmg  South- 
000.  Chart  Area  3,  looking  for  com-  ®  beautiful  City.  Progressive 

bination  state  deskman-reporter.  Also  !  .  op!«rtunity  for 

reporter  with  2-3  years'  experience.  rl®’’*'  worker.  Box 

Congenial  working  conditions,  brand-  -^-8-  Editor  &  Puhlishen _ 

new  office.  Tell  all,  including  starting  NORTHWEST  daily  newspaper,  11,000 
salary,  first  letter.  Box  271.?,  ^itor  circulation,  has  immediate  oi^ening  for 


MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  7,000 


young.  traine<l  newsman  who  would 
like  to  be  executive  editor  resT>onsible 


ABC  daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Write  editorial  page,  general  make-up 

FULLY  first  letter  including  copies  of  |  news,  the  i)a|)er  averaging  16 

references  to  Box  2701,  Editor  ^  Pul)-  '  payees  daily.  Salary  commensurate  with 
Jisher.  |  job  but  hard-working,  pleasant,  am- 

\ A/ C C i/r V  cm T/^D -  hitious  person  needed.  If  interested. 

Wttl^LT  cUIICJK  I  reply  at  once  giving  full  details  first 


We  want  best  $100  week  will  buy.  !  letter.  Bc>x  2^04.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Immediate  raise  for  right  guy  or  gal.  REPORTER-AD  MAN 

exiairience.  Eancy  Virgin  Islands  future, 

resumes  won  t  fool  us  we  ve  tried  Write  sulnrv 

irelir*?  T""®-  &' Publisher, 

last,  dccur,4le,  experienced  man  for  - -  - 

growing  New  Jersey  paiier.  Box  2723,  r  a  i  rr 

Editor  &_Publisher.  _  oALbb 

WOMAN  EDITOR-REPORTER.  Edit  ,  Wanted  Exi>erienced  newsman  prefer-  * 
daily  woman’s  page,  copy  reading,  beat  i  ably  one  with  wire  service  background 
work.  Permanent  job.^  Jcurnalism  i  and  proven  sales  ability  to  join  na-  ■ 
gaining  or  seme  experience  desired,  tion’s  fastest  growing  press  associa-  ' 
Car  essential.  Thrce-year-old  evening  tion.  Man  sought  must  have  the  know-  j 
paper  with  young  staff.  Write  details,  how  to  sell  wire  service  products  to 
including  references  and  salary  d^  newspai>er8,  radio  and  TV  stations.  i 
sired,  for  exi^nse-paid  interview,  Mi-  want  an  energetic  sales-minded  i 

Valley  News,  Lebanon,  N.  H.  man.  unafraid  of  extended  road  duty  | 
BEGINNERS  -YES!  Busy,  national  who  can  deliver  results.  Splendid  op-  j 
boating  monthly  magazine  in  consumer  i>ortunity  and  future  for  right  candi-  ' 
field  needs  whiz-bang  editorial  assist-  date.  State  fullest  details  including 
ant.  Consider  J-school  grad  with  top  salary  requirements,  age,  experience, 
record.  newspa))erman  sports  back-  references. 

ground.  Must  know  copy  Siting,  light  Address  Box  282.>. 

layout,  printer-engraver  language.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

w’e’ll  teach  rest.  Accent  man  who  can  - - 

handle  detailed  work.  Live,  work  in  wui-nru 

small,  quaint  bating  town  East  Coast.  SPORTS  WRITER  familiar  with  cam- 

Details,  salary  exi«cted  first  letter  for  ®‘®i  I'»"-'hiia.  Must  know  layout 

action.  Box  2805,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  make-up  for  smnl  Kentucky  daily. 

_ ^ - -  — Advise  exiienence  and  salary  first  let- 

CUB  REPORTER  on  Illinois  daily,  ter,  N.  A.  Perry,  Jr,  State  Journal, 

10,000  circulation.  Chance  to  learn  all  Frankfort.  Kentucky. 


Library 

LIBRARIAN  with  at  least  two  years 
training  in  newspaper  library  under  a 
professional  newspaper  librarian.  To 
take  over  operation  and  expansion  of 
newspaiier  library  in  city  of  40,000. 
New  plant,  extensive  benefits  proitram, 
wonderful  city.  Write  Don  Goodall, 
Box  1618,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Mechaniad 

PRESSMAN  :  Must  be  experienced  and 
sober.  Head  crew  of  3  on  32  patte 
Hoe.  Small  Daily,  located  in  Eiastem 
Pennsylvania.  Must  have  complete 
knowledire  of  press  work  and  capable 
of  handling  men.  Open  shop,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  2604, 
^itor  £  Publisher,  (riving  full  par- 
ticulars,  including  references. 
STEREOTYPER  with  some  press  ex¬ 
perience.  Afternoon  daily.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin 
at  the  Martinsville  Bulletin.  Martins- 
Wlje.  Virginia,  phone  2133. 

EXPERT  stereotyper  for  fast-growing 
daily  just  installing  24-page  rotary 
press.  State  capital  city,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  health  insurance.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  cxi>erience,  wage  requirements 
first  letter.  Contact  Jack  Smyth,  Dela- 
I  ware  Stale  News.  Dover,  Delaware. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

GENERAL  PROMO-nON  department 
of  one  of  nation’s  top  newspapers  has 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
with  some  experience,  lots  of  poten¬ 
tial.  We  don’t  expect  you  to  set  the 
world  on  fire,  but  we’d  want  you  to 
try.  We’d  like  someone  well-grounded 
in  newspaiier  advertising  procedure 
and  copy.  Should  be  able  to  write, 
visualize  layouts,  work  closely  with 
members  of  a  good-sized  promotion 
team  and  other  departments.  Linage 
and  circulation  is  going  up ;  we  ne^ 
a  top-flight  assistant  to  keep  our  blood 
pressure  from  doing  the  same.  Salary 
open.  Write  full  details.  Box  2735, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT 

Excellent  opening  in  National  corpora¬ 
tion’s  Publicity  Department  for  writer 
with  solid  newspaper  or  press  service 
experience.  Background  of  trade  or  in¬ 
dustrial  magazine  writing  also  highly 
desirable.  Increasing  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  broader  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Salary  open.  Chart  Area  12. 
Please  forward  complete  details  includ¬ 
ing  age.  education,  experience  and  past 
salary  record  to  Box  2802,  fiditor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC^RELATIONS  MAN  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  news  and  feature 
stories  for  Information  Service  of  na¬ 
tionally-known  midwestem  firm.  Should 
be  young  enough  to  move  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  and  personable  enough  to  wear 
well  with  colleagues  and  press  people. 
Prefer  25-30  age  bracket :  college  back¬ 
ground  with  a  couple  of  years  writing 
in  publicity,  advertising,  or  newspaper. 
Give  vital  statistics  first  letter.  Box 
28.36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— young,  alert,  re- 
sourceful,  wanted  for  2  to  10  p.m. 
shift,  including  darkroom  processing, 
on  livewire,  picture-conscious  daily. 
Job,  newspaper,  community  worthy  of 
best.  Liberal  starting  pay,  bonus, 
company-paid  pension  fund.  other 
benefits.  Write  Journal,  Kankakee. 
Illinois,  giving  complete  educational 
and  professional  background. 

_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and  | 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
1  future  in  classified  advertising  with 
I  this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY!  Pull  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance!  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee— balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
'  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  divlBion  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


news  room  procedure.  Good  future.  e  li  ‘.u 

Box  2823,  Eddor  &  Publisher.  YOUNG  REPORTER  -  preferably  with 

- —  -  - year  or  more  exi)enence  for  general  I 

Editorial  Assistant  to  handle  various  assignments  cleanly  ed  ted.  soundly 
writing  assignments  and  production  established  weekly  published  in  con- 
details  of  employee  publication  of  j  junction  this  daily.  Excellent  training 
large  company  in  Chart  Area  2.  News-  j  and  iiossible  eventual  transfer  to  daily 
paper  or  magazine  writing  exiierience  i  statf  await  hard  worker  who  demon¬ 
necessary.  Knowledge  of  layout  and  j  strates  ability.  Automobile  necessary, 
photography  desirable.  Box  2834,  Edi-  Write  to:  Editor,  Daily  Monitor- 
tor  &  Publisher.  1  Lender,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 


Use  CHART  ARF^A  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


€2 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminitlralive 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  and  (Sr- 
eulation  Manager  seeking  position  on 
small  or  medium  sized  daily  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  West  coast  daily  pre- 
ferred.  Box  2634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
IS  IT  WORTH  IT?  Share  your  man¬ 
agement  load  aggressive  newspaper¬ 
man.  5  years  weekly  editor ;  2%  weeks 
small  daily  publisher.  Can  manage 
your  paper,  assist.  710  Post  St., 
Sanger.  California. 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
or  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

NOW  AVAILABLE 

THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED  AND 

EXPERIENCED  IN  METROPOLITAN 

FIELD.  SPLENDID  BACK-GROUND 

AND  VERY  FINEST  REFERENCES. 

REPLY  to  Box  2628. 

Editor  £  Publisher, 


SEEKING  MANAGEMENT  OF  small 
daily  or  superintendency  of  larger 
daily  newspaper.  Proven  capability  to 
efficiently  reduce  cost  with  equipment 
currently  in  use.  Experienced  in  all 
departments.  Past  experience  elimi¬ 
nates  90  percent  of  guess  work  and 
experimentation.  References.  All  re¬ 
plies  considered  and  answered.  Avail¬ 
able  after  September  2.6  or  before  if 
necessary.  Prefer  location  in  chart 
areas  13,  10  or  9.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
1691.  Fresno.  California. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  35,000 
daily  seeks  broader  management  op¬ 
portunity  :  superb  record  of  revenue¬ 
building.  promotions,  public  relations ; 
thorough  knowledge  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial,  production  :  young  family  man  ; 
ad  agency  ownership  and  sales  man¬ 
agement  background  ;  will  go  abroad  : 
prompt  reply  each  inqfuiry.  Box  2729. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Arti$t»-Cartoom$t$ 


THE  BEST  DARN  CARTOONIST  IN 
THE  BUSINESS!  Front  page  6  color 
editorials,  sports  and  spot  cartoon 
samples.  Young  family  man  with  eyes 
on  the  future.  Write  Box  2607,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Ditplay  Advertising _ 

TWO  YOUNG  advertising  men  want 
to  run  advertising  department  of 
weekly  or  daily  with  opportunity  for 
investment.  We  have  17  successful 
years  of  advertising  and  administra¬ 
tive  experience,  both  weekly  and  daily, 
plus  top  references.  Box  2703,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  opiwrtunity  for  advancements.  5 
years  classified  and  display  experience. 
Presently  advertising  manager.  31 
years  old.  family.  Prefer  West  or 
Southwest.  Box  2809,  Editor  ft  Pub^ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITpR,  30.  daily  70.000  seeks 
post  on  objective  paper  where  good 
product  considered  best  way  to  make 
profit.  J-grad,  5  years  executive,  ^x 
2513,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Fast,  accurate,  reliable  : 
reimrter  4  years,  telegraph  editor  3 
years.  Seek  spot  on  large  city  daily. 
Chart  Area  2,  6.  Box  2516,  ^itor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  knowhow;  college;  single, 
left  eye  bad ;  want  bark  to  press,  was 
out ;  pay  own  fare ;  ready  now.  Box 

2536,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TRAVEL  Column  free  for  four  months 
by  world  traveler  and  newswriter. 
After  that  nominal  cost  if  wish  ta 
continue.  Box  2534,  Editor  ft  Pcb- 
lisher. 

AMERICAN  TIRED  Latin  America 
seeks  Eklitor  job  on  weekly-  in  Chart 
Areas  9  to  12.  Five  years  on  dail.v, 
Fd.ting,  Copy  Reading,  Makeup,  P.-f>- 
i.'..,tion.  An  Idea  Man.  Box  2609,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  PROFICIENT  WRITER? 
COLLEGE  GRAD,  26.  single.  Radio 
newswriting  (NIIC)  and  publicity  writ¬ 
ing  top  New  Vork  Publishing  house. 
Fiction  and  r.r  ides  published  in  lead¬ 
ing  magazine  r.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 

^x  2613,  E^tor_ft  Publisher. _ 

PART  TIME  or  spare  time  writing, 
news  or  public  i-elations  work  sought 
in  New  York-?ew  Jersey  area  by 
magazine  editor.  Box  2618,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

PICK  AND  CHOOSE 
10  top  sports  editors,  7  rewrite  men, 
8  copyreaders,  3  managing  editors. 
Also  cubs  and  reporter-photographers. 
Ask  for  thumbnail  sketches  of  dozens 
of  available  journalists.  Birch  Person- 
nel,  59  E.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Circulation 


SEASONED  CIRCULATION  Manager 
for  position  with  challenging  situation 
where  promotional  effort  is  the  major 
item.  No  job  is  too  large  or  too  small. 
Box  2539,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Circulation  or  Assistant 
Manager  and/or  News  agency  Man¬ 
ager  in  Colorado  or  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Best  of  references.  Family 
man.  Age  37.  Can  handle  boys  ex¬ 
pertly.  Box  2548,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertiging 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
ENF.RGET1C  —  PROGRESSIVE 
Sound  methods,  solid  classified  bjick- 
ground  and  know-how.  Present  jot 
over  12  years.  Seek  medium  or  small 
daily  in  East.  Box  2840.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

employed  but  want  change  to  Chart  j 
Area  3  or  4.  _  Middle-aged,  long  exper- 
ien<»,  executive  ability.  Sober,  clean 
habits,  good  health,  family  man. 
Permanency  greatest  factor,  ^x  2730, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dles.  Notify  us  immediately  in 
changing  your  subscription  address  as 
It  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


ASSISTANT  Copydesk  Chief  Metro¬ 
politan  paper  Desires  change.  Prefer 
South,  news  executive  or  semi-execu¬ 
tive.  Box  2716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  GAL  reporter  seeks  Man¬ 
hattan  writing  job.  Experience  in  edi¬ 
ting,  features.  Box  1841,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

BDITORIAL  ASSISTANT;  college 
woman.  Experience  in  research  ;  initia¬ 
ting  original  material,  and  rewrite. 
Now  with  large  national  magazine 
publisher.  Moving  to  Los  Angeles, 
available  July  1st.  Seeking  permanent 
position.  Box  2702,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  (New  York)  feature 
writer,  editor,  broadcaster,  tired  of 
subway,  wants  to  relocate  in  progres¬ 
sive  community.  Top  references.  Box 
2741.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-photographer, 
layouts  on  daily,  now  on  weekly, 
seeks  news  or  sports  job  on  daily 
anywhere  in  South.  Car,  speed  gra¬ 
phic;  26.  RAJ.  Top  references,  details 
on  request.  122  Princeton.  Jackson. 
Mississippi.  2-0698. 

WANT  LONG  term  job.  Chart  Area 
1-2,  copyreader  or  reporter.  Experience 
in  both,  also  Public  Relations  work. 
Quit  last  job.  pride.  Explanations,  ref- 
I  erences,  27,  vet,  marrietl.  child  on 
I  way.  Box  2726,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR  with  love  for  make-up 
wants  one-man  wire  desk  job  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  20,000  to  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  class.  Long-term  employe  with 
present  paper  and  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  until  right  town  and  salary 
found.  Box  2717,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial  |  Editorial 

FORMER  rewriteman.  Metroix)litan  1 
tabloid,  seeks  job  on  daily,  100  mile 
radius  Philadelphia.  Previous  salary 
$75.  AB,  single,  26.  Box  2739,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  feature  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  covered  all  runs  in  20 
years  on  metroimlitan  pai)ers ;  has 
desk  experience,  knows  news,  human 
interest,  grammar,  sentence  structure. 
Sober,  de|>endable.  Box  2838,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RESEARCHER  -  Writer.  B.A.,  M.A. 
Newswriting,  trade  paper,  publicity 
experience.  Newspaiier  library,  trade 
association,  union  or  foundation  post 
desired.  Box  2718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  editor  in  12,000  Daily  seeks 
to  settle  in  larger  city ;  4  years  ex- 
iwrience,  B.J.,  B.A.  Married.  Prefer 
CJhart  Areas  6,  2,  1.  Box  2832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RESTIVE  REPORTER 

What  will  you  offer  31-year-old.  sin¬ 
gle,  versatile  newshound?  Past  three 
and  one-half  years  on  10,000  reader 
county  seat  daily  and  editor  of  pickup 
weekly ;  covered  water  front,  sports, 
crime,  politics,  features,  interviews, 
agriculture,  civic  affairs.  Seek  job  with 
wire  service  where  I  can  move  around 
more ;  roving  reporter  on  southwest 
daily  Oklahoma  preferred  or  as  .Editor 
or  Sub-editor  on  Catholic  diocesan  pa¬ 
per  southwest.  Write  Box  2711,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SIX  YEARS  small  western  dailies, 
city  hall,  features,  desk,  camera,  re¬ 
write,  sports  editor.  Vet,  family,  BA, 
33,  Go  anywhere  to  keep  from  stag¬ 
nating.  Box  2707,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER  feature  writer  has 
covered  Mexico,  Central  America  since 
1938  with  bi$r  news  aprencies,  would 
like  same  beat  with  lartre  U.S.  daily. 
American.  39,  stories  published  U.S. 
maKHzines.  now  livin>?  in  Mexico.  Box 
2806.  Etlitor  &  l^blisher. 

WRITER  AND  REPORTER 

OF  HIGH  STANDARDS 

Seeks  challenging  jmsition 

anywhere  in  northern  U.S. A. 

'This  college  grad,  25,  is 
noted  for  humor,  originality 
and  hard  work.  References  of 
course.  Press  exiierience : 

Close  to  a  year.  Salary  bid: 

$60 — but  let's  let  sample  clips 
of  top  features  and  news  stor¬ 
ies  do  the  talking.  Write  Box 

24,  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  Younf?  woman  with 
six  years  experience  popular  and  bus¬ 
iness  publications,  knowledsre  all 

phases  production,  seeks  position  on 
ma$razine.  Box  2708,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  grad,  re¬ 
porter  8  years  on  40,000  circulation 
daily.  Most  beats,  including  labor,  gov¬ 
ernment.  features.  Knowledge  Spanish. 
Box  2728.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
COPYREADER  with  whom  good  edi¬ 
ting  counts.  Twenty  years  metropoli¬ 
tan,  fast,  accurate,  solwr,  steady.  Mure 
than  "a  cap  marker  and  head  writer ;’ 
knows  layout,  makeup,  grammar ;  e<lits 
in  simple,  direct  newspai)er  style.  Box 
2837.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER  -  (X)PY  EDITOR  -  PROOF¬ 
READER  —  California  news  back¬ 
ground.  To  serve  on  staff  of  w'eekly 
or  monthly  jieriodical.  Prefer  inter¬ 
pretive  spot  in  socio-cultural-itolitical 
topics.  Workingman,  trained  in  field. 
Available  September.  Box  2830,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

3  HUNGRY  KIDS 

and  a  swell  wife  have  a  sports  writer 
family  head  in  need  of  a  living  wage. 
Now  employed  sports  editor  with  5 
years  daily  ex|ierience.  2  columns  with 
new  twist.  Energetic,  amiable  with  in¬ 
itiative.  Ex-pro  athlete,  strong  all 
s|)orts.  Camera,  college,  healthy,  good 

1  habits.  Many  "firsts.”  Samples.  Box 
283.",  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESENT  Pressroom  Superintendent 
seeking  a  chanpw  for  good  reason. 
Prefer  good  size  newspaper  suiiervisor 
position.  Efficient  and  of  clean  habits. 
Box  2738.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photo  Engraving 

HARD  WORKING  Photo-Engraver.  34. 
Can  go  any  place.  Also  a  Photog- 
rai>her.  Now  employed  by  an  Biistern 
Publisher.  Box  2808,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IS  IT  MY  FAULT  PM  ONLY  22  and 

1  want  to  be  a  reporter?  Had  wide  col- 
1  legiate  ex|icrience-newspaper  news 

editor,  edit^  yearbook,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  On  local  daily  staff  in  summer. 
Did  all  Major  story  types,  women's, 
features.  Need  a  friendly,  able,  bright, 
sincere,  ambitious  young  woman  ? 
Have  ability  want  chance  to  show  it. 
Job  first-  pay  second  I  Any  offer,  any 
area  considererl.  Please  consider  me! 
Box  2816.  Editor  ft  Publi.sher. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  three  years  ex- 
1  i>erienco  on  dailies.  27  years  old,  mar- 
'  ried.  seeks  job  on  factory  publication, 

1  house  orjran  or  larirer  daily.  Prefer¬ 
ably  west  or  midwest.  Box  2819,  Edi- 
1  tor  &.  Publisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  MAN— 5  year* 
solid  experience  weeklies,  dailies,  na¬ 
tional  magazine,  news  agency,  organ¬ 
ization.  college  Public  Relations;  Eng- 
lish-joumalism  instructor.  28.  Married, 
Vet.  M.S.  0)lumbia  Journalism.  Avail¬ 
able  SepUmber  1.  Box  2720,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED— The  chance  to  build  a  new 
employee  publications  program  or 
breathe  life  into  one  dying  on  its  type¬ 
face.  My  experience  proves  that  I  can 
do  it.  I'm  looking  for  challenges  and 
hard  work  in  a  fairly  large  company. 
Am  I  talking  to  you?  Box  2719,  Edi- 
1  tor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  MetroiK>Iitnn 

1  newapa|>erman,  atudent  of  industry. 

'  can  im])lement  creative  ideaa,  fluent 
sfieaker,  knows  printinir.  layout,  house 
'  orjrana,  photography.  Will  work  in  all 
departments  at  local  wajres  for  back- 
irround.  Salary  $7,000.  Box  2839.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

PROMOTION 

Reiiorter-Feature  writer.  exi)erienced, 
.seeks  {losition  on  newspaiier  public  re- 
j  lations  staff ;  widely  traveled,  public 
sjieaker,  active  community  and  public 
service  projects.  Box  2822,  Editor  ft 

I  Publisher. 

READY  TO  HELP  YOU 
i  Seasoned  newspai^erman  desires  post 
'  as  editor  or  publisher  of  sTnnll  daily 

1  or  trade  pa|>er  or  manafrin$r  e<litnr  of 
’  daily  up  to  50.000  circulation.  Recently 
,  sold  his  small  daily.  53  years  'd.  30 

1  years  chiefly  in  news  on  dailies  from 
!  small  to  one  of  largest,  worke<l  North 
and  South.  Go  anywhere,  but  ]u*efers 
Florida.  Open  on  pay.  Box  2824,  Edi- 
!  tor  &  Publisher. 

1  PUBLICITY  WOMAN 

'  now  in  non-profit  health,  welfare 
wantM  return  to  commercial  field.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer.  Solid  newspaiier  and 
,  radio  background.  Mature,  iiersonable* 
with  “know-how*'  born  of  varied  ex- 
jierience.  Bo.x  2835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLfc“RELATI^'S~DIRE(^TO  of 
lark^e  corixiration  desiren  to  relocate  in 
similar  work.  BA,  7  years  reiHirtinjp, 

:  editing,  publicity,  public  relations. 

liable,  excellent  apiiearance,  nation- 
1  wide  publicity  contacts.  Articles  in 
top  slicks,  have  worked  on  top  net- 
‘  work  TV  and  radio  shows.  Good  mix¬ 
er,  best  references.  Box  2841,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

,  REPORTER  4  years  city  hall  court 
house  medium  dailies.  Keneral  assign¬ 
ment.  rewrite,  camera  too.  AB.  Want 
si)ot  with  future.  Married.  Box  2821, 
FMitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  city  of  30.000. 
wants  to  shift  to  copy  desk,  features 

1  or  public  relations.  33.  6'/4  years  ex- 
1  perience,  marrie<l,  conscientious,  per- 
^  manent.  Box  2810,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

I 

Our  annual  costs  studies, 
which  we  have  conducted  since 
1946,  have  given  proof  to  our 
contention  that  newspaper  op¬ 
erating  costs  have  been  rising 
at  a  faster  rate  than  revenues 
with  a  resulting  squeeze  in 
profit  margins. 

E  &  P’s  annual  cross  section 
study  of  newspaper  revenues 
and  expenses  in  four  circula¬ 
tion  categories  (April  16,  page 
7)  showed  this  to  be  true  once 
again  for  the  year  1954  when 
compared  to  1953.  Another 
study  just  completed  by  the 
Newspaper  Audit  and  Research 
Bureau  of  M.  S.  Kuhns  and 
Company,  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants,  Chicago,  indicates 
that  our  figures  were  essenti¬ 
ally  accurate  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  smallest  circulation 
dailies.  In  the  latter  E&P 
showed  revenue  gains  slightly 
higher  than  expense  increases 
whereas  Kuhns  showed  the 
reverse. 

Both  the  E&P  and  Kuhns 
surveys  show  overall  rising  ex¬ 
penses  outpacing  increasing 
revenues  but  the  latter  shows 
a  much  higher  degree  of  in¬ 
creases  in  cost  items. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Kuhns  study  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  about  10  state  and  re¬ 
gional  press  associations  and 
covered  106  non-metropolitan 
newspapers  in  five  circulation 
groups  from  under-10,000  to 
between  50,000  and  100,000. 
(E  &  P’s  study  covered  four 
groups  from  under-25,000  to 
over-100,000.)  Eighty-six  of 
the  papers  showed  increases  in 
total  revenue  and  98  showed 
increases  in  total  expenses. 

Percentage-wise  the  study 
breaks  down  as  follows: 

For  28  dailies  in  the  under- 
10,000  class,  there  was  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  3.4%  in  revenue 
and  an  increase  of  5.1%  in  ex¬ 
penses. 

For  31  dailies  in  the  10,000 
to  20,000  circulation  group, 
there  was  an  average  increase 
of  3.6%  in  revenue  with  a 
5.7%  increase  in  expenses. 

For  21  dailies  in  the  20,000 
to  35,000  circulation  group, 
there  was  a  2.5%  inci’ease  in 
revenue  and  a  4.1%  increase  in 
expenses. 

For  15  evening  and  Sunday 
papers  in  the  30,000  to  50,000 
group,  there  was  a  2.9%  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue  and  a  4.4% 
increase  in  expenses. 


For  11  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  combinations  in  the 
50,00<<  to  100,000  class,  there 
was  a  .5%  increase  in  revenue 
with  a  1.9%  increase  in  ex¬ 
penses. 

All  classifications  showed 
gains  in  local  display  revenue 
ranging  from  6.1%  in  the 
smallest  category  to  1.7%  in 
the  large  circulation  group. 
However,  a  1 1  classifications 
showed  revenue  losses  in  both 
national  and  classified.  Circu¬ 
lation  revenues  showed  gains 
in  all  groups. 

This  is  comparable  to  the 
E&P  study  where  only  the 
largest  papers  showed  gains  in 
national  and  two  out  of  the 
four  groups  showed  losses  in 
classified. 

In  the  breakdown  of  cost 
items,  E&P  showed  increases 
in  paper  costs  ranging  up  to 
1.13%.  The  Kuhns  study  show 
these  increases  ranging  from 
8.1%  in  the  lowest  circulation 
group  to  20.8%  in  the  largest 
circulation  group. 

Other  cost  items  showed  rel¬ 
atively  larger  increases  in  the 
Kuhns  study.  Starting  with 
the  smallest  circulation  class, 
advertising  costs  ranged  from 
increases  of  10.8%  to  7.6%  for 
the  largest  circulation  papers; 
circulation  increases  rang  e'd 
from  12.9%  to  9%;  editorial 
costs  ranged  from  a  30.3%  in¬ 
crease  to  7.57o ;  composing  room 
expenses  ranged  from  18.7%  to 
15.7%;  stereotyping  expenses 
from  increases  of  6.5%  to 
2.7%;  etc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

An  interesting  analysis  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  number  of  papers 
in  the  various  circulation 
groups  which  showed  linage 
gains  and  also  gains  in  the 
“average  earned  rate”  per  inch 
or  line. 

Seventy-six  out  of  the  106 
papers  had  gains  in  local  dis¬ 
play  linage,  but  87  papers 
showed  gains  in  the  average 
earned  rate  for  local.  In  na¬ 
tional,  only  23  papers  had  lin¬ 
age  gains  but  78  had  gains  in 
the  average  earned  rate.  Only 
37  papers  had  classified  linage 
gains  but  52  had  gains  in  the 
average  earned  rate. 

It  was  explained  to  us  that 
this  is  probably  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances.  It 
probably  reflects  some  rate  in¬ 
creases  over  the  previous  year. 
But  it  also  probably  indicates 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

July  1-2 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  7-8 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  83rd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

July  1 1-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association  sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

July  15 — PNPA  Executive  Committee  meeting,  Iram  Temple 
Country  Club,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

July  21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Roanoke.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  11-13 — ^West  Texas  Press  Association,  Silver  Anniversary 
convention.  Community  Building,  Colorado  City,  Texas. 

Aug.  13-19— International  Typographical  Union,  97th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Aug.  15-20 — International  Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  North 
America,  54th  annual  convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  19-20— Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  annual  summer 
meeting.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

Aug.  22-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  me¬ 
chanical  conference,  Eastern  division.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Aug.  22-26— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Aug.  25-27 — Four-State  Associated  Press  meeting,  Greenbrier 
Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Aug.  26-27 — Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Association,  diamond 
jubilee  convention,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Aug.  28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Queensbury,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


a  broader  base  of  advertising 
clients  in  these  classifications. 
It  would  mean  that  there  was 
a  greater  number  of  individual 
advertisers  using  small  copy 
and  not  earning  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 

If  this  is  generally  true 
throughout  the  business,  it  is 
a  healthy  sign. 

The  overall  picture,  however, 
is  still  the  same  as  it  has  been 
since  World  War  II — annual  in¬ 
creases  in  linage  and  revenue 
are  being  more  than  offset  by 
annual  increases  in  production 
costs.  With  vastly  greater 
volume  than  they  carried  in 
1945  and  1946,  newspapers  are 
not  keeping  much  more  of  it 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago 
and  many  are  keeping  less  of 
it.  The  percentage  of  operating 
profit  to  total  revenue  has  de¬ 
clined  in  most  cases. 


Police  Radio  Calls 
Under  Restriction 

Montreal 
A  proposal  under  which  it 
may  be  illegal  for  newspapers 
to  make  use  of  police  calls 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  | 
transport  committee  this  week. 

The  proposal,  described  by 
government  witnesses  as  in¬ 
tended  to  ensure  the  privacy 
of  radio  communications,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Radio  Act  amend¬ 
ments.  It  would  make  it  illegal 
for  unauthorized  persons  to  use 
or  pass  on  any  overheard  pri¬ 
vate  radio  communication. 

Officials  said  the  types  of 
radio  communications  the  bill 
would  apply  to  ai-e  police  calls, 
radio-telephone  messages,  taxi- 
radio  calls  or  radio  reports  by 
mining  company  prospecting 
crews. 


fliuD  mm 

A/c^otlaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  BuilJing  . . .  New  York,  N  Y. 
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For  the  seven  out  of  ten  Americans  who  lack  perfect 
vision,  the  recent  trend  toward  a  larger,  more  legible 
text  face  is  a  welcome  change. 

Many  publishers  are  now  using  a  9  point  type  to 
lessen  eye  fatigue  and  strain  on  their  readers  .  .  .  and 
by  the  way ...  to  add  a  clean,  smart,  up-to-date  look  to 
their  newspapers. 

Girona  gives  you  the  highest  jxjssible  readability 
with  maximum  word  count.  It's  designed  with  your 
reader’s  vision  and  your  newsprint  costs  in  mind. 
Corona  looks  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  point  larger, 
yet  it  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

If  you  want  to  save  newsprint  by  using  narrower 
columns,  your  best  choice  for  optimum  legibility  in 
714  or  8  point  is  still 

corona 


a 


Tests  prove  that  Corona’s  big  open  letters  retain 
every  quality  of  legibility  under  the  toughest  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  of  newspaper  production.  Corona  has 
been  designed  to  achieve  maximum  sharpness  of  im¬ 
age  under  conditions  of  mat  shrinkage.  Compare  the 
Corona  “a”  with  the  same  point  size  Garamond  No.  3 
“a”,  ( both  greatly  enlarged ).  In  Corona,  thin  lines 
are  thickened  and  thick  lines  are  thinned  for  even 
color  on  newsprint.  The  counter  of  the  “a”  is  opened 
and  the  tail  shortened  to  avoid  ink  traps. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  (  •  LINOTYPE  *  \ 

Sel  in  9  pt.  Corona.  1 1  pt.  Linotype  Caramond  So.  3.  and  members  of  the  Spartan  family 
Ag«n  citt:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Why  RiCll’S  chose  rich  Knoxville  for 
their  **store  of  tomorrow” 


Sprawled  over  eleven  dramatic  verdant  acres,  Rich’s 
$7,000,000  “store  of  tomorrow”  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  South.  Rich’s  is  expand¬ 
ing  with  this  huge  modern  mart  in  downtown  Knoxville 
for  three  good  reasons: 

1 ,  Knoxville  is  the  center  of  the  diverse  east  Tennessee 
economy. 

2.  The  potential  dollar  size  of  the  buying  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  great  Knoxville  market  makes  it 
especially  attractive. 

Rich’s  said:  “We  thought  our  particular  kind  of  a  store 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  tapping  the  large  buying 


potential  of  the  more  than  1,400,000  people  in  this  market 
. . .  Knoxville  has  the  lowest  median  age  of  the  markets  we 
compared . . .  has  the  largest  percent  of  married  couples 
living  in  their  own  households.” 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  far  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  this  area  — in  advertising  — in  circulation  —  in 
lower  millines,  offering: 

92%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone. 

64%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area. 
Total  daily  circulation  of  107,214  —24,218  more  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  area. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  now  ranked  among  the 
first  50  evening  papers  in  the  nation  in  department  store 


linage. 
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